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ENGLAND'S INTEREST IN THE EASTERN QUESTION—HER INDIAN POSSESSIONS. 
By A. H. GuERNSEY. 


To some it may not be apparent why England takes so | by every consideration of interest to acquire Constantinople 
prominent a part in checking the advance of Russia upon | whenever she can do so without risking a contest in which 
Turkey. The real interest of England lies not so much in she would stand a reasonable chance of being worsted. 
the question who shall hold Constantinople, as whether Eng- | Great Britain is bound by every consideration of safety, as 
land can permit a great Power like Russia to menace her | well as of interest, to prevent this, if she can do so by put- 
Indian possessions. In the diplomatic contest this, of | ting forth her utmost strength. France, Germany, and 
course, is not avowed, and the question is hampered by | 
endless entanglements aud subterfuges. Russia is bound | Russia, unless they can, by acceding to it, secure important 


especially Austria, are bound to oppose the acquisition hy 
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advantages to themselves. The other European Powers 
are less directly interested, and none of them could do 
much to hinder it, except as an ally of one of the Great 


Powers. 
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| 
| 


A glance at the map will show the paramount advantage | 


which Russia would gain by this acquisition. With a terri- 
tory larger than all the other fourteen nations of Europe, 


she touches the ocean only indirectly, and at three points. 


On the north is Archangel, almost within the arctic circle, to 
reach which a vessel must go far north of that circle, and 
whose harbor is shut up by ice seven months in the year. 
The Baltic, with its continuation—the Gulf of Bothnia, 
indeed washes 
the western 
shore of Rus- 
sia for 700 
miles; but 
there are only 
two tolerable 
ports, Riga and 
Cronstadt, and 
these are 
blocked up for 
nearly six 
months in the 
year, and can 
be reached 
only by pass- 
ing = through 
the intricate 
channel of ~ 
the Danish 
Sounds. 

In case of a 
war with a 


great naval 
power, a few 
war - steamers 
co uld effec 
tually stop all 
Russian com- 
merce fri ym 
entering o1 
leaving the 


Baltic; and 
if Denmark 
were a volun- 
tary or inyo- 
luntary ally of 
the enemy, the 
could 
be commanded 
by her fortifi- 
cations. Yet 
the Baltic is 
the station of 
four - fifths of 
the Russian navy, and three-fourths of its foreign commerce 
is carried on from the ports of Cronstadt and Revel; 
although the vessels are frozen into or out of the harbors 
for nearly half the year. 





passage 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| area is 180,000 square miles, twice that of all the five great 
| North American lakes. Its northern shore belongs to Russia ; 


its eastern and southern to Turkey in Asia ; its western to 
Turkey in Europe. The only approach to it is through the 
Straits of the Dardanelles, into the narrow Sea of Marmora, 
thence through the Strait of the Bosphorus, all of which 
belong to Turkey. 

The Bosphorus, the outlet of the Black Sea, is 16 miles 
long, two miles wide at its broadest part, and barely half a 
mile at its narrowest. Constantinople stands just where the 
Bosphorus begins to widen out into the Sea of Marmora. 


| Lhe Dardanelles, the only passage from the Sea of Marmora 
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On the south is the Black Sea, into which all the great 


rivers of the southern half of Russia find their way, with the 
exception of the Volga, whose mouth is in the Caspian. The 
Volga is indeed, in a serse, a Black Sea river, for a railway, 
or perhaps even a ship canal, of a few leagues, would connect 
its waters with those of the Don. 

The Black Sea is 700 miles long from east to west, and 400 
miles wide in its hroadest part, from usta to south, Its 





into the Medi- 
terranean, is 45 
miles long, 
and, at its nar- 
rowest point, 
only 800 yards 
wide. Both 
straits are now 
strongly forti- 
fied, and might 
easily be made 
impassablo 
against all the 
navies of the 
world. 

These straits 
are the double 
gates which 
guard the 
Black Sea. 
Whatever 
great power 
holds the keys 
of them, as 
1 Turkey now 
does, holds the 
Black Sea it 
self, and may, 
= if it will, make 
itslf in ten 
years the most 
formidable 
naval power in 
the world ; for 
the shores of 
the Black Sea 
abound in ma- 
terials for con- 
structing and 
manning a 
great navy, and 
its waters give 
abundant 
space for exer- 
cising a fleet, 
undisturbed by any foe, until it chose to issue through the 
straits, through which it could, in case of need, again retreat, 
without the possibility of pursuit. Such a fleet would of 
necessity render its master the predominating authority over 
the Mediterranean, and over the commerce of all the nations 
around her shores, or who used its waters as a highway ; 
unless, indeed, they were sufficiently strong to assail him 
upon the land. 

.It is from this point of view, most especially, that the safety 
of the British Empire imperatively demands that Constanti- 
nople should not fall into the hands of Russia; for of all 
the great powers of the earth, Russia is the one most likely 
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India never been subject to the East India Company or to 
the British Crown. But now that India has been subju- 
gated, Britain cannot abandon her sovereignty, or suffer it 
to be wrested from her, without yielding her prestige among 
the nations of the earth ; and we do not imagine that any 
British administration will ever consent to such an aban- 


to come into colli- | 
sion with Britain. 
When, as seems 
inevitable at no 
very distant day, 
the Russian fron- 


tier shall be | donment, except under stress of such dire necessity as com- 
pushed forward | pelled Rome to withdraw her legions from Britain and Gaul, 
to the borders of | from Parthia and Mesopotamia. Therefore, whatever may 
India, she must | threaten the Indian Empire, threatens Great Britain at a 


wish to push it 
still further. The | 
fertile plains of 
the Indus cannot 
but be an 


vital point. 

British India, though a vast country, with a coast line of 
4,000 miles, and an extreme length of 1,900 miles, and an 
extreme breadth nearly as great, with a population of 


irre- | 200,000,000, has long borne the British rule, without her 
sistible tempta- | inhabitants being in the slightest degree modified in their 
tion to a nation 


civil or domestic life, their religious ideas, or their prevailing 
ideas, by British influence. Were the English rule swept 





whose conquer- 


AN ORISSA BRAMMIN. ing march had | away, all traces of the long-maintained English power would 
Jed through the | vanish in a quarter of a century. Her hold is therefore 


deserts of Turkestan and Afghanistan. Once fairly seated 
at Constantinople, the one spot of all others on the globe 
which seems marked out by nature as the seat of a mighty 
empire, situated at the very crossing of the highways by 
water and land between Europe and Asia, she should com- 
mand them all. One hand would dominate over Asia Minor 
and Syria to the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, facing 
the western coast of India. Her fleet, trained in the stormy 
waters of the Black Sea, closed to all but herself, but ever | 
open for it to sally out, would threaten the mouth of the 
Suez Canal sufficiently to render it practically useless for her Hence the recent visit of the 
opponent, whose only route to India would be the long | Prince of Wales to that country, and the favors lavished on 
voyage around the stormy cape misnamed of Good Hope. | the native princes ; hence, too, the present attitude of Eng- 
For ourselves, we do not think that the Empire of India | land on the Eastern Question. 

adds anything to the real strength of the Kingdom of Great The natives of India are of the Aryan and Turanian 
Britain, Certainly not a regiment of native troops could stocks; to the former belong the Brahmins, Jats, Rajpoots, 
be brought from India to the defense of the kingdom if | and other Hindoo castes, forming the mass of the 
assaulted in Europe or America or Australia; on the con- 

trary, it requires a large English force to maintain her 

authority there even in time of peace. She derives no 

direct revenue from India. All, and more than all, the | 
revenues raised there are expended there ; and we see no | 


| extremely insecure, and the Sepoy revolt showed the dor- 
mant power of the apparently cowed natives. 

For purposes of government, India is divided i: to Bengal, 
the Northwest Provinces, Oude, the Punjaub, the Central 
Provinces, Berar, British Burmah, Madras, Mysore, Coorg, 
and Bombay. 





In many of these, native princes still maintain their courts, 
and exercise a subordinate rule. The Russian advances in 
Turkoman made it necessary that England should bind 
| these princes, and through them their subjects, more securely 
to the English Government. 


popula- 
tion, while the Mohammedans number some 40,000,000, 
and the followers of Buddha are reckoned at s 
millions, and Parsees or Fire-worshipers several 
thousands. 


The Hindoos, proud of their 


veral 


| undred 


ancient Sanscrit lore, cling 





likelihood that the revenue can be materially increased | to their pris- 

or the expenditures materially diminished.* Unlike Aus- | tine faith, and alll 
tralia and Canada, India presents no field for British emi- | C hristianit y || \" 
gration, where Britons and their children can build up a! has exercised eee ft er 


new Britain under strange skies. It has come to be a! no 


perceptible 
recognized fact that children of English parents born in 


influence on 


India rarely reach maturity, unless sent to England in child- | the country. 
hood. The number of Europeans in India, apart from the | The Brahmins 
military and civil servants of the crown, may be counted up | still adhere to 
by thousands, rather than by tens of thousands, The com- | their doctrines 


merce between Great Britain and India, though large, 


and ceremonies, 
exceeds by only a little that with France, falls far below 


their austerities 
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that with Germany, and is only a little more than three- 
fifths of that with the United States. + The truth is, India, 
in proportion to its population, is, and long must be, a very 
poor country. With nearly twice the population of the 
three nations named, it has less than a quarter of their com- 
merce with Great Britain ; and we do not imagine that this 
commerce is sensibly greater than it would have been had 





* In 1874-5 the Indian revenue amounted to £49,000,000; expen- 
dicures, £55,000,000 ; of the expenditures, however, about £7,000,000 
are set down as “ extraordinary,” being £4,500,000 for public works 
and £2,500,000 for famine relief, 

+In 1874 the commerce between Great Britain and India, 
éxports and imports, was, in round millions, £65,000,000; with 
France, £63,000,000; with Germany, £94,000,000; with the United 
States £102,009,009, 


and _  purifica- 
tions; Brahma, 
Vishnu, and 
Siva still find 
worshipers full 


of zeal and 
devotion. The 


magnificent 
architecture of 
other days, as 
seen at Jug 
Munder, Karli, 
and Pondi- 
cherry, 
ling 
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| excel- 


for all 
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that Europeans have reared on their ancient soil, teach 
them, as it were, their own superiority; and in many 
respects even European energy has to yield to the ideas 
and modes of travel and labor of the native coolies. 

The East India Company reared a mighty empire, but it 
was and is purely commercial. England holds India as the 
great commercial Power, the Tyre and Carthage of modern 
times—holds it for the advantage of her trade, and holds it 
only by sufferance. It is essentially as a naval power holding 
supremacy at sea, While Russia is in this respect cut off from 
naval strength. 

As 
said, the shores 
of the Black 
Sea abound in 
all that is 
needed for the 
construction 
and manning 


has been 


of a navy. Its 
waters afford 
ample room 
for the train- 
ing and ex- 
ercise of the 


largest fleet. 
A commander 
and crew who 
can handle a 
vessel in the 
stormy waters 
of the ‘In- 
hospitable” 
Sea of the an- 
cient Greeks, 
the “Bad 
Black Sca” of 
the modern 
Turks, 


nothing to 


have 


learn in the Hf 
bros ) 

»roadest ae 
ocean. Hence, 4 
with the con- 


trol of this sea 
and its ap- 
proaches, Rus- 
sia cun, if she 


so chooses, 


Russia may pretend, as she does, that she is moved to her 
present action only by the desire to protect her co-religion- 
ists in Turkey. The Czar may, a thousand times more, as 
he recently did to the British ambassador, “‘ pledge his 
sacred honor that he had no intention of acquiring Con- 
stantinople ; and that if necessity should force him to ocen)y 
a portion of Bulgaria, it would be only provisionally, an] 
until the peace and safety of the Christian population could 
be secured.” Perhaps this may be the personal intent of 
the wearied valetudinarian, who, if report speaks truly, is 
anxious to lay 
down the im 
perial sceptre ; 
but it 

the 


is not 
intent of 
the statesmen 
and soldiers, 
whom the Czar 
can lead only 
by leading 
them in the 
way they wish 
to go. Tho 
inscription, 
**To Constanti- 
nople,” which 
Catharine put 
up on the 
guide-board at 
Kherson, may 
be no long r 
there; but it 
remains on 
the map of the 
route in which 
Russia pro- 
poses to march 
to the sea. 
England 
may talk of 
her duty to 
her ancient 
ally, the Otto- 
man Empire ; 
and of the 
obligation 
which devs Ives 
upen the 
family of the 





become almost 


nations of Eu- 





at once a great 


seo 


rope to 





maritime 
power ; with- 
out it she 
never can. She 
does so choose; 
and only bides 
her time—as 
she has 
for a century. As Lord Palmerston said at the opening of 
the Crimean War, ‘ Russia has always, from the time of 
Peter the Great, systematically labored, without any devia- 
‘ion, for the conquest of Turkey. When checked in her 
advanee, she draws back, but only to take advantage of the 


-— a = _——_—— 
PORCH OF 


done 


first favorable opportunity.” 

Not merely ‘‘ the Just last word of the Eastern Question,” 
Int the only really significant word, is, ‘Who shali have 
Constantinople 2?” word, in the view of the 


Every’ other 
Great Powers, is either subsidiary to this, or a mere pretext. 


i 





THE PAGODA OF A THOUSAND COLUMNS, 


that weak 
member of it 
is wronged or 
despoiled by a 
strong on 

She 
peal to a sore 
of treaties }) 
which the Powers have pledged tnemselves to permit no 
infraction of the sovereignty of the Sublime Porte over its 
present European territories. Real philanthropists and 
pseudo-philanthropists, all the world over, may clamor louder 


no 


may i} 
NEAR PONDICHERRY, 


than ever for the expulsion of the marauders who four cen- 
turies ago ‘‘ squatted” rather than settled upon the fairest 
portion of Europe, which they have only plundered and not 
governed. But the English Government has acted upon 


1 


the Eastern Question, and will act upon it only as its own 
This determination could not 


interests seem to demand, 
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THE ISLE OF JUG MUNDER, NEAR OODIPOORE. 


ve more clearly expressed than by the Premier, Lord Derby, | aided greatly by the Venetians, who sent succor throuy’: 
in defending his sending the Mediterranean fleet to Besika | the Dardanelles, tho Christians were able to hold the city 
Bay, at the mouth of the Dardanelles. He said: until 1453, when it was taken by Mahomet II. During th 
‘*The Mediterranean fleet is a symbol and guarantee of | next century the Ottomans conquered a great part of whit 

| 

} 


our power. We have never concealed that we have in that | now constitutes European Turkey, and the Morea, spreaii: 


part of the world great interests which we must protect ; and | themselves in the opposite direction over Egypt, Syria, «nl 
we determined that, whatever happened, there should not be | Northern Africa. Under Solyman the Magnificent, a 

any change in the distribution of the world in that part | temporary of Elizabeth, the Ottoman Empire attained its 
without our knowledge. It is said that we sent the fleet to | greatest extension and highest power. The Crescent 1: 


the Dardanelles to maintain the Turkish Empire. LIentirely | been borne in triumph through Hungary, a considera!’ 
deny it; we sent the fleet to maintain the interests of the British | part of Poland, and up the Danube to the very walls of 





Empire.” Vienna. It seemed as though all Central and Fastera 
‘Who shall have Constantinople ?” is the question. To | Europe would soon be theirs. Their navy was the lar; 

even attempt an an- their army the m 
swer, we must inquire re AAA powerful, their 

who they are that now as. lf bre lery better, and ett 
hold it, and by what Ges) oH, Led fA Sas A 2 Srl served than any ot] 
ten About the <P> 2% ites \ ‘ ‘ o) =/4 AL a i + Le Te, 4 in the world. T! 
year LZR the Otto- oy y, aaa BD \y ey é 7 BY ww) S QQ « ; 8 sy : j Sp niards, and t]1 
man Turks made their Ro eM, Wy aah alin “| A, wai) \\ 29 Spaniard ; 
appear eas a con can gt \/ \ fo ie \/ x yy rie \/ eemed capable of 
queriy wde in Asia ry ul \ rf VA \ Warf ay _ limiting their carer 
Minor, which — they ee: MLE \ Re ae \\ of conquest; and to 
gradually overran, j3" ht ©) oe \ b ft = \ as sagacious a1 

crossed the Hellespont, * Shs wa SA TEVA || 2) \ Sir Walter Ral 
and, i361, took . : oe / : ae / 7 al Sy \ \K » seemed that on r 
Adrian pl , leaving to , G<aJ \\ ) be is TO 7 ‘yt Yr? W\V SN Y both of these powers 
the Byzantine em- ih 4) \ Y ) Sr 7 i; 1 iSSy\ ‘¥ would soon hold all 
perors little more than | hess J Lctaped y | ES i] Europe. Which was 
Constantinople and J \ ‘ ZA Y { ie fy | [ Y p the most to be di led 
the revcion imm« 4‘ xe - Pn: © ete | Y et eaten was to him, and to all 
diately around it. But, OF INDIA—BRAUM iNU AND SIVA, Protestants, a matter 
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of doubt. % ‘* The one,” he says; ‘seeks to root out the | 
Christian religion altogether, the other the truth and sincere 
profession thereof ; the one, to join all Europe to Asia, the 
other the rest of all Europe to Spain.” 

The tide first began to turn at the naval victory of Le- | 
panto, won in 1571 by Don John of Austria, a natural son of | 
Charles V., over the Turks’ But their decline was slow. | 
‘he Polish Sobieski drove them back from Vienna ; still | 
later, the victories of Prince Eugene expelled them from all | 


umpire between, while the proposed prey of, both. This 
kind of connection with European powers led the Sultan to 
undertake military reforms; but his assassination in 1807 
postponed them for a time. 

The pacification of Europe, after Waterloo, left Turkey 
untouched. The high contracting powers could see no yx 18- 
sible distribution of her territory which would not aggran- 
dize one or two of them without giving any corresponding 
gain to the others. Turkey could not be eut up in such a 


that they had won in what is now Austria; and they were | way that the pieces laid in the different scales would ke« p 


constantly 
worsted by the 
Russians, to 
whom _ they 
lost, sueccess- 
ively, prov- 
ince after 
province. 
Still, up to the 
outbreak of 
the French 
Revolution, 
the Sultan 
bore himself 
toward all in- 
fidel poten- 
tates asthough 
he were their 
Jord and mas- 
ter, and they 
owed their ex- 
istence to his 
gracious per- 
mission. But 
to all others it 
was apparent 
that just as the 
strength of the 
chief Christian 
powers had 
waxed, that of 
the Turks had 
waned, and 
that it needed 
only a 
more vigorous 
pushes, for 
which  abun- 
dant pretext 
could never be 
wanting, to 
drive the Otto- 


few 





level the bal- 
ance of power. 
They agreed 


upon what 
seemed the 
next best 
thing: they 
took the Porte 
under their 


joint protee- 
tion, and from 


that moment 
Turkey be 
came the ‘‘ sick 
man of Eu 
rope,” a part 
which he has 
since played, 


with occasion 

al pe riods of 
apparently. ly- 
ing at death's 
door, followed 
by brief inter- 
vals of app2- 
rent convales- 
cence. One of 
these intervals 
being when 
Mahmoud II. 
undertook to 
carry out the 
military and 
naval reforms 
projected by 
Selim. He 
was, in blood, 
half a French- 
man.* He un 

dertook to con 

solidate his cis 

tracted en pire. 


man, the com- The Greck 
mon enemy of revolution, set 
all, out ef on foot hy 
Europe. secret 
But ith ties, fo l 
the Fr ‘h THE PORCH OF KARLTI. by Russ 
Revolution broke out ) 
and th ‘3 consequent upon it, came the necessity for | early. Its original intent was to form a State com) 
each « hatant to gain as many allies—or, at least, to pre- | all, and more than all, which had ever gone to make u 
vent the other from gaining them—as possible. In a doubt | ancient Hellas, The result was the creation of a 
ful balance a slight weight will turn the seale ; and when, 
at last, Russia and England were united against France, : ae ; : 
both sides sought to win over the Sultan Selim. He, to * His m ane bows ‘% the 4 eis 2 P : , fs Josephine ; 
do justice to his sagacity, was desirous of ke ping out of | : paren atogeaer tare , On her re turn voyage the vese 
the fra: The victory of either side threatened him with | ..) was « aptured by an Algerine pirate, who sold his beautiful cap- 
disaste If either came off ] tor, it would be able | tive to the Dev. He sent her as a present to the Sultan, and 620 
to seize upon his dominions. ide was a kind of reluctant | became his favorite sultama 
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kingdom, insufficient to take more than a nominal rank 
among the nations of the earth. 

The destruction of the Turkish fleet at Navarino, by the 
combined action of France and Great Britain, was a signifi- 
cant warning to the Sultan that he was not his own master ; 
and the war with Russia, which broke out in 1828, left him 
too weak even to contend with his vassal, Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt; and he was saved from utter ruin only 
through the opportune intervention of Russia, Austria, and 
Great Britain. 

It is idle to speculate as to what might have been had that 
astute and vigorous adventurer become the head of the Otto- 
man empire. Who shall now dare to say that he would not 
have molded the really vast raw material into a State capa- 
ble of standing alone ; a State with its head at Constanti- 
nople, and its hands grasping the Red Sea and the Euphrates, 
which England had now come fully to understand were— 
one or both—to be her highways to her Indian empire ? 
But the gods, who, to our narrow vision, seem to rule the 
affairs of nations, saw otherwise. The descendants of Osman 
were suffered to retain their seats on the divan at Constan- 
tinople. There were indeed magnificent promises, and 
mighty reforms on paper, but they all came to naught. If 
one wishes to know why, let him read Mr. Barker’s account, 
drawn from his own observations of forty years of the condi- 
tion of ‘Syria and Palestine under the Five Last Sultans.” 
If such things were done in Syria, where the men of the 
people were devotedly loyal to the Sultan, however often 
they might rise in revolt against his tax-gatherers and 
pashas, what must have been the condition of Bulgaria and 
Bosnia, where the immense majority must, from the very 
nature of things, hold the whole Ottoman race in bitter 
hatred ? 

The results of the Crimean War seem to be highly favora- 
ble to Turkey. To do the Ottoman race justice, whatever 
may be its defects, cowardice is not one of them. The raw 
Turkish troops showed themselves worthy to stand side by 
side with the disciplined veterans of France and England, 
and to confront the best troops of the Czar, with a dogged 
resolution not inferior to their own. And. in passing, we 
moay say that if the contest, which now seems so imminent, 
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shall take place, even if it shall be only Ottoman against 
Muscovite, Russia must count upon no child's play. It is 
not merely the 2,000,000 of Osmanli, men, women, and 
children, who are now there who are to be driven out of 
Europe, but the other hundreds of thousands of armed ones 
who will pour in from Asia, fired with that courage born of 
the assured belief that the gates of Paradise stand wide open 
to every man who dies fighting against the Infidel. At the 
close of the Crimean War, Turkey had really gained much, 
had it only been wisely used. She had gained largely in 
pute ; she had gained much sympathy from the 
civilized world; she had gained a reasonable assurance of a 


milit ry 


long respite from Muscovite aggression; she had even 
gained from Russia a strip of territory, small indeed in arca, 
but of great strategical value: and what was really of more 
worth than all, she, in common with her allies, gained the 
disarmament of the Black Sea. 

To be sure, Kassia, as soon as she had in a degree recoy- 
ered from the exhau-tion of the wer, demanded and obtained 
the abrogation of the a.ticle in the Treaty o.1 Paris by wnich 
this was pledged—and some time since she was reported to 
have there two ijron-clads and twenty-five war steamers; 
how many more my aow be there, the Russian Governinent 
only knows. 





No better proof of the general confidence in the rising for- 
tunes of Turkey need be given than the fact that the Sub- 
lime Porte could, on the open exchange, in London and 
Paris, in Frankfort and Amsterdam, raise loan after loan, at 
a high rate of interest indeed, but of sums which seemed te 
have no limit, except that of his own asking—loans not a 
shilling of which has ever been repaid. 

The feeble and passionate, superstitious and unbelieving, 
prodigal and avaricious Abdul-Aziz came to the throne in 1861. 
The net results of his fifteen years’ reign were the pompous 
inauguration of a railway system, no portion of which has 
been put in efficient operation ; massacres in Lebanon and 
Damftscus ; rebellions in Montenegro and Herzegovina, and 
Crete ; the loss of a quarter of his territory and a third of 
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his subjects, by the creation of the >zactically independent 
principality of Roumania ; glowing promises of administra- 
tive reform, culminating in a government which is no better 
than a system of organized brigandage ; national bank- 
ruptey ; and his own deposition and murder, or self- 
murder, 

Turkey in Europe, as it stands on our usual maps, oceu- 
pies nearly the whole of the great southern projection of the 
continent of Europe—bordered on the east by the Black 
Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and the Archipelago ; on the west 
by the Adriatic. Its northern boundary, conterminous with 
that of Austria, is formed by the Carpathian Mountains and 
the River Save. The area is about 200,000 square miles ; not 
greatly differing from that of Spain, France, Germany, or 
California. * 

The population, according to what we consider the most 
reliable estimates, is about 18,000,000.+ From these figures 
large deductions are to be made. The principality of Rou- 
mania, comprising what was formerly Wallachia and Molda- 
via, having an area of 46,000 square miles, and a population 
of 4,500,000, ruled by Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, who 
was elected in 1866, is practically independent, merely pay- 
ing to che Porte an annual tribute of about $200,000. The 
principality of Servia, with 17,000 square miles, and 1,600,000 
inhabitants, is also independent to all intents, but has paid 
a tribute of about $92,000. The prince has, within a few 
months, renounced the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, 
and assumed the title of the King of Servia. The proper 
area of European Turkey is, therefore, about 140,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 12,000,000. 

Taken as a whole—principalities and all—it is undoubtedly 
the finest portion of Europe. Compared with it, France is 
scarcely fertile, and Switzerland scarcely picturesque. Taking 
the principal political divisions, as they formerly stood, and 


* Approximate areas: California, 189,000 square miles; Spain, 
193,000; France, 204,000; Germany, 210,009, 


+ Estimates by very gc od authorities vary very widely, some 
Placing the population as low as 12,000,000; others at 16,000,000, 
and so on, 
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ACROSS A NULLAI, 


as they are still most frequently designated, in the north- 
east, bordering partly upon Russia, but mainly upon Austria, 
is Roumania, peopled mainly by a race who claim descent 
from the Romans, settled there by Trajan, but with a large 
admixture of Sclavonie blood. South of this, and separated 
from it by the Danube, is Bulgaria, the ancient Meesia, 
whose population consists mainly of Osmanlis, aud a some- 
what mixed race known as Bulgarians, but mainly of Sela- 
vonic blood. South of Bulgaria, and separated from it by 
the Balkan Mountains, is Koumelia, containing two great 
cities, Constantinople and Adrianople. The population is 
mixed, the Osmanlis predominating, but with a large admix- 
ture of Bulgarians and Greeks. West of Roumania, and 
bounded on the north by Austria, is Servia, peopled almost 
wholly by a Sclavonic tribe known specifically as Serbs. 
South of Servia are Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, with 
a Sclavonic population, and Albania. The 12,000,000. in- 
habitants of Turkey proper are ethnologically classified as 
follows : Osmanlis, or Turks, 2,1Q0,000 ; Greeks, 1,600,000 ; 
Servians, 1,600,000; Bulgarians, 1,300,000; Albanians, 
1,100,000 ; Jews, Gypsies, Armenians, ete., 1,300,000. As 
to religion, there are: Mohammedans, 3,800,000; Greek 
Christians, 7,350,000; Latin Christians, 600,000; smaller 
250,000. Thus, of the population of Turkey in 
Europe only about one-sixth are Turks; and in faith, less 
than one-third are Mohammedans. The 1,700,000 non- 
Turkish Mohammedans are Sclavonians, mainly Bulgarians 
and Bosnians, whose ancestors embraced Islam in order to 
save their estates. In Bosnia they form nearly a third of 
the population, including the great body of landowners, and 
are far more bigoted Mohammedans than the Turks them- 
Mr. Evans thus describes them : 

‘The great Bosnian lords, now calling themselves Begs or 
Cupetans, reside still in the feudal castles reared by their 
Christian ancestors ; they keep their old escutcheons, their 
Sclavonic family names, their rolls and patents of nobility 
inherited from Christian kings; they lead forth thei 
retainers, as of old, under their baronial banners, and con- 
tinue to indulge in the chivalrous pastime of hawking. But 
though in political affairs, language and customs sv wiuch of 


sects, 


sels es, 














NATIVE PRINCES AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


the pre-Turkish element has survived—though there are to 
be found many secret observances of Christian rites among 
Mohammedans in high places—it would be a grievous error 
to suppose that the influence of Islam is superficial in 
Bosnia, or that their religious convictions are not deep- 
rooted. On the contrary, the Sclavonic Mohammedans of 
Bosnia, occupying an isolated corner of the Sultan’s domin- 
ions, have not been so liable to those external influences 
which at Constantinople itself have considerably modified 
the code of True Believers. The Bosniac Mussulmans have had 
their religious antagonism perpetually roused by wars with 
the unbelievers who compass them round about ; they, more 
than the Levantine Moslems, have borne the brunt of the 
long struggle with Christendom. Thus it is that Bosnia is 
the headquarters of Mohammedan fanaticism, and that 
when, at the beginning of this century, Sultan Mahmoud IT. 
endeavored to introduce his centralizing innovations and 
reforms into Bosnia—which also promised the Christians a 
certain amount of religious liberty—he found himself 
opposed here not only by the feudal caste, who rallied 
the janizaries, but by a race of Mohammedans 
ligion had assumed a national character of & more 
fanatical hue than was fashionable in the capital.”’* 
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ber of the horde who originally 
made their entry into Asia Minor 
six centuries ago. They seem to 
have moved all at once, and to 
have received no augmentation 
from their native Tartary. Their 
available military fe yrce, SO lony 
they remained a conquering 
people, comprised every able- 
bodied man, augmented by the 
children of their prisoners, who 
were trained up as Moslems ; from 
these, in time, were mostly 1 
cruited the janizaries. They do 
not appear to have increased af 
all, at least in Europe, and, in 
deed, have probably steadily de- 


us 


clined in numbers; in spite of 
the fact that for ages their harems 
have been largely recruited from 
abri vad, especially from Circassia. 

This constant influx 
blood -has wrought an entire 
change in the physical charac- 
teristics of the Turks. The ugly 
Tartars have grown into one of 
the handsomest races on the 
globe, in which the proportion of the original Tartar blood 
is very small. But no admixture of blood has wrought any 
change in their moral or intellectual nature. 

Mahmoud ITI. was half French, and we know not how 
much Circassian, in blood; but he was as thorough an Os- 
manli as was Osman himself. Graft a pear-slip upon a quince 
stock, and the fruit will be pears. Graft Circassian upon 
Turkish stock, and it will be, not a Circassian or a hybrid, 
but a pure Turk. 

It is not easy to gain a clear and definite idea of the real 
nature of the Turkish system of government. It seems to 
combine in itself all the worst features of all other systems, 
all tempered by the bow-string. One might well imagine 
that it had been framed with a special view to give a bad 
Sultan the power of doing the greatest possible evil ; anda 
good Sultan—if such an one could ever spring from a harem 

the power of doing the least possible good. The Sultan is 

‘Caliph of the Mussulmans and Sovereign of all the Otto- 
mans.” He is the chief executive, or, rather, the recognized 
source of all executive anthority. 

In the order of succession, the brothers of a deceased 
sovereign take precedence of his sons, as standing nearer in 
blood to the founder of the dynasty. 


of new 


Hence every Sultin 


The Osmanlis, as the Turks style themselves, present | must look upon his brothers and half-brothers as his natural 
uniqu komena in their relations to the races which sur- | enemies; and, if nothing worse happens to them, they :re 
round them in European Turkey. Outnumbered five to one | kept closely immured in the harem. Not unfrequently one 
by rac lly equal to them in physical vigor, and superior | of his first acts is to put them to death. Mahmoud IT. is 
to th 1 intellect, they are, and have for centuries been, tid to have put to death not only his half-brothers, but , 
the erning class. They hold the land, as almost all of the sultanas of his predecessor, in order to make sure of 
lands ld, by a right originally acquired by the sword ; | the destruction of her unborn child. 
but, 1 ll others, they have never added to this original In almost every case a Sultan must come to the throne L 
right 1 as it is, the far higher one of usefal oceupancy somewhat mature age, but as ignorant as a babe of all t 
Th ny in, but do not in any true sense inhabit, the | pertains to government. The Koran is the undisputed si ’ 
country Their only right is that of an alien horde en | of all civil and religions law; and the mufti, its interpret $ 


camped upon a soil not their own 


vvight which is rightly 


at the mercy of anybody who has the power and will to 
drive them out. 
It is impossible to estimate, even approximately, the num 
* “Through Bosnia and Herzesovina on Foot, During the Insu 
recti August and September, 1970,” etc. By Arthur J. Evans, 


BA., FSA. London, 134, 


supreme authority as to the lawfulness of all political, « 
and religious acts. 


- 


The mufti has a council of subordi 


| muftis for various departments, and the Ulemi, or ‘‘ Wise 
| Men.” 


— 


The Ulemi comprise the great jurists, theologians, 
literati, any or all of whom may be summoned by the muit!. 
To the mniti 1 his council the Sultan is supposed to refer 


very act of importance. He does not even declare war or 
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conclude peace until he has asked them whether it is ‘‘ con- 
formable to the law,” and received a /vt:ru, or decree, that 
it is. 

If we can imagine a pope of the Middle Ages to have been 
not only the head of the Church, but chief of ‘‘ the doctors 
and learned men of the universities,” and also to have had 
the authority vested in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, we may form some idea of the power which, in theory 
at least, is vested in the mufti. 

The civil administration is composed of three classes of 
“Dignitaries of the Pen”: 1. The Sublime Porte (lofty 
gate), presided over by the Grand Vizier, consisting of three 
ministers and six under-secretaries, one of whom, the Kan- 
unji, or Secretary for the Revision of Decrees, is supposed to 
take care that all acts of his colleagues are in conformity 
with the supreme law of the Koran. 
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2. The Porte of the | 


Defterdar, or Minister of Finance, with sundry ministers and | 


other functionaries, whose council is styled the Diwan. 3. 
The Agha, comprising many civil and military officers of 
State, and others connected with the person of the Sultan, 
whose functions and numbers are not definitely fixed. 

The ‘ Dignitaries of the Sword” comprise vice-regal and 
provincial governors, styled Pashas and Beys. The pashas 
have wide jurisdiction. They are civil and military com- 
manders, judges, and tax-gatherers. If they perform the last 
function satisfactorily to the powers at Constantinople, they 
need apprehend no trouble in that quarter on account of any 
dereliction in their civil duties. But what is satisfactory at 
Stamboul is apt to be the very reverse at home ; and a rising 
in one quarter or another against the rapacity and extortion 
of the pashas is the normal condition of both European and 
Asiatic Turkey. For at least a century it would be hard to 
find a year in which there were not several such local insur- 
rections. The evil is greatly aggravated when, as is not 


‘ bs aes : og? 
unfrequently the case, the pasha is a farmer as well as | Sultan, and have freedom of voting and expressing opinions. 


receiver of taxes; for then there is no limit to the possi- 
bility and probability of the amount of his exactions, 
except the ability of his victims to pay, stimulated by the 
bastinado. : 

In one respect, at least, the Ottoman Government makes 
little distinction between its Mohammedan and Christian 
subjects : all must pay their taxes, unless, indeed, they can 
somehow obtain the protection of a foreign consul. Consuls 
of various nations, and their servants, are, by treaty, ex- 
empted from the most onerous taxes, and even from being 
brought before the local tribunals; and the term servant of 
a consul is a very elastic one. 

The present crisis in the East- 
ern Question is a perfect illus- 
tration of the utter unworthiness 
of the Ottoman rule; and abun- 
dant proof that, unless it can be 
radically reformed — made over 
again—it must soon come to an 
end, A very sick man, if he be 
rich, and his expectant heirs are 
not quite ready for his death, 
may sometimes be kept alive for 
a long ti 
and even when in a desperate 
condition, may be so bolstered 
and propped up as to make him- 
self and others suppose that he 
is not so very sick, after all. But 
when body and limbs have be- 
come rotten, death cannot be far 
off. The question as to this sick 
man is whether he is rotten to the 


me by skillful physicians ; 


vitals, or whether his ulcers may rie | 
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be healed by emollients or extirpated with the knife without 
destroying life, and the system built up by tonics and exer- 
cise. This patient evidently takes a very hopeful view of his 
own case, and has even prepared a prescription for himself, 
which seems to us a very good one, if his physicians will 
allow him to take it ; provided always that he has strength to 
bear such a heroic dose. This prescription is nothing loss 
than a Constitution for the Ottoman Empire, proclaimed on 
the 23d of December, 1876. Omitting some matters of 
mere detail, its principal provisions are thus summarized : 

“The empire is indivisible ; the Sultan is caliph of the 
Mussulmans, and sovereign of the Ottomans ; his preroga- 
tives are those of the constitutional sovereigns of the West. 

“The subjects of the empire are called Ottomans ; their 
liberty is inviolate. Islamism is the religion of the State, 
but it shall not have any other distinction or theocratic 
character. The free exercise of public worship by all creeds 
is guaranteed. Liberty of the press and freedom of educa- 
tion are granted ; primary education is compulsory. All 
individuals are equal in the eyes of the law; all are eligible 
to public office, irrespective of religion. 

‘* Taxes are to be equally assessed. The right of property 
is guaranteed ; the domicile is inviolable. No one may ! 
deprived of his natural judges ; rights of defense are recog- 
nized ; all judgments are to be published; the Ministry 
shall not interfere in judicial matters. Confiscation, statute 
labor, torture and inquisition are prohibited. Ministerial 
responsibility is established. No public officer shall be dis- 
missed without legitimate grounds; their responsibility is 
maintained, and they shall not be released from it by the 
fact of having received orders from a superior if those 
orders are contrary to law. 

“Two Chambers will be instituted—a Chamber of Depu- 
ties and a Senate—they will receive messages from the 


| The initiative of framing laws belongs to the Ministers and 


the Chamber of Deputies. Laws submitted by the Chamber 


| of Deputies and revised by the Senate require the Imperial 


sanction; the Senate can reject laws contrary to the 
Constitution. 

‘**A Court of Accounts, removable only by a vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies, will annually present to the Chamber 
a complete financial account. Provincial administration will 
be on the broadest basis of decentralization. General and 


municipal Councils are to be formed by election. 
‘*The Constitution is to be modified only by the vote of 
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both Cham- = formable to the 
bersand by the law’’ written 
sanction of the in the Koran 
Sultan.” that, while 


Every Otto- 
man, whether 
Christian or 
Mohammedan, 
Jew or Gypsy, 
except the Os- 
manlis, ought 
to be satisfied 
with this con- 
stitution, if it 
could only be 
made to work. 
The Rouma- 
nians, 
would sup- 
pose, would 
make haste to 
get rid of their 
German 
Prince, and the 
Servians of 
their new- 
made Sclavonic 
King, and beg 
to be readmitted, with full rights, into the Ottoman Empire. 
Nothing could promise better ; but for half a weary century 


one 


THE PRINCE OF 


the Turkish sultans have been most lavish in promises, but | broke out. 


most slack in performances. The downward path of the 
empire is paved with Timzimats, Hats, Trades, or whatever 
else these solemn promises may be named, and they have all 
gone for nothing. We may rest certain that no reform 
which shall make life in Turkey tolerable to any except 
Mohammedans will ever be carried out by the Turks them- 
selves, except under the rigid supervision and compulsion 
of the European Powers ; and, for ourselves, we see no way 
in which such supervision and compulsion can be per- 
manently exercised by Powers who are likely at any 
moment to fall out among themselves upon any one of a 
hundred 
points, and 
one of whom, 
at least, is 
watching 
eagerly for the 


disruption of 
the empire. 
It may be 


worth while to 
glance briefly 
at the events, 


howise un- 
usual in Tur- 
key, which 


have brought 
the Sultan to 
the point of 
proclaiming 
sucha constitu- 
tion,and which 
events, it must 
be 


have 


assumed, 
convine- 
ed the mufti 
and his ulema 
that it is** con- 





WALES CONFERRING THE ORDER OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 








VICTORIA PROCLAIMED EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


*“Tslamism is 
the religion of 
the State, it 
shall have no 
other distine- 
tion or theo- 
cratic charac- 
ter”; and that 
the sacred 
book provides 
that the law- 
ful preroga- 
tives of the 
** Caliph of the 
MussulImans 
those of 
constitu- 

sover- 


of the 





are 
the 
tional 
eigns 
West.” 

In the Win- 
ter of 1874, the 
Turkish tax- 
gatherers were 
more than usually exacting and rapacious in Herzegovina, 
and the natural consequence was that a kind of insurrection 
This was soon quelled, and many of the insur- 
gents, who had fled to Montenegro, returned, as is said, 
under promise of safety. Some of these were apprehended 
and put to death. In the Summer of 1875 the revolt broke 
out anew, and with increased and extended into 
Bosnia, and at last into Bulgaria. There can be no doubt 
that the rising in Bulgaria was immediately owing to the 
action of a revolutionary committee seated at Bucharest, the 
sapital of Roumania, where Russian influence is predomi- 


force, 


nant, as it also is in Servia, which came to play no unimpor- 
tant part in what ensued. Mr. Baring, in his official report 
to the British Government, says: ‘‘ During 1875 it was evi- 
dent to the 
Bucharest 
committee that 
the position of 
the Ottoman 
Government 
was becoming 
critical, and 
also that heavy 
taxation had 
produced deep 
discontent 
among the Bul- 
garians. <Ac- 
cordingly, on 
the 30th of 
March last, 
twenty fresh 
emissaries 
were sent into 
the country to 
make another 
attempt to 
bring about an 
insurrection. 


The plan of 
action decided 
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upon was, shortly, as follows: 
railway as possible ; to set fire to Adrianople in 100 places, 
to Philippopoli in 60, and also to burn Sofia, Tatar-Bazard- 
jik, and a number of villages ; to attack the Turkish and 
mixed villages, and to kill all Mussulmans who resist, and 
take their property. The rising to be general and 
universal. Such Bulgarians as refuse to join the imsurrec- 
tion to be forced into it, and their villages burned.” 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler reports, in the same general manner, 
to the Government of the United States. 
polis, August 10th, 1876, he writes : 

“During the last Winter and Spring agents of the Bul- 
garian Committee at Bucharest made an agitation in Bul- 
garia for an insurrection against the Turkish Government, 
and met with encouragement 
younger part of the population. Owing to the prema- 
ture betrayal of the plot, the insurrection broke out prema- 
turely on the Ist and 2d of May, in the villages of Klissura, 
Koprishtitsa, Panagurishta, Avro-Selo, Belbova, and perhaps 
one or two others. 


From Philippo- 


considerable among 


There was a great alarm, and even a 
panic, at Tatar-Bazardjik and Philippopolis.” 

Mr. Baring 
broke out the Mohammedans were thrown 
scribable panic. They knew that they were in a great 
niinority, and, moreover, expected an invasion by the Ser- 
vians and Russians ; and when they found that their foes 


goes on to say that when the insurrection 
into an inde- 


were not so many as they expected, they revenged them 
lves most cruclly for the panie into which they had been 
thrown. There were few Turkish troops in the province, 
1 the authorities sent urgent appeals to Constantinop! 
for troops. A thousand regular troops sent in one direction 
d Ww more in another ‘would in few days have 
unped out every vestige of the revolution.” But no 
Ops were sent. 
* The pasha had recourse to the dangerous ¢ <pedi nt ol 
calling an ignorant and tanatical population to arms. . . 
The Turks gained an easy victory, and abused it shamefully; 


the innocent being made to suffer with the guilty in a man 
r too horrible to think of. Moreover, unscrupulous per- 
ms did not hesitate to gratify private vengeance on the 
occasion, and many a debtor got rid of an importunate 
reditor by denouncing 
(Qmarilt d hg 

The outrages committed by the Turkish armed rabble 
shall here be only alluded to. Sufficient to say that they 
were characterized not only by the burning of villages, the 
massacre of men, women, and children, but by numerous 
cases of the extremity of outrage upon matrons and 
virgins. The Bulgarian fugitives fled northward toward 
Servia, followed by the Turkish troops, for these had now 
been sent. 


Ni 


, or threatening to denounce, him as 


The Servians assert—which is not improbable 
that the Turks made plundering raids across the borders of 
the principality. Prince Milan called his subjects to arms, 
and, in conjunction with Prince Nicholas of Herzegovina, 
sent a cool proposition to the Sublime Porte to the effect that 
the Government of Bosnia should be given to Milan, and 
that of Herzegovina to Nicholas, they merely to pay a stipu- 
lated tribute to the sultan. The grand vizier refused even 
to consider this proposition, whereupon Prince Milan de- 
clared war against Turkey, and moved his ill-disciplined 
levies into Bulgaria, and soon had himself proclaimed King 
of Servia. It would seem that this whole procedure was 
undertaken under Russian influence. At all events, numer- 
ous Russian officers, with leave of absence, were found in the 
Servian army. After some fighting, the Servians were driven 
back into their own territory; and finally a truce was 
mediated. 

In the meantime, the Czar announced that he must fulfill 
his duty as the authorized protector of his co-religionists in 





To destroy as much of the | 


i 


| 
| pean war. 


the | 


Turkey, and declared his intention to march an army for 
that purpose into Bu.garia, and hold the province until satis- 
factory guarantees had been given by the Sultan for the 
security of the Christians there. It is said that he proposed 
that Austria should in like manner take military possession 
of Bosnia. If this be true, it indicates the idea of a future 
partition of European Turkey between Austria and Russia, 
the feasibility of which we shall hereafter briefly consider, as 
one of the possible solutions of the Eastern Question. 

The great powers, England especially, began to be alarmed 
at the imminent likelihood of hostilities between Russia and 
Turkey, which would not unlikely bring on a general Euro- 
Diplomatic notes and counter-notes, which it is a 
weariness to read, and perhaps an impossibility fully to com- 
prehend, passed between the various courts, and the upshot 


| was that a grand international conference has been convened 
| at Constantinople, to endeavor at least to tide over the 
threatening crisis, by inducing the Czar to moderate his 


| her only considerable ports, Trieste and Fiume. 


demands, and the Sultan to accede to certain claims. As we 
write, on the last day but one of the year, the issue is wholly 
dubious. A word may precipitate a war, whose extent and 
duration no man can forecast. As far as we can judge from 
meagre indications, the favorite idea of the diplomats is to 
put the disturbed provinces in essentially the position of 
Roumania ; the people in each of them to choose a Hospodar 
to administer the government, in nominal subjection to the 
Sultan, to whom a specified tribute is to be paid. One thing 
is certain, the Sultan’s beautifal constitution is treated as 


mere mock ry. 
The most hopeful angury of present peace lies in the fact 
of the financial embarrassment of Russia, and the alleged 


discovery by the Czar, that his army, and the means of moy 
ing it, are in a far less satisfactory condition than he had a 
right to suppose them to be. If this be so, quite lik ly the 
Muscovite bear may take a lesson from the fox in the fable, 
conclude that ** the grapes are not ripe yet !”? and bide his 
time a while longer. 

Supposing the Ottoman power to be extinguished in Turkey, 
till the “last word of the Eastern Question” would remain 
just where it is. Ten years hence, the possession of Con- 
stantinople will be just as vital as it now is for Russia, and 
in all human probability, she will be in a better position to 
gain it. Her vast system of railways will be completed, by 
which she will be able in a few days to concentrate all the 
armies of the empire on her southern frontier. The only 
powers in Europe who can make direct war wpon her are 
Germany and Austria, for only they border upon her. If 
to an accord with them, the partition of 
as easy as was that of Poland. 

Let us look again upon the map. Austria has a narrow 
strip of territory bordering upon the Adriatic, in which are 
She, like 
She can only become 
so by acquiring the western half of Turkey, which would be 
of no special advantage to Russia. Nature has marked out, 
the line of division. Commencing at New Orsova, where 
the Danube breaks through the Carpathians, a mountain 
spur shoots southward to the Balkans, separating Servia 
from Bulgaria. This spuris continued south of the Balkans 
to the Archipelago, dividing Turkey into two almost equal 
parts. Let Austria have the western, including Servia, 
which will give her the whole shore of the Adriatic, with 
several valuable harbors, and a broad frontier on the Archi- 
pelago, with the fine port of Salonika, and several others. 
This leaves Roumania, already half Russian, to the Czar, 
together with the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. But to 
such a partition there is one power whose assent is indispen- 
sable, and who will certainly fail to give that assent unless 


she can come 


Turkey will be 


Russia, needs to be a maritime power. 


| she can somewhere receive a corresponding advantage. 
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To Germany, the acquisition of any part of the Turkish | 
dominions would never be of the slightest use. She also | 
desires to be a great naval as well as military power ; but she | 
touches the water cnly along the Baltic, with a narrow strip 
upon the North Sea. The little kingdom of Holland, a part 
of the great western plain of Europe, shuts her off from the 
rest. Holland is worth to Germany as much as Western 
Turkey is to Austria, and almost as much as Eastern Turkey 
is to Russia ; for it would not only round off her territory, but 
contains the Zuyder Zee, which, for the purpese of a naval 
depot and training-field for vessels, is equaled only by the 
Black Sea. Prussia has never failed to take what she wanted, 
if she could only get it. The power which annexed Han- 
over, absorbed the free cities of Hamburgh and Frankfort, 
wrested Schleswig from Denmark, and Alsace from France, | 
would certainly have no scruples in seizing Holland, which, 
indeed, would be a gainer by ceasing to be a public kingdom, 


existing only at the mercy of her powerful neighbors, and | 


becoming a State, second only to Prussia, in the mighty 


German empire, to which she belongs geographically, and to | 


which she is closely allied by affinity of race, religion, and 
language. 
great empire in the East. Java, and as many more of the 
great islands of the Indian Ocean as she pleases, would be 
hers, opening the widest field for colonization. Great Brit- 
ain would, of course, be hostile to any such reconstruction 
of the map of Europe ; but she and all the rest of Europe 
would be powerless to prevent it. France, indeed, might 
gain rather than lose by it. The Powers whom we have sup- 
posed to be allies in the partition of Turkey and the dispo- 
sition of Holland, might well agree that France should have 
Belgium, which lies so conveniently for her; besides leaving 
ler free to extend her possessions on the African shore of 
the Mediterranean, Egypt itself not being excluded. 

In the development of the future civilization of the globe, 
the tendency certainly is toward the aggregation of its 
peoples into great nations, allied as nearly as may be in race 
and speech, and within boundaries marked out by nature. 
The distribution of the territory of Europe in the manner 
which we have indicated, seems to us not unlikely to be the 
ultimate solution of the Eastern Question. 


SHEEP WASHING, 
Tre associations connected with sheep-washing are pic- 
turesque and poetical, especially to the spectators. The 
most lovely pictures of rural life are these Spring views, 


which are made up of trees just budding into a Summer | 
costume, with a deep but quiet stream in the foreground, | 


with strong men struggling in the water, engaged in cleans- 
ing the fleece preparatory to its clipping. 
are often the reason of social gatherings, in which the young 
people take a prominent part; and to children the strug- 
gling sheep, the hard work of the men, the mishaps in the 


Such occasions 


splashing, sparkling water, are incidents of constant excite- | 
The poor sheep, however, for the time being, are | 
In the first instance, they are alarmed by | 
the preparations for their bath, which consists in fencing | 


ment, 
terrible sufferers. 


them up, and further startling their nerves by the boisterous 
laughter of the crowd of people that surrounds them. 
due time they are seized by the head, and dragged, strug- 


gling and resisting as they best can, into an element that in | 
Utterly incapable of understanding | 
| small crystals of sulphate of lime, and Carrara marble of 


their heart they abhor. 
the cause of this unusual treatment, they instinctively resist. 


If an old ram is the object of attention, he uses his head for 


butting, and his legs to help him break away. Once fairly 


in the stream, he becomes quiet, for the water gradually | 


penetrating his thick fleece, it strikes a kind of chill over | 


With Holland, Germany would also acquire a | 


Tn | 


him, and in the physical suffering that follows he often 
literally faints away. The cleansing process ended, the poor 
victim is dragged ashore, where, weak and exhausted, and 
with a weight of water in his wool that presses him to the 
earth, he lies and pants a while, more dead than alive: 


, 
gradually, however, he recovers himself, and is, no doubt, 


much astonished at his improved physical condition and 


superior personal appearance. 


Following the washing is the shearing of the fleece, which 
is clipped off so expertly that it comes from the animal as if 
it were a coarse woolen blanket. The fleece, ready for man- 
ufacturing, weighs, on an average, four pounds. Now, as a 
sheep can only be sheared once a year, and as it takes two 
pounds of good-conditioned wool to make a yard of cloth, 
and three and a half yards to make a gentleman’s suit of 
clothing—and if we consider, in this connection, that a sheep 
is only disrobed once a year, and mankind often has three 
new suits in the same period, it will be perceived that the 
number of fleeces required to meet this demand is almost 
incredible. The Elenham mills, on the Hudson, work up 400 
pounds of fleece wool per day ; it, therefore, takes the wool 
of a thousand sheep per day, or three hundred thousand a 
year, to meet the demand of this single manufacturing 
establishment. How many millions are needed to supply 
the world’s demand has not been calculated. 


WILD HORSES IN AUSTRALIA, 


In some of the northern districts of Victoria, troops of 
wild horses greatly infest some of the runs. The produce of 
some escaped animals, they have multiplied to such an ex- 
tent as to become a serious nuisance, and all attempts to 
capture them have been in vain. They not only consume 
the best pasture, but entice the horses of the squatter to 
partake of their wild freedom. 

At the approach of a mounted horseman they are off like 
the wind, and nothing but a South American corrall, and 
the Quacko, with his lasso, would suffice to bring them into 
captivity. The only alternative has been resorted to, viz., 
shooting them with the rifle, and this has been practised to 
some extent on many of the runs, and their numbers, in 
particular localities, greatly diminished ; but more system- 
atic action is needed before they are exterminated. 

The habits of these wild droves are precisely similar to 


| their South American relatives, a stalwart stallion being in 


command of each troop; and, on the first appearance of 
danger, actively rounding up his mares and foals, and lead- 
ing them off. If the Australian dushman was as practised 
with the lasso as he is with the stock-whip, the beast might 
be captured ; but he would require to be well-mounted, and 
some hard riding would have to be done before he could 
claim the victory. 





Imiration ALABASTER.—Carl Boschan says that if a statue 
made of plaster-of-paris or papier-maché be coated with 
thick, white damar varnish, and then dusted with a pul- 
verized glass, it will have, when dry, the appearance of ala- 
baster. If it be afterward varnished a second time, and 
dusted with coarsely pulverized white glass or mica, and 
again dried, it will be a very successful imitation of Carrara 
marble, especially if the marble veins be first traced on it 
with some delicate blue pigment. This method of prepara- 
tion follows that of nature, for alabaster consists of very 


somewhat larger crystals of carbonate of lime, which in 
reflected light glisten like white sugar. This effect is 
obtained with perfect deception by the brilliant white glass 
in coarse powder, 
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CERISE. 


Weary with a long day’s journey, I stumbled up the stairs 
that led to my friend’s lodging-rooms, and, taking the key 
from its hiding-place, entered. It was near his usual time of 
returning, and, according to our old agreement, whenever I 
came to the city I was to take possession of his apartments 
and wait for his appearance. 

The fire burned brightly in the grate, the easy-chair and 
slippers were beside it, and the study-lamp was lighted. 
Evidently he would soon return, and I sank into the chair 
which was 
waiting to re- 
ceive him, and 
stretched out 
my feet toward 
the fire, be- 
numbed with 
forty-eight 
hours’ riding 
in the cars in 
Winter. A 
quick step 
on the stairs, 
the key thrust 
into the lock, 
which would 
not turn be- 
cause it was 
not fastened, a 
peevish excla- 
mation, were 
followed by 
one of pleas- 
ure, as, On en- 
tering, he saw 
me. 

“At last, old 
fellow,” said 
he, giving me 
a hand -shake 
that almost 
brought tears 
to my eyes, so 
firm was the 
pressure, 
“you have 
eome. I had 
almost ceased 
to expect 
you,” and he 
looked into 
my face with 
that 
spo ke his 
pleasure quite 
as strongly as 
his grasp. 
“Three years is’ too long an absence for any friendship to 
endure,” 

“Don’t be foolish, Wilmot,” said I, laughing ; ‘‘ we are 
beyond our college and our lover days. A man’s friendship 
must be made of a poor material if it cannot endure absence 
and misunderstandings. Make much of me while you have 
me, for to-night is all that I can give you; to-morrow I shall 
be off again.” 

“Ah,” said he, “how unfortunate! I have an engage- 
ment, one of long standing, that I must keep to-night. Can 
you not spare me another evening ?” 
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CERISE.—‘‘ FEEBLY SMILING, SHE STRETCHED OUT HER HAND TO WELCOME US, AND TOOK 
THE BOUQUET THAT I HAD BROUGHT.” 
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** Not another hour ; to-morrow, at this time, I shall be 
an hundred miles away; but do not let me keep you; an 
evening lasts all night. I shall be here when you return.” 

He glanced at the clock. 

‘*T must make ready at once. 
to you, Kirby.” 

‘¢Pshaw !’ said I. ‘ Don’t make a fuss about it. I shall 
sleep while you are gone, and if an hour's sleep before mid- 
night be worth two after it, as wiseacres say, I shall be fresh 
enough to make you waste all the small hours with me.” 

Wilmot withdrew to the inner apartment to change his 
dress. ‘* This 
appointment 
must be of 
great import- 
ance, in his 
estimation, to 
be so punctu- 
ally kept that 
he cannot 
spare a half 
hour to me,” 
thought L 
When he sp- 
peared again 
he was dressed 
with serupu- 
lous care, and 
in the button- 
hole of his 
coat was a little 
nosegay, con- 
sisting of a 
yellow noisette 
rosebud, a ge- 
ranium leaf, a 
bit of mignon- 
ette and helio- 
trope. He held 
in his hand a 
bouquet, 
shrouded in 
white paper, 
and the cham- 
ber was filled 
with the heavy 
perfumes of 
oran g e-blos- 
soms, tube- 
roses, and Cape 
jasmins. His 
were 


It is but a poor welcome 


eyes 
strangely 
bright, and he 
had a nervous, 
agitated air, 
wholly unlike 
his ordinary 
manner. ‘ Ah,” thought I, ‘‘there is some fair lady in the 
case. No wonder an old chum like myself is shoved on 
one side for her.” 

‘* Kirby,” said he, ‘‘ there is the key of the closet ; you 
will find cigars, sherry, sardines——”’ 

‘‘You need not enumerate the contents of your larder 
which I dare-say is empty. I have dined, and this . .air 
and fire are better than anything else you can offer me.” 

He glanced again at the clock, and then ran hastily down- 
stairs and left me gazing at the fire, in whose glowing coals 
I saw face after face appear and fade away. It was not the 
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evening I had promised myself during my long day’s jour- 
ney (I had come fifty miles out of my way to see him), but 
I was no longer young, and knew that I was but meeting 
the common fate of the guest who is to come at any time. 
At last my eyes closed from weariness, and I slept, long and 


profoundly. 


} 





chance word, that almost seemed to drop from them unwit- 
tingly, that we either of us knew how rich they had once 
been, how poor they were now. From pupils we became 


| warm friends, and spent many happy hours with the old 


When I awoke, the iamp had gone out, and | 


the French clock on the mantel rang out three in silvery | 


tones. 
‘*The appointment is a long one,” said I, half aloud, as I 
groped about for the candle, which I remembered seeing on 
the shelf. ‘If he does not return soon, I shall avail my- 
self of his permission, and refresh myself at discretion.” 
But before I had quite decided upon this, the door opened 
and Wilmot entered. 


His face was deadly pale, and his | 


eyes had a fixed, unconscious look, like those of a sleep- | 


walker. He drew his hand across his forehead with a 
dreamy, perplexed air, and for a moment seemed bewildered 
to find me there. Had I not known him so well, I should 
have supposed he was in the first stage of intoxication, which 
affects some men with a sense of remoteness, and seem to 
separate them from their daily life. 

‘“* Ah, Wilmot,” said I, ‘‘ you keep late hours.” 

He drew a chair toward the fire and sat down. The souad 
of my voice seemed to steady him and break the illusion, 
whatever it might be, that surrounded him. 

‘You have waited long for me. I hope you have ——” 

He paused suddenly, as if he had lost the thought he was 
about to utter, and sat looking blankly at the fire. 

‘‘ Something has occurred to grieve or disturb you,” said 
I, gazing intently at him, as he did at the fire. ‘If it is 
anything that I may know, speak of it to me, and perhaps 
the disturbance or annoyance may be lessened. 
cannot be spoken of, and you wish to be alone, say so 
frankly, and I will relieve you of my company.” 

He put out his hand and grasped mine. 

“Stay,” said he. ‘I will speak of it. I cannot believe 
my senses, and yet I cannot doubt them. Some three years 
ago I became acquainted with a Frenchman named La 
Motte, who had a beautiful daughter, just growing into 
womanhood. He gave lessons in fencing, in his own apart- 
ments, to myself and a friend named Durant. Monsieur La 
Motte had seen better days, but his circumstances were sadly 
straitened now, and two humble apartments were all he 
could call his own. They were in an old house, in a decayed 


quarter of the city, which, like its tenants, had seen better | 


days. But, with the inborn. taste of a Frenchwoman, the 
young girl had contrived to give them an air of refinement 
and neatness which was wanting in all the rest. A few 
plants, a bird whose cage was embowered in some hanging 
vine, the white muslin curtains gathered in folds With a 
bright ribbon—all” made the room pleasant and cheerful in 
spite of the manifold uses which it served. In this room we 
took our lessons, and the little Cerise, notwithstanding our 
furious cut and thrust, sat at the window and worked undis- 
turbed at the little pieces of embroidery with which her 
nimble fingers were always busy. We 
respect and love our teacher, who had kept his heart curi- 
ously fresh and childlike, though he was sixty years old ; 
and for the little Cerise, so young, guileless, and pretty, we 
felt a love mixed with veneration, like that, I suppose, her 
countrywomen feel for a patron saint. She seemed so pure 
and holy—half-angel, while she trod the earth. 

“The tie which bound her to her father was very strong 
«2d close. Strangers in a foreign land, this outside Babel 
presscd them yet closer to each other. To spare, to con- 
trive which one should procure the most little joys and com- 
forts out of their slender means for the other, was the sole 
object of their lives, and each succeeded so well that neither 


soon learned to | 


appeared to have a wish ungratified. For it was only by a | 


| innocent hilarity. 


man and his daughter. The pleasure we tasted in their 
society had a flavor which we found in no other company. 

** One evening, as we were about to leave them, Monsieur 
La Motte asked us to return on the morrow to a little /ée on 
Cerise’s birthday. 

“** There will be nobody here but yourselves, gentlemen, 
declared he, ‘‘ but I do not like the day to pass unnoticed.’ 

‘*We went, and Durant carried with him a little cake, 
with Cerise’s name upon it in a curious device, and I a bon- 
quet composed of flowers for which I had heard her express 
u preference. We dressed ourselves with unusual care, for 
we knew Monsieur La Motte would expect it of us, and each 
had a nosegay at his buttonhole. Mine was like this,” and 
Wilmot touched the faded one in his coat as he spoke. 

‘*We were warmly received, and the old Frenchman pro- 
duced a bottle of Bordeaux, which was partaken of with 
He had also provided a birthday gift for 
his daughter—a violet ribbon for her hair—a gift which an 
American father would have deemed too trivial for a thought, 
much less for an offering. But the smile with which Cerise 


| received it proved that it was most precious in her eyes. 


But if it | 


| same pleasure. 


‘“*«The very color, said she, ‘‘that mamma used to wear 
so long ago,’ and she rose and tied it round her head, partly 
to conceal the tears which I fancied I saw coming to her 
eyes. 

‘* Cerise sang for us, which she had never done before, and 
her father told us some of his wittiest and most graceful 
stories, and the little quaint cuckoo-clock sounded two 
before we could tear ourselves away.” 

Wilmot shivered as he spoke, and paused in his story. 

‘**One other such evening have I passed in my life, and 
only one ; an evening like a June day—perfect in all things. 

‘** Whether Cerise saw it or not, Durant and myself were 
passing the bounds of friendship and becoming lovers. But 
no shade of difference was perceptible in her manner toward 
us. We were welcome, singly or together, and neither of 
us could flatter himself that he was dearer to her than the 
other. Each strove honorably to win her, but each feared 
to put his fortunes to the test and lose her friendship when 
he told his love. 

‘* Her sixteenth birthday came, and we had another happy 
meeting; each carrying the same gifts and receiving the 
It was the last of our joyous little fétes. A 


| cold, caught in the unusually severe Winter that followed, 


developed in Cerise the dormant seeds of the same malady 
that had taken away her mother. She grew pale and thin, 
and lost all beauty but the starry beauty of her lustrous 


eyes, which seemed looking far beyond this world into 











another. 

‘“‘Tf any sight could have pierced our hearts with a keener 
anguish than this slow, sure wasting away of the one we 
loved, it would have been the heart-broken expression of 
her father’s face when his daughter did not see him. Before 
her, he vailed his anxiety with a temder hypocrisy which 
must have cost him many bitter pangs. As for Durant and 
myself, one stronger than either of us would soon end our 
rivalry by bearing her away from the longing sight of both, 
and when we saw that it must be so, each tried to bear his 
own grief bravely by sharing that of the other. 

‘***T shall never speak to her now about it,’ said Durant. 
‘She thinks we both love her like brothers. Let it be so.’ 

‘«* Yes, like brothers,’ said I, assentingly ; and our small 
circle drew more and more closely together, as if it would 
delay the separation that must so soon come in it. 

“One more birthday came ; a day in December, as bright 
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and golden as any in June—one of those rare days which 
seem as if a Summer day had strayed away and lost itself 
amid the Winter’s snow. We went, punctual guests at the 
appointed hour. She and her father had both desired it. 
She was too weak to receive us as before, standing before a 
little, curious, black oaken table, on which were the violet | 
ribbon, the bottle of Bordeaux, and the four slender wine- 


glasses, and the octagon salver. She sat beside it, and, 


feebly smiling, stretched out her hand to welcome us. How | 
thin and transparent it was now, as the light shone through | 


it! all its rosy flesh and dimples were wasted quite away. 


Each strove to hide his own emotion under an assumed | 


gayety as he placed his offering on the table. 


‘Monsieur La Motte received us cordially, and told one | 
of his stories with inimitable grace and wit. We all laughed | 


at it; but it was hollow laughter, that ended suddenly, as if 
we were all startled at the sound we made. Cerise tied the 


violet ribbon on her hair, but it made her look still more | 


ghastly, and her chest heaved violently from the exertion. 
But she rallied quickly, and tried to sing; but her voice 
soared, wavered, and finally died away like a quivering 
flame. She took the bouquet that I had brought, touched 
the flowers, one by one, and called them by name, and bent 
over them as if she would inhale their perfume. But her 
cheek grew very pale. 

“* Put them outside the window, if you please,’ said she. 
‘They will be fresher and brighter in the morning for it.’ 

“T hurried to remove them ; I knew their heavy perfume 
was suffocating to her. 

“*Thank you, my friend,’ said she. ‘I am sorry to 
banish your flowers, I must be weak, indeed, when I can- 
not bear them.’ 

“Her father poured out the wine. Each raised it to his 
lips ; but who could say, ‘ Many happy returns of this day’ ? 
Durant’s hand shook, and he spilled his wine. My lips 
refused to taste ; but her father was braver than the rest 

“*Let us drink to a continuance of our love and friend- 
ship,’ cried he, in a clear voice. ‘ 

“** Yes, father,’ said Cerise, ‘here and hereafter.’ She just 
moistened her lips with the wine. ‘A continuation of our 
love and friendship, and many happy returns of this day!’ 

“A bright hectic suffused her cheeks as she spoke and 
looked at our wondering faces, 

“*Do not think, kind friends, that I do not know that I 
am going to die, because you fear to tell me so, 
cause I am, shall you forget me ?” 

“*Never! never!’ impetuously declared Durant and 
myself, 

“«Then, why should there not be many happy returns of 
this day ? Shall I have no more birthdays because I am in 
heaven ? Promise me, friends, that on the 3d of December 
you will always come here, and I will be here to welcome 
you. Promise that you will always come, as you come 
now. Bring me flowers and festive thoughts, in memory of 
the old, happy days.’ 

“*We promise,’ said Durant and myself, as she paused 
again, 

“* You were good friends to me always,’ said she, witha 
smile ; ‘you have given me many happy hours. Sing for 
me, and for them, father;’ and she named an old French 
Huguenot hymn, set to a quaint tune. 

“Monsieur La Motte sang unhesitatingly, in a voice 
which had once been a rich, deep bass, but which was now 
broken and quavering with age. It was a hymn in which 
her mother had delighted, and which he sang only on rare 
occasions to her; but the music bore one up with that 
strange feeling of exaltation which renders one insensible to 
pain, grief, and death. What were they all to the ineffable 
joy and glory beyond the grave? When he ceased, the 





But be- | 


men ———- 





| feeling remained. We seemed sitting in a wondrous light, 


| in which there was no more suffering or tears. But little 


| more was said; feeling had taken the place of words, and 
| when we left her, she gave us, for the first and last time, her 
| lips to kiss. When we saw her again, she lay in the stillness 
of death, with candles burning at her head and feet.” 
Wilmot covered his face with his hands, and sat silent for 
so long a time, that I half repented having led him to begin 
his story. But at last he said : 
**To-night is the 3d of December. 
| has been living in the same apartments. 


Monsieur La Motte 
She had made 
them sacred to him. They were full of her, he said, and he 
| should never leave them till he was carried out to take his 
place by her side. Everything remained as she had left it 
—the little work-basket, with its half-finished piece of em- 
broidery, with the needle still in the place where she had 
put it; the bird-cage, the ribbons, and curtains; every- 
thing but the mistress was there. We often visited him, 
and had we not gone there to-night, I think the old man 
would never have forgiven us. I left you, I-could not tell 
you why, though I felt I owed you some apology. I met 
Durant at the door, dressed like myself, with scrupulous 
care, with the same flowers, red-and-white rosebuds, which 
he used to wear in his coat, and with his birthday o.. 
| wrapped in a napkin. We went up the stairs without speak- 
| ing a word, and when we opened the door, though we had 
been there only yesterday, we felt as if she must be there to 
greet us. Monsieur La Motte was dressed in his neatly- 
brushed, thread-bare suit. The little oaken table was drawn 
| out in its place ; the bottle of wine and the violet-ribbon 
| were on it, and the one wax-candle was lighted. I uncov- 
| ered my bouquet, and placed it in the vase that was waiting 
| to receive it, while Monsieur La Motte welcomed us. 
|  ** Durant laid his cake in the old china plate, which, with 
| the octagon salver, was a relic of their former prosperity. 
| Then each took his seat ; but one chair was empty. Mon- 
sieur soon broke the silence. Evidently he determined that 
nothing she desired should be left undone. But his tale 
was of a graver sort than those he had told us on those other 
happy evenings, and moved us rather to tears than laughter 
—a story of one of his brave ancestors, who was more loyal 
| to his king than men are now to God. 
| ‘When he ended, he turned to Durant. ‘She said she 
| would be here, monsieur—she is, I doubt not. Will you 
not sing to her ?’ 

‘* Without hesitation, he sang out, loud, rich, and clear, 
the song of ‘ Bonny Dundee,’ for which she often asked him, 
and to which she never seemed tired of listening. I never 
heard him sing better ; the thought that he was singing for 
unseen ears gave him new force and expression. 

‘¢©«Thank you,’ said the old man, ‘ for her sake,’ 

“Then a profound silence followed. What we thought or 
expected, I do not know; but a sudden stillness seemed to 
fall upon us. We were seated in our usual way,.facing the 
little table at which she had presided as queen of the féte. 
The fire burned low in the grate, and the candle began to 
flicker. Suddenly, a soft, sweet strain of music rose upon 
the air, and died away. 

‘‘*Tt is the little German boy, upstairs, playing on his 
flute,’ said the old man, as the sound ceased, ‘ She loved to 
hear it ; it made her think of the angels.’ 

‘But a current of cold air seemed to fill the room, so 
plainly perceptible to us all that each looked behind him to 
see if the door had not flown open unawares ; but it was 
tightly closed. The little enckoo-clock sang out loud and 
clear, and the hands on the dial pointed to twelve. Mon- 
sieur La Motte rose, and was about to approach the table, 
when Durant laid his hand upon him. 

“Look !’ said he, hoarsely. 
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‘* Slowly the violet ribbon rose from the table—so slowly, | were forming a knot. It kept its position for a moment, and 
that the old man’s duller eyes had not perceived it—gently | then dropped to the floor. We watched this singular 
as a leaf flutters downward on an Autumn day, only the rib- phenomenon with dilated eyes. 
























THE PITAHAYA, OR GIGANTIC CACTUS.—SEE PAGE 150. 


bon fluttered upward, and not downward, It rose abouta| ‘‘ Mon Dieu cried Monsieur La Motte, ‘she has come ! 
foot and a half from the table, floated toward the empty | She is here! Do you not see her, gentlemen ?” 

chair, turned itself round as if it were trying to encircie ‘‘A dim, shadowy outline filled the chair—as thin and 
some object, and drew its ends together, as if invisible fingers | vaporous as those drifting clouds which fly across the heavens 
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ens on a Summer night, through which you plainly see the 
undimmed brightness of the stars. Through this vapor you 
saw the curious pattern of the chintz with which the chair 
was covered, and yet she was there! You felt, rather than 
saw her. 

‘“** There she sits !’ said La Motte, pointing to the chair. 
‘Cerise, my darling, we are here as you wished ? Can you 
not speak to us ?” 

‘“** Father,’ seemed to be rather breathed than spoken. 
We all heard it, and the old man trembled as the sound 
floated around the room ; yet he walked toward the table, 
and+poured out the wine, and cut the cake for us all, not 
omitting to fill the fourth glass and plate. We each took 
our glass. 

‘**Many happy returns of this day, 
faltering. 

‘We raised our glasses to our lips—slowly moved the 
fourth glass from the table toward the chair. It remained 
suspended in the air for half a second, then slowly inclined, 
as if toward a person’s lips, then as gradually moved back to 
the table again. 

‘**She does what she can to make herself visible to us,’ 
said Durant. ‘She 
is—she must be 
here. Look how 
she bends toward 
your flowers !’ 

“The white 
vapor seemed to 
bend toward the 
bouquet, and, with 
shadowy fingers, 
draw it toward 
itself, and  sepa- 
rate the flowers. 
It was not fear, 
but some emotion 
which I could not 
fathom, which 
made me cover 


’ 


cried he, without 


my face with my 
hands, 


My heart 


SARDINE FISHERY—-WASHING SARDINES.—SEE PAGE 159. 


When I removed 
them, I saw La Motte looking at me with sorrowful and 
surprised eyes. 

*** You do not fear, monsieur ? 
made us all so happy while she lived 
terrify you, does it ?’ 


seemed breaking, and I could not bear it. 


The little Cerise, who 
her coming does not 








FISHING FOR SARDINES, 


**¢QOh, no,’ cried I; ‘it was not fear that made me hide 


my eyes. I wish that I could sec her yet more plainly,’ and 
yet I shivered as I spoke. 

‘“* «Cerise !’ cried her father, in tones of passionate en- 
treaty, ‘our eyes are full of tears; we cannot see you. 
Appear for an instant as you did when you were with us!’ 

For an instant she sat in the chair, just as she did in the 
old days—blooming, gay, and fresh. The others saw her as 
I did ; I knew it by their faces, and by Durant’s hoarse and 
muttered exclamation. 


But she faded into a dim shadow 
again, as if all our longing could not keep her with us but a 
moment. Her father’s hand pressed heavily upon my 
shoulder ; but he soon struck up the old French hymn in 
his thin, quavering voice, and a soft, faint echo seemed to 
float over and around his words. 

**When he ended, he sank, exhausted, into a chair. 


The 
white vapor float- 
ed away; but, as 
it passed away, 
our lips felt as if 
they had been 
touched by some- 
thing cold, 

“*Ah, she is 
gone!’cried La 
Motte, ‘ gone back 
to heaven again. 
We would not 
keep her if we 
could; and yet, 
gentlemen, 
was my all. 
will come 





she 
She 
again 


on her next birth- 
day ; and you will 
come, too—will 














SALTING AND CLEANING SARDINES. 


you not gentlemen, while I live ? 
returns of this happy day.’ 

‘The old man’s voice 
We pressed his hand at parting, 
‘The 3d of December, always.’ ”’ 


failed him, and he ended in tears. 
and repeated after him, 
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Let there be many | 


As he ended, Wilmot turned from the fire into which he 
had been gazing—for, not once had his eyes met mine | 


during his narrative—and, looking me steadily in the face, 
said : 

“T do not ask you to believe me. Last year, I think, I 
should have believed no man—not even you, had you told 
me such a story. Had I been alone, I should have doubted 
to-morrow what I believe I have seen to-night. But there 
were three of us. We each saw the same thing ; and there 
is not a harder-headed lawyer in New York than Durant, or 
one less likely to be cheated by his eyes. 
as plainly as I did.” s 

**T have no opinion at all to offer, Wilmot ; but I am not 
such a fool as to think that what has never happened to me 
can never happen to any other man. Produce some of the 
cigars you mentioned before you went out, and let us 
immediately proceed to envelop ourselves in smoke hefore 
we separate for the night, or, rather, for the morning.” 

Did I believe him, 
reader? I do not 
know. But had he 
told me of anything 
else which he had seen 
or done, I should have 
done so most unhesi- 
tatingly: and why 
should I doubt him 
now ? 


Yet he saw her 


THE PITAHAYA, 

Tuts qneerly shaped 
plant, found in our 
southwestern territory, 
where, amid dreary 
wastes, it rears its tall, 
pillar-like stalks, is the 
very king of the cactus 
family. It is found 
especially in the r «ky 
valleys and slopes of 









New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. It was 
first mentioned by those 
early missionaries who, 
reaching the Gila, des- 
cribed so many strange 
things that they lost all 
credit. But it is, as they 
related, a useful plant, 
bearing a nutritious 
fruit, as the hunters of 
a later day found. 

Its name in various 
Indian dialects differs, 
pitahaya, sahuaro, being 
the more widespread. 
For its first few years it 
is globular, and is found 
under the shelter of the 
green-barked acacia. 
Then it shoots up, and 
at the height of ten or 
twelve feet blossoms, but 


its stalk sometimes rises to five times that height. It has 
few branches, and few of these have any blossoms. The 
flowers crown the top of the stalk and branches. The 


oval or pear-shaped fruit are clustered together, and, when 
ripe, fallto the ground. They are green, reddish above, and 
the pulp is crimson, and not unlike a fresh fig in taste. It 
ripens in July and August. 


SARDINES, 

Every one takes an interest in those delicate little fishes 
called sardines, which come to us all the way from the coast 
of Brittany, where the statistics show that 10,000,000 boxes 
are put up annually, and this is the way that it is done : 

Of course, the first thing is to catch the fish, which is 
accomplished by means of nets. A large number of s?‘l- 


| boats start out together, but soon scatter after they lose 


sight of the coast. When a shoal of fish is perceived, the 
captain of the boat runs her so as to almost face the wind, 
when one, two, and even six nets are thrown out and filled. 
The bait which attracts the fish is a preparation of cod-fish 
spawn, of which they are so fond that as soon as it is cast 
upon the water in the direction of the nets, they rush 





DRYING SARDINES. 
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FINAL COOKING OF SARDINES, 


toward it, become victims to their greed, and are very 
speedily secured by the fishermen, who carry them at once 
ashore to the salting-room, where the women, after sprink- 
ling them with salt, place them upon slanting boards covered 
with matting, that the blood and brine may run off. Other 
women then proceed to deprive them of their heads, tails, 
and intestines. After the time necessary for the salting 
process, they are removed in little baskets, containing about 
two hundred each, to the shore, to be washed. This done, 
the sardines are laid one by one over gratings until dry, 
when they are cooked in oil. After they are cooled and 
"drained the women carry thém to the ‘‘ boxing-room,” and 
spread them upon long tables, where fifty or sixty women 
lay them one by one into tin boxes. After this operation is 
concluded they are sent to the ‘ oiling-room,” where those 
employed for this purpose cover them with oil. The sol- 
derers then remove the boxes, and seal them up hermeti- 
cally. After every box has been carefully examined, they 
are subjected to a second cooking process in a boiler fur- 
nished with movable frames which can be drawn out with 
ease. Subsequently they are handed over to the women 
whose duty it is 
to brighten up 
the boxes with 
sawdust. They 
are again exam- 
ined to ascertain 
that the second 
exposure to the 
fire has not dis- 
turbed the solder, 
and if there be no 
leakage, they are 
stamped and 
packed. One man 
can stamp from 
2,000 to 2,500 
boxes in a day, 
and the women 
pack them up for 
transportation. 








BOXING OF SARDINES. 


THE PIGNON NUT — FRUIT OF THE 
CONED PINE. 

OccasIONALLY, while walking down our different thorough- 
fares, and passing the many fancy fruit-stores of New York, 
a careful observer will meet with certain interesting small 
novelties, which, on account of being seldom brought to our 
markets, are comparatively little known to the general pub- 
lic. Such a one is represented in the engraving on page 152. 
It is a little, buff-colored nut, called the ‘‘ pignon,” often 
also incorrectly spelled ‘‘ pinyon.” 

This nut is the fruit of a species of pine-tree (Pinus 
Sabiniana)—the sabine, or great prickly coned pine. It is a 
native of Upper California, and its sweet, edible fruit are 
collected in immense quantities by the California and 
Oregon Indians, as an article of Winter food. 

The nut is about an inch in length, and rather three-sided, 
although sometimes approaching the oval. Its shell is very 
hard and thick, and the extraction of the kernel would be a 
difficult task were it not that, as the shell seasons, it cracks 
down on one side sufficiently to allow the introduction of 
the blade of a 
penknife or nut- 
pick, which, with 
a very little pres- 
sure, causes the 
shell to fall into 
halves, disclosing 
the little, oblong, 
white kernel, en- 
veloped in its thin 
film of gauzy 
brown. 

These nuts are 
borne in the cone, 
which, as it 
ripens, cracks, 
and causes them 
to fall from their 
inclosures. At 
this time they are 


PRICKLY 














provided with 
stiff ‘‘ wings” 
(see engraving), 
which, however, 
they lose before 
being brought 
to our markets. 

The number 
of nuts con- 
tained in one 
cone is often 
very large. The 
itself 
of great 
often measur- 
ing a foot 
length and over 
seven inches in 
diameter, 
having as many 
as two hundred 
scales, 


is 
size, 


cone 





SEE PAGE 151. 


THE PIGNON NUT. 

two seeds ; thus 
bringing the number of nuts in one perfectly fertile cone 
up to four hundred. The yield from a single tree is often 
enormous, when we think that the tree frequently attains 
the height of 120 feet, bearing thickly its clusters of from 
three to nine cones. 

The largest trees of this species inhabit the aqueous vege- 
table deposits on the western flank of the Cordilleras, at a 
great elevation above the level of the sea. 

There are other species of pine which also yield edible 
seeds, viz.: Pinus Pinea, or the stone pine ; Pinus Guardi- 
ana, or neosa pine; and the Pinus Cembra, or Siberian 
cedar. 


ORNAMENTED ELEPHANTS’ TUSKS IN A LAOTIAN 
TEMPLE, 

A RECENT traveler, who penetrated to the interior of Laos, 
found a curious style of ornament in the temples. Of it we 
give a sketch. ‘The whole tusk of the elephant, three to five 
feet long, is taken and covered with elaborate carvings, 
sometimes merely beautiful and intricate arabesques, but 
generally Buddhah in niches, from one end to the other. 
G liing is freely used to enhance the effect. These are 
inserted in stands, and placed in various parts, forming an 
unique ornament. These, with parasols, embroidered ban- 
ners, and bronze statuettes, seem to be votive offerings, 
probably of royal personages. 


PLUCKED FROM THE FIRE. 

One beautiful, tranquil night, a few years ago, I was pac- 
ing the poop of the Muy Rose, a fine brig I commanded, as 
she glided silently over the rippling waters of the Gaspar 
Siraits, when I was suddenly started from a reverie in which 
I was indulging by the hoarse boom of a distant gun. 
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In personal appearance, Joe was as handsome a young 
fellow as could be found anywhere, and, though no one who 
saw him ashore would have ever suspected that he belonged 
to that semi-amphibious class who ‘‘ go down to the sea in 
ships”— for he was a terrible dandy in dress, whether on 
land or afloat—a better sailor never hauled out a weather- 
earring, or flirted with a pretty passenger: 

Although piracy is by no means so frequent in the 
Malayan Archipelago as it was a quarter of a century ago, 
I knew that whenever the crews of native prahus see a fair 
chance to despoil a trading-vessel, without fear of capture, 
they will not hesitate to do so ; therefore, I ordered the four 
guns we carried on our main-deck to be loaded with can- 
ister, and the rifles, which were all ready for use, to be 


| brought upon the poop. 


in | 


and | 


As I have said, the night was fine; but massive white 
clouds were flitting slowly across the sky, and it was only 
occasionally that the modest moon, like a bashful damsel, 
would peer from out the curtains of her azure bed, the 


| sky. 


each of | 
which contains | 


The firing appeared to be not far distant, judging by the 
sound, and I was not surprised when, on passing a headland 
of the coast of Billiton Island, a bright flash, that incarna- 
dined both sea and sky, disclosed the scene of strife. 

At that moment ‘‘ pale Luna” also showed her lustrous 
face, and revealed the fact that a large, long piratical prahu 
was engaged in an attack upon a trim schooner, whose 


| raking masts and peculiar build betokened that she was no 


| against the schooner at 
| present,” I said, and Joe 


| but, directly they saw 
| the Muy Rose, they re- 


“Did you hear that, Joe ?” I asked, uncertain whether my 


ears might not have deceived me. 

“Yes, sir; I expect some of those piratical cusses are 
roaming around. We can give them ‘ Hail Columbia’ if 
they meddle with us, however,” replied that most reckless, 
vet astutest of chief officers, Joseph Clarke—an old schovl- 
fellow of mine, whom I had chanced to meet in a Chinese 
port, and managed to persuade into accepting the then 
vacant position of mate aboard the May Rose. 





ordinary merchantman. 

‘Call the men up, Clarke. We'll take a hand in this 
little game, and I guess we'll be able to turn the tide of 
battle, which seems to 
be running _ strongly 


willingly sprang forward 
to obey my command ; 
for, though he was a 
gentlemanly fellow, and 
could be a quiet one, he 
dearly loved a genuine 
‘‘row,” and was in his 
element either in a ball- 
room or a free fight. 
The fleecy clouds re- 
obscured the moon be- 
fore the pirates had 
caught sight of us, so 
we were able to creep 
down close upon them 
before we excited their 
observation. They were 
then close alongside the 
schooner, and, by their 
ringing cries, I knew 
their numbers were 
swarming upon the deck 
of the hapless craft; 


turned to their prahu, 
and began to row hur- 
riedly away. 

The wind was fair, and 
my vessel fleet, however, 
so I ran the brig directly 
betweer the two con- 
testants, and poured a 
broadside into the prahu 





ORNAYENTED ELEPHANTS’ TUSKS 
IN A LAOTIAN TEMPLE 
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PLUCKED FROM TH2 FIRE.—‘TO MY HORROR IT SAW MISS SINCLAIR ENCIRCLED IN THE FOLDS 
OF A HUGE PYTHON,” 


and sheets! Swing the fore- 
yard |” 

The lively brig spun round 
like a top, and within ten min- 
utes was hove-to a short distance 
on the weather-quarter of the 
luckless stranger. As soon as 
my gig could be lowered and 
manned, I sprang into her, and 
was rowed alongside the 
schooner. 

“Come up, all of you, and 
lend a hand to extinguish the 
flames!’ I cried, as I clambered 
up the main-chains of what I 
now saw was a fine American- 
built yacht. 


with terrible effect, as I could judge by the yells and dis- Wondering what the deuce could have brought her into 
cordant shrieks which echoed the thunders of our trusty | those waters, I gained the deck, but could see no living 
guns. soul, though the blaze forward rendered everything clear to 


‘** The schooner has taken fire, sir !”’ cried Joe. my vision. 


I turned my head, and saw a lurid sheet of crimson flame I thought at first that the crew had abandoned her ; but 
soaring skyward from the fore-part of the pretty vessel. deeming it advisable to ascertain positively whether or not 
“Bout ship! Lively now, my lads! Down helm—tacks my surmise was correct, I dived down the companionwa~r. 

a 
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The door at the foot of the stairs was locked. Without 





I do not propose to record all the praises and thanks which 


pausing to reflect, I dashed my shoulder against it with | the newcomers showered upon me when the brig was once 
| more standing on her course ; it is sufficient to say that I felt 


such violence that it flew wide open, and precipitated me 
headlong into the saloon. It was lucky for me that I stum- 
bled, as I saw a sword flash over my head, and shivered 
against a mahogany stancheon near which I fell. 

‘Avast! We're friends!” I cried. 

‘‘Thank God for His mercy!” chorused half a dozen 
silvery voices. 

‘* An’ hev yer bate off thim murderin’ divils ?” echoed a 
buxom daughter of Erin. 

“Yes, of course we have ; my vessel’s close at hand, and 
some of my crew are trying to put out the fire forward. 
But where's the skipper and the crew ? I cannot see a per- 
son upon deck ; they haven't deserted you, surely ?” I cried, 
as soon as I could recover from astonishment produced by 
my noticing the fact that the eight occupants of the cabin 





were all of the gentler sex, though attired in the elaborate | 


costume which amateur yachtsmen who loaf around fashion- | 


able American watering-places genera!'y affect. 

“‘T’m the captain, sir; we haven’t any gentlemen aboard, 
and we all ran below when those fierce savages attacked us, 
we were so afraid,” replied a tall, dark-eyed, raven-haired 
brunette, whose cheeks assumed an erubescent tinge as she 
advanced to the front of the group of affrighted damsels. 

“*Good heavens!” I ejaculated, ‘do you know, miss, or 
madam, that your vessel is afire forward ?” 

** Oh, dear! oh, dear! whatever shall we do ? 
mind running the risk of being drowned, but to be burnt— 
ugh !” cried a beautiful blonde, whose golden hair fell in 
wavelets over the collar of her pretty sailor's shirt. 

‘* Listen, ladies!" I said, peremptorily, for I noticed a 
growing desire amongst all the little dears to begin talking 
simultaneously. 
things you are likely to need, as quickly as ever you can, 
while I go up to my men, and endeavor to extinguish the 
fire. No hesitation, mind; you have no time to spare, for, 
if we cannot make the flames succumb, you wiil have to 
abandon this eraft, and take refuge aboard my vessel.” 

I ran upon deck, and went forward. 
making strenuous exertions to extinguish the fire, but I saw 
at a glance that the demolition of the pretty yacht was cer- 


My boat's crew were | 


| somewhat embarrassed by them, though I knew that they 


emanated from truly grateful hearts. 

Although, I confess, I was burning with curiosity to learn 
how my fair friends came to be at sea without masculine 
escort, I declared I would not hear a word of their story until 


| the following day, for I was sure they needed rest after the 


excitement under which they had labored for the past few 
hours. So, after hot coffee had been imbibed, I assigned g 
berth to each lady, and bid a general *‘ good-night” to all. 

Next day I came upon deck a little later than usual, and, 
to my surprise, found all my pretty passengers congregated 
upon the poop—fiirting with my mate, it appeared, awaiting 
my advent, they said. 

‘**Good-morning, ladies. Glad to see you all looking so 
bright and fresh after your trouble of last night. Allow me 
formally to introduce you to the American brig May Ros», 
from Foochow, bound to New York, with a cargo of tea, 


| under command of Captain Herbert Hawley, your very 


We didn’t | 


“Just you pack up all the clothes and | 


tain, as the flames had gained great headway before our | 


arrival, and were now lapping up everything within reach 
with their thirsty tongues, which twined around the taper 
masts and tarry shrouds, and sent in volumes skyward a 
myriad of shimmering sparks. 

** May Rose, ahoy !” I yelled. ‘Send off another boat, 
and let the steward get the cabin fixed up; we are to have 
passengers.” ' 

** Ay, ay, sir!” came floating back the response. 


** Lay aft, lads, and get the baggage into the boat. Mind 


what you're about, though ; they’re all ladies aboard here,” | 


I said, directly I saw the brig’s quarter-boat coming toward 
the schooner. 

‘Whar in thunder’s the men—th’ everlastin cusses ain’t 
skedaddled, hev they ?” I heard Jack Clewline ask his 
chum. 

** Derned if I know ; likely them infuriated critters as sot 
the hooker on fire chucked ’em all ter Davy Jones,” was the 
hoarse reply. 

Without any very great difficulty, we succeeded in trans- 
porting ‘‘ the crew” of the yacht, together with their effects, 
to the May Rose; for the girls were excellent sailors, and, 
having quite recovered from their fright, lent us their really 
valuable assistance. There was general weeping and lament- 
ation, however, when, soon after we gained my vessel, the 
pretty yacht sank down, a holocaust, beneath the seething 


surface of the sea. 


‘ 


humble servant ; and to my chief officer, Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
who seems, by-the-by, to have stolen a march upon me in 
gaining your acquaintance. Now, will one of you kindly 
oblige me with an introduction to each of the pretty crew I 
am glad to welcome on board of my vessel ?” 

“The yacht from which you rescued us, Captain Hawley, 
was the Psyche, of Cape May,” said the dark-eyed houri who 
had spoken for her sister sirens the previous night, ‘and I, 
Alice Sinclair, late commander of her, tender, on behalf of 
myself and friends, our warmest thanks to you for the hero- 
ism and gallantry you and your subordinates displayed last 
night in rescuing us from certain immolation. This is Miss 
Millicent Masters, erstwhile chief-mate of the Psyche, and 
these, the crew of my poor little yacht, are my old school- 
fellows, the Misses Fanny Forbes, Maud Merton, Clara 
Cushing, and Florence Forten. Amy Brooke, most attentive 
of Abigails, was our stewardess, and Bessy Burke, who so 
nearly killed you when you came to aid us, our cook.” 

‘Shure, captin, darlint, I niver dhramed it was a dacint 
gintleman a-comin’. Bad cess to me, I thought ’twas won ov 
thim dirty black nagurs, I did,” interrupted Bessy. 

‘* Never mind, my lass, you did quite right, and showed 
your Celtic pluck,” I said, after shaking hands with each of 
the pretty girls. ‘‘I propose, ladies, that we have breakfast 
now, and then we shall all feel well fortified to listen to the 
recital of your adventures, which, I assure you, I am most 
anxious to hear from the lips of ‘Captain’ Sinclair.” 

While we were partaking of the matutinal meal, I ven- 
tured to ask whether the young ladies possessed any other 
habiliments than the masculine ones which they wore so 
gracefully. 

‘Oh, yes, indeed !” chirruped Miss Cushing, a blushing, 
blue-eyed blonde, ‘‘ we have plenty of nice dresses. But we 
don’t intend to wear them while at sea ; this ‘ rig’ is so much 
more comfortable—yes, and becoming, as you say, Mr. 
Clarke. We felt rather awkward at first, you know; but then 
there were no impudent men to make fun of us, so we soon 
got used to it.” 

Breakfast over, we adjourned to the poop, and seated our- 
selves a Ja Turk, in a semicircle, the centre of which was 
occupied by “Captain” Sinciair, with logbook ready for 
reference. 

“Now, Captain Hawley, before I commence, I must 
request that no one will interrupt me, or else I may lose the 
thread of my yarn. Being a girl, of course I can only reel it 
off after my own fashion ; but I will endeavor to be as con- 
cise and accurate as possible.” 

I replied that I would do my utmost to preserve order and 
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prevent interruption ; but, nevertheless, so many occurred, 
that I think it advisable to give only the gist of her story. 
Condensed, it ran as follows : 

The Psyche was owned by one of Miss Sinelair’s elder 
brothers, whose chief amusement was yachting, a pastime he 
never enjoyed so much as when he had on board his pretty 
vessel a party of nice girls, who were not ‘‘ mawkish,” or 
fearful of disaster. 

When Alice had finally quitted the seminary at which she 


had been educated, she had persuaded several of her favorite | 
schoolfellows to pay a visit to her father’s house, a stately | 


mansion at Cape May, wherein Mr. Sinclair always spent the 
Summer months. 

These young ladies, from constant cruising in the Psyche, 
became so au fait in matters maritime, that they decided 
that the only thing necessary to complete their nautical edu- 
cation was a knowledge of navigation. 
chief confidante, Milly Masters, soon acquired, and it was a 
casual complimentary remark made by their tutor, the old 
sailing-master of the Psyche, that led to their paying a visit 
to Orient seas. 

‘*You could navigate a vessel to any part of the world just 
as well as I could, Miss Clara,”’ he had said ; and the words 
made a deep impression upon the young lady to whom they 
were addressed. 

‘* What capital fun it would be to run off with the Psyche, 
and take a cruise all by ourselves, to some of those sunny 
Eastern climes, the beauties of which I am constantly hear- 
ing spoken of in rapturous terms,” said Clara, when closeted 
with her five friends, the Misses Masters, Merton, Cushing, 
Forbes, and Forten, one night, after they had thoroughly 
enjoyed a delightful day’s sail. 

‘*A glorious idea !” chorused her listeners ; and then and 
there, in the mystic stillness of that ornate chamber, a dire- 
ful plot was concocted. 

Proper, suitable dresses were to be ordered, the Psyche 
surreptitiously provisioned for a long cruise, and two maid- 
servants suborned to assist in the cutting-out expedition. 

When everything was ready, a favorable opportunity to 
seize the vessel was anxiously watched for. It soon pre- 
sented itself. The sailing-master of the Psyche went to 
Newport, on a visit to his wife, so the six girls proceeded on 
board, accompanied by their two servants, at an early hour 
one bright and beautiful morning in June. To dispense 
with the regular crew was merely a matter of finesse. They 
were directed by Miss Sinclair, whose orders they always 
readily obeyed, to trip anchor and hoist the sails, and, when 
that was accomplished, were dispatched in detachments— 
three in a shore-boat for unnecessary provisions, two in the 
dingy to bring off the owner, who was then peacefully slum- 
bering under the parental roof, blissfully oblivious of all that 
was going on aboard his trim craft. 

As soon as the coast was all clear, the anchor was hove to 
the bows by the reckless young ladies, the helm put up, and, 
wafted by a fresh breeze, the fleet Psyche sped like a white- 
winged bird over the sparkling emerald waves, until the land 
faded far in her wake. 

Letters for their friends, informing them of their intention 
to take a long cruise, had been left in Clara’s boudoir, so the 
girls did not feel any particular remorse for the step they 
had taken until long after the first flush of excitement had 
evanesced, and they had advanced so far on their voyage, 
that to return would be almost as difficult as to proceed. 

With the exception of a few gales, and a hard storm when 
off the Cape of Good Hope, the Psyche experienced very fine 
weather all the passage, and she had been navigated with 
such skill that Java Head was reached without u mishap. It 
was the intention of the beautiful buccaneers to proceed to 


Singapore, where they proposed to recruit their stock of | will you not?” 


This, Alice and her | 


provisions, prior to continuing their voyage to Hong Kong. 
| But in the Straits of Gaspar they had encountered unex- 
pected foes, the merciless pirates, from whose clutches I had 
plucked them just in the nick of time. 

I did not possess suflicient courage to read much of a lec- 
ture to the young ladies, upon what I could not but consider 
| their very reprehensible conduct ; for I could see that they 
| were all thoroughly ashamed of their escapade, and deeply 
| grateful for preservation from the dreadful fate which their 
erratic conduct had nearly brought upon them. 

They were all beautiful and highly accomplished ; yet I 
was soon able to detect the reason why Miss Sinclair's young 
companions had placed such implicit confidence in her as to 
allow themselves to be lured into entering upon such an 


insane expedition as that of voyaging, unaccompanied by 
any of the sterner sex, to foreign climes. 

Clara was a girl who possessed no ordinary attributes. 
Apart from her wondrous beauty and queenly presence, 
there was something commanding about her that it is diffi- 
cult to define, with which also were amalgamated powers of 


fascination utterly irresistible. She was, in fact, an exquisite 
specimen of American girlhood—beautiful, brave, gentle, 
generous, and thoroughly self-reliant. 

Joe Clarke, however, did not seem to appreciate her merits 
so highly as those of Miss Masters, who was certainly a 
remarkably nice girl—one of your pretty, golden-haired, 
violet-eyed darlings—but who seemed to approach nearer to 
Byron’s description of Dudu, who found such favor with 
Don Juan, than to meet my idea of feminine perfection. 
The other young ladies were gay, lively, and generally 
charming ; but I soon found that they were mentally far 
inferior to their leader, who was simply peerless. 

Nearly a week had elapsed since the arrival of the Psyche's 
crew on board my vessel, and yet the May Rose had not 
advanced fifty miles further upon her homeward course, for 
only light, contrary airs fanned her sails. 

I came on deck one morning just as the golden sun rose 
in majestic splendor from a bed of amber-violet clouds, and 
flung slant rays of glory across the stately palms and virent 
trees which clothed with a mantle of green a small island, 
toward whose silvery beach the rippling tide was bearing my 
bonny brig. 

The sails hung lazily from the yards and gaffs, for there 
was not even sufficient breeze to cause them to flap ; so, on 
ascertaining that the water was only thirty fathoms deep, I 
considered it advisable to drop anchor. 

When the young ladies came on deck, they were enrap- 
tured with the beautiful appearange of the island on our lee, 
and beseeched me to allow them to go ashore. 

“T should have thought that, from your experience of the 
natives in these parts, you would hardly wish to run the risk 
of again meeting with any of them,” I remarked, with a 
malicious smile. . 

“Ah! but you told us yourself, only the other day, you 
know, that the natives ashore were generally pretty peaceable 
people, and that it was only those piratical prahus that any 
one had cause to fear,” replied Alice. 

‘Do you wish particularly to go ?” I whispered in her ear. 

“Why, of course I do, or Ishould not have asked. If you 
go with us, I shall not be afraid of a host of natives. By-the- 
| by, what is the name of this island ?” 

"+ Pulo Leat, a spot which you ought never to have been 
near, if the Psyche was bound to Singapore. You should 
have taken her through the Straits of Banca, instead of those 
of Gaspar.”’ 

‘© Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit,’as my brother 
Launcelot used to say, when we accused him of doing any- 
thing foolish. But you will take us ashore, Captain Hawley, 
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The dark, lustrous eyes uplifted themselves, the coral lips 

prettily pouted, a tiny hand, white and delicate as alabaster, 

yas laid upon my arm. What could I, being but a man, do 
but surrender ? 

“Certainly, Miss Sinclair, if it will afford you pleasure. I 
am willing to set out directly after breakfast,” I said. 

A slight flush mantled the check of the beauteous girl ; 
her perspicacity enabled her to divine that I was growing 
fond of her, and that my ready submission to her will was 
not the result of a mere desire to be deemed courteous. 

I gave Mr. Julius Northrup, the second mate of the May 
Rose, instructions to have the quarter-boat ready for us, and 
then followed the ladies down to the breakfast-table. 

As soon as we had done sailor-like justice to the palatable 
viands my steward had prepared for our oblectation, Joe 
Clarke and I assisted the girls into the boat, and leaving the 
brig in charge of Mr. Northrup, were rowed by four of my 
crew up to the sparkling, silvery beach that severed the azure 
of the ocean from the emerald-green of the island. 

We landed without difficulty upon Pulo Leat, for the sea 
was calm and smooth, and glistened like mercury in the 
mellow rays of the great orb of day. 

Leaving the beach, we wandered up a narrow game-track 
until we came to a small patena, or meadow, surrounded on 
all sides by most beautiful trees, some clothed to their very 
crowns with odorous blossoms, others so laden with delicious 
fruits that their branches bowed beneath the burdens pen- 
sile from them. 

Dotting the meadow, here and there, stood stately papaws 
(Carica papaja), with their coronals of pinnatisect leaves ; tall 
cocoanut palms (Cocos mucifera) towered toward the cloud- 
less skies; the beautiful Champahu, the tamarind-tree, its 
wide-spreading branches covered with delicate blossoms, 
filled the air with fragrance; while the Champadak and 
Cartocarpus intergrifolia, laden with luscious fruits, mingled 
their leaves with those of the prolific mangustin, durian, and 
lime. 

Birds of gaudy plumage warbled sweet songs from amid 
the leafy thickets, the bright cellular green of which was 
occasionally rclieved by the vivid scarlet of the pomegranate- 
flower, the golden glow of yellow bignonias, and the virgin 
whiteness of great clusters of night-blooming cereus. 

‘*Eden could never have equaled this lovely spot,” said 
Miss Sinclair, who was enchanted with the prospect before 
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CUZCO COSTUMES—WOMAN OF THE LOWER ORDER. 


her. Hitherto she had been a stranger to the glorious mag- 
nificence of scenery in the oriental tropics. 

‘No, indeed ; for our primal mother’s beauty could not 
have enhanced the charms of Paradise so much as yours 
does this fertile spot,” I replied. 

Clara and I had left the rest of the party regaling them- 
selves upon pumplenoos, the fruit of a fine tree (Citrus 
decumanus), under whose drooping branches they reclined, 
and strolled up a narrow game-track that led we knew not 
whither. A slight shade of annoyance flitted across the fair 
face of my companion. 

“T wish you would not say such things to me, Captain 
Hawley. From men like Mr. Clarke I expect such vapid, 
meaningless compliments, and estimate them at their proper 
value ; but I do not like to hear a thoroughly sensible man 
address such platitudes to me, for I consider that he holds 
me in such slight estimation as to imagine that I feel delight 
in fulsome flattery,” she said. 

I was effectually silenced, though I admired the dear girl 
all the more for showing herself superior to paltry praise. 

We strolled onward until we came to a small glade or 
opening in the forest, across which a herd of tiny deer 
(Cervus muntjack) fled, on our approach. 

“What exquisite little creatures! How gracefully they 
bound! Ah! what is that ?” cried Miss Sinclair, alarmed 
by a buzzing sound above her, and the shrill shriek of a 
small reptile somewhat resembling an alligator, only it pos- 
sessed wings, that passed close to her as it flew from the 
upper branches of a tall anchar—the upas-tree of Foerchfs 
romance —to a giant lingoa, into one of the enormous 
excrescences on the lower part of the trunk of which it 
struck its sharp talons. 

“Tt will not harm you, Miss Sinclair. It is a flying 
dragon—the Draco-fimbriatus of naturalists. I have long 
been wishing to obtain a few specimens for the Salem 
Museum. This is a famous opportunity to do so. Just 
hold my pistol, please. I think I can impale that fellow 
with my knife,” I said, handing to my companion a revolver 
I had been carrying in my hand for security against ferocious 
animals, if any existed, and drawing a long, keen couteau de 
chasse I wore in my girdle. 

Creeping stealthily forward, I reached the tree to which 
the winged reptile was clinging. With a skillful thrust, I 
impaled the poor creature, and was mentally congratulating 
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CUZCO COSTUMES—INDIAN WOMEN.. 


myself upon my success, when a piercing shriek rang upon | 
my ear, instantly followed by the report of a firearm. 

Wheeling instantly around, to my horror I saw Miss | 
Sinclair encircled in the folds of a huge python, whose 
flexuous nether extremity was twined around the trunk of a 
tree, toward which he was drawing his victim, with the evi- 
dent intention of crushing out her life ! | 

Her struggles were vain, the muscular power of the great 
ophidian was irresistible—a few seconds only, and her death 
would be inevitable. 

Withdrawing my knife from the transfixed dragon, I 
sprang with giant strides toward where the fairy girl was 
struggling with her subtle foe. In my eagerness, my 
anxiety, I was almost blind ; but I could see the eyes of the 
reptile gleam and glare, and his parti-colored skin glisten in 
the golden sunrays. 

One dexterous stroke I dealt with my trusty knife ; it cut | 
clean through the python’s extended body ; a torrent of | 
deep-crimson blood gushed forth, the folds relaxed, and the | 
hideous creature writhed in agony upon the gore-stained 
grass. 

Poor Clara was senseless. I feared she was dead—feared 
that her pure young soul had fled to its heavenly home. 
Raising her in my arms, I bore her swiftly to the brink of a 
tiny rivulet that chattered through the forest on its passage 
to the all-absorbing sea. : 

Ferns were her couch ; flowers bowed their heads in sym- 
pathy over her. She still breathed, though her heart’s pul- 
sations were slow and irregular. I dashed water from the 
limpid stream in her lovely, pallid face ; I chafed her little 
hands ; in my frenzy of woe I covered her cheeks with kisses, 
and in endearing terms besought her to awake from her 
death-like sleep. A tremendous thrill passed through her 
frame ; a convulsive sob broke from her bloodless lips ; the 
jetty fringes of her eyelids parted—she gazed into my face 
as I pressed one last, passionate kiss upon her marble brow. 

“Where am I?” she murmured. ‘Oh! it was too 
terrible !”” 

‘You are safe now, darling ”—I did not attempt to weigh 
my words at that moment—‘‘I am with you, and that cruel 
reptile is dead. Tell me, I implore you, Clara, have you 
sustained any serious injury ?” I cried. 

She smiled sweetly upon me—she read my heart’s secret 
plainly. 
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“Ido not think so ; I feel no pain. 
fright, I fancy,” she replied. 

I placed my arm around her dainty waist, and drew her 
fair head upon my breast. For a moment I could not speak, 
feelings of deep gratitude for her preservation so over- 
powered me; but at last my tongue found utterance, and I 
poured into her attentive ear the story of my love. 

The cynical stream laughed merrily as it carried the tale 
to the sea, the fragrant flowers blushed in emulation of their 
queen, and the bright birds sang their sweetest songs of 
joy. 

“Tell me, my darling, is my future to be bright or 
drear ?” 

* Bright as the sun at noontide, Herbert, if my devotion 
to you will have power to lighten your pathway through 
life.” 

When we rejoined our comrades, and told them of Clara’s 
narrow escape from the terrible python, Joe Clarke openly 
expressed his astonishment at our looking so happy and 
unconcerned ; but I saw each of the girls glance at my 
betrothed, and from the merry twinkling of their bright eyes, 
I could tell that they divined the sequence of what threat- 
ened to have been a dreadful catastrophe. 

Soon after our return to the brig, a fresh breeze sprang 
up, which carried us clear of the Straits, and, indeed, wafted 
us nearly all the way to the Cape of Good Hope, around 
which a vessel filled with happier hearts than those aboard 
the May Rose never passed. 

One fine, starlit night, when the southeast trade-winds 
were driving us merrily over the phosphorescent surges, I 


I fainted from mere 


was sitting with my fiencée upon the lee-side of the poop, 
| hidden from observation by the shadow of the mainsail, 


when Miss Masters came up on deck, and began to chat with 
the chief-mate. 

‘We must be nearing the equator, Mr. Clarke; my 
favorite constellation, the Southern Cross, will soon be no 
longer visible,” said Millicent. 

‘‘Did you ever hear a legend about those lustrous stars, 
Miss Masters ? No! Well, we sailors believe that just prior 
to the crucifixion our Saviour gave to his Mother, the Virgin 
Mary, a diamond brooch, in the form of a cross, and that 
she took it from her bosom during the Transfiguration, and 
placed it in the sky, as a beacon and emblem of Hope to us 
poor mariners.” 
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‘* A pretty conceit, Mr. Clarke. 
but I don’t know much about it, I fear. 
brightest orbs visible in this hemisphere ?” 

“Your eyes, Miss Milly,” replied Joe, sighing sentimen- 
tally. 

** Nonsense, Mr. Clarke.” 

“If they would only beam with love-light upon me, I 
should never know what care was,” 

Joe was evidently bringing things to a climax ; the whis- 
pering became inaudible, but a sound as of vehement oscu- 
lation soon reached our ears, and the following day Clara 
informed me that Milly had confided to her the fact that she 
had promised her hand and heart to the irrepressible Joe. 

At last Sandy Hook was reached, and our pleasant passage 
drew to a close. 

As we entered the Narrows, I went into my berth for the 
purpose of assuming my “‘shore-going” attire. O'Leary, 
the steward of the May Rose, was brushing my coat. 

‘*T’'ll be lavin’ the brig in New York, sir, I’m thinkin’,” he 
said, diffidently. 

‘‘ Why, Mike, how’s that ?” I asked, slightly astonished, 
for the fellow was a good servant, and had sailed several 
voyages with me. 

‘“‘ Shure, sir, Miss Burke’s persuaded me to lave the say 
altogether ; an’ as I’ve got a bit o’ money in the bank, we're 
jest agoin’ to git married !” 

‘‘Whew! that’s how the land lies, is it? Well, I wish 
you joy, Mike; your future wife’s a mighty good cook. 
But I thought you preferred Miss Sinclair’s maid, Amy 
Brooke ?” 

‘* An’ troth, sir, she’s a moighty fine gurl, that same Miss 
Brooke ; but Mr. Northup, the second mate, tuk a fancy to 
her, and she’s goin to be his wife, sir—so Bessie says.” 

I went up on deck, found Clara, and drew her aside. 

“Will you kindly inform me, my darling, how many wed- 
ding-rings I had better order while I’m ashore? I know of 
four that will be required; but, perhaps, a few of your 
young friends have entered into matrimonial engagements 
with some of the sailors, as all the officers were bespoken.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Herbert,” replied my affianced. ‘I 
knew all about Milly's, Amy’s, and Bessie’s love affairs long 
ago. I’m sure I don’t begrudge them their happiness, and 
neither ought you, sir, for——” 

‘**T had the first choice, and I gained the greatest prize of 
all, when you, dear love, consented to share the future with 
me,” I interrupted, as I kissed her adieu, and went ashore. 

It seems only the other day that I led my bonny bride 
from the hymeneal altar, for happy hours fly swiftly by ; 
yet, since then, bachelors have been converted into Bene- 
dicts by each and every one of the pretty crew whom we 
‘**plucked from the fire” in the far-off Gaspar Straits. 


Which are the 





_ CUZCO COSTUMES, 
Cuzco, a hundred leagues from the sea and 12,558 feet 
above its level, with a chilly climate, has preserved a charac- 
ter of its own, unchanged by foreign intercourse. Fashions 


do not alter, and are little likely to undergo much modifica- 
tion. Chilly as the climate is, fires and stoves for heating 


the houses are unknown. Warmer clothing alone gives | 


artificial heat. The Indians wear woolen shirts and clothes, 
to which men add the Ilacola, and women the Ilacolla, larger 
or smaller woolen mantles. They have an aversion to cold 
water, and it is doubtful whether from birth to death they 
ever wash even their face and hands; the rest of the body 
never, beyond all doubt. They sleep in their clothes, and 
when a garment is worn out, cover its rags with a new one. 
The result of such a life need not be described ; it detracts 
from the picturesque effect shown in our illustration. 


I’m fond of astronomy ; | 





The Spanish women, of whom we give a specimen taken 
from the middling class, are probably of mixed blood, 
| though all deny-it. Graceful, timid, domestic, and indus- 
| trious, they are seldom seen abroad, and it requires some 
great holiday to bring them all out. Except among the 
| fashionables, their dress is very plain and modest; even the 

national costume is worn without the coquettish grace seen 

on the coast. 
| The women of Cuzco (says a French traveler) are gener- 
ally of dark complexion, of middle size, and tend to a full- 
| ness of figure. Among them the Indian type still predomi- 
| nates over the Spanish, as the qualities and faults of the 
| native race reappear beneath the varnish of education which 
| covers them. Still, it would be a deadly insult to remind a 
| Cuzco woman of her origin. All are ready to prove that 
they are Andalusian from head to foot, and if you are inti- 

mate in the family, the foot will be displayed as an evidence 
| beyond dispute. The tiny shoe does, indeed, recall that pro- 
| vince by its size, and would be a fitting slipper for Cinder- 
ella ; but in ethnology slippers do not prove much. The 
women we allude to, it must be understood, are those from 
| fifteen to forty-five. Those past the age of illusion say, 
| frankly, ‘‘ Somos Indias para que negarlo?”—“We are 

Indians, what is the use of denying it ?” 

All are distinguished by sweetness and amiability, com- 
bined with a modest timidity that makes their conversation 
| a sort of stammering. They live a very retired life, making 
| few visits. 
The costume is that of the time of the viceroys, and 
retains the frightful saya angosta, or pollera apresiliada, 
which, on one of the lower order, seen from behind, gives 
| her the appearance of a huge black beetle. The fashionable 
| ladies alone have renounced it. They affect the fashions of 
Paris, but of Paris of fifty years ago ; and what they appear 
may be seen from our illustration. 


| TRADITIONS AND ANECDOTES OF THE BAGPIPE. 


| "Tere is at Rome (writes a correspondent) a sculpture, in 
| basso relievo, representing a piper playing on an instru- 
ment resembling the Highland bagpipe. The Greeks, 
unwilling as they were to surrender to others the merit of 
useful inventions, acknowledge that to the Barbarians—i. e., 
the Celts—they owed much of their music, and many of its 
instruments. The Romans, who no doubt borrowed the 
bagpipe from the Greeks, used it as a martial instrument 
among their infantry. It is represented on several coins, 
marbles, etc.; but, from rudeness of execution, or decay of 
| the materials, it is difficult to ascertain its exact form. On 
the reverse of a coin of the Emperor Nero, who thought him- 
self an admirable performer on it, and who publicly dis- 
played his abilities, the bagpipe is represented. An ancient 
figure, supposed to be playing on it, has been represented, and 
particularly described, by Signor Macari, of Cortona, and it 
is engraved in Walker’s History of the Irish Bards ; but it 
does not, in my opinion, appear to be a piper. A small bronze 
figure, found at Richborough, in Kent, and conjectured to 
have been an ornament of horse furniture, is not much more 
distinct. Mr. King, who has engraved three views of it, and 
others, believe it to represent a bagpiper, to which it has 
certainly more resemblance than to a person drinking out of 
a leathern bottle. 

The bagpipe, of a rude and discordant construction, is in 
use throughout the East ; and that it continues the popular 
instrument of the Italian peasant is well known. In Italy 
it is the medium through which the good Catholics show 
their devotion to the Virgin Mother, who receives their 
adoration in the lengthened strains of the sonorous Piva. It 





is a singular but faithful tradition of the Church, that the 
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shepherds who first saw the infant Jesus in the barn, ex- | 


pressed their gladness by playing on their bagpipes. That 
this is probable and natural, will not be denied; but the 
jluminator of a Dutch missal, in the library of King’s Col- 


lege, Old Aberdeen, surely indulged his fancy when he rep- | 


resented one of the appearing angels likewise playing a 
salute on this curious instrument. The Italian shepherds 
religiously adhere to the laudable practice of their ancestors ; 
and in visiting Rome and other places to celebrate the ad- 
yent of our Saviour, they carry the pipes along with them, 
and their favorite tune is ‘‘ The Sicilian Mariners,” often 
sung in Protestant churches. 

It is the popular opinion that the Virgin Mary is very fond 
and is an excellent judge of music. I received this informa- 
tion on Christmas morning, when I was looking at two Cala- 
brian pipers, doing their utmost to please her, and the infant 
in her arms. They played for a full hour to one of their 
images, which stands at the corner of a street. All the other 
statues of the Virgin which are placed in the streets, are ser- 
enaded in the same manner every Christmas morning. On 
my inquiring into the meaning of that ceremony, I was told 
the above-mentioned circumstance of her character, which, 
though you have always thought highly probable, perhaps 
you never before knew for certain. My informer was a pil- 
grim, who stood listening with great devotion to the pipers. 
He told me, at the same time, that the Virgin’s taste was 
too refined to have much satisfaction in the performance of 
these poor Calabrians, which was chiefly intended for the 
infant ; and he desired me to remark, that the tunes were 
plain, simple, and such as might naturally be supposed 
agreeable to the ear of a child of his time of life. 

How many anecdotes might be given of the effects of this 
instrument on the hardy sons of Caledonia! In the war in 
India, a piper in Lord M’Leod’s regiment, seeing the British 
army giving way before superior numbers, played, in his 
best style, the well-known ‘‘ Cogadh na Sith,” which filled 
the Highlanders with such spirit, that, immediately rallying, 
they cut through their enemies. For this fortunate circum- 
stance, Sir Eyre Coote, filled with admiration, and appre- 
ciating the value of such music, presented the regiment with 
fifty pounds to buy a stand of pipes. At the battle of Que- 
bee, in 1760, the troops were retreating in disorder, and the 
general complained to a field-officer in Fraser’s regiment of 
the bad conduct of his corps. ‘‘Sir,” said the officer, with 
a degree of warmth, ‘‘ you did very wrong in forbidding the 
pipers to play ; nothing inspirits the Highlanders so much ; 
even now they would be of some use.” 

“‘Let them blow, in God’s name, then !” said the general ; 
and the order was given, the pipers with alacrity sounded 
the Cruinneachadh, on which the Gael formed in the rear, 
and bravely returned to the charge. 

George Clark, now piper to the Highland Society of Lon- 
don, was piper to the 71st regiment at the battle of Vimeira, 
where he was wounded in the leg by a musket-ball as he 
boldly advanced. Finding himself disabled, he sat down on 
the ground, and putting his pipes in order, called out, 
‘Weel, lads, I am sorry I can gae nae farther wi’ you, but 
deil hae my saul if ye sall want music ;” and struck up a fa- 
vorite warlike air, with the utmost unconcern for anything 
but the unspeakable delight of sending his comrades to bat- 
tle with the animating sound of the pibroch. 

It is a popular tradition that the enemy anxiously level at 
the pipers, aware of the power of their music ; and a story 
is related of one who, at the battle of Waterloo, received a 
shot in the bag before he had time to make a fair beginning, 
which so roused his Highland blood, that, dashing his pipes 
on the ground, he drew his broadsword, and wreaked his 
vengeance on his foes with the fury of a lion, until his career 
was stopped by death from numerous wounds. It is related 








of the piper major of the 92d, on the same occasion, that, 
placing himself on an eminence where the shot was flying 
like hail, regardless of his danger, he proudly sounded the 
battle-air to animate his noble companions. On one occasion 
during the Peninsular War, thesame regiment came suddenly 
on the French army, and the intimation of their approach 
was as suddenly given by the pipers bursting out their gath- 
ering. The effect was instantaneous ; the enemy fled, and 
the Highlanders pursued. 


THE CAPITAL OF SERVIA, 

BELGRADE is one of the most ‘picturesque cifies on the 
Danube. Its cathedral stands on a high hill, at the conflu- 
ence of the two mighty rivers, the Save and the Danube. 
Near the cathedral is the fortress ; and the city, containing 
25,000 inhabitants, is built round these centres. 

Few cities are so favored by nature for commerce as the 
capital of Servia, which, however, is not so active at present 
as may be hoped for in the future, for the Servians are not 
a commercial people. ‘ 

The streets and honses in Belgrade but a few years ago 
resembled exactly those of all cities in Turkey in Europe. 
The former were narrow and ill-paved, the latter little better 
than huts, and the shops were closed by a single falling shut- 
ter, and consisted of a board on which were some miserable 
wares, and a corner on which squatted the shopkeeper. 

Much of this state of things is entirely changed; the 
streets are spacious, many of the houses tall and stuccoed, 
and the shops as handsome as those of most small German 


| 
| towns. 


Strange to say, the pavement is strictly oriental, and 
formed of unevenly laid stones, with break-neck holes for 
unwary travelers, 

Formerly there were no hotels worthy the name in Bel- 
grade. The traveler, with his saddle-bags, carpet, and 
padded quilt, was fain to seek hospitality, as in other 
Eastern cities, in the bare rooms of a khan, or at the house 
of a friend. Now there are several large and pretentious 
hotels; but they are very inferior to those of Pesth or 
Vienna in comfort or cookery. 

After seeing the fortress and taking a glance at the cathe- 
dral, there is little else to look at in Belgrade. It is, in fact, 
a new city, though doubtless other towns have been built 
upon the site, and perished. 

There is no native art of any consequence, for the Servians 
are agriculturists and cattle-dealers, not famous or in any 
way clever as tillers of the earth, but raising enough maize 
for their own simple wants, with something to spare for their 
pigs, which latter they export largely, but with every draw- 
back possible, owing to bad roads and the absence of rail- 
ways. 

There are no mannfactories in Belgrade. It is a town 
grown to its present importance from being the seat of Govy- 
ernment, most of the handsome houses being occupied by 
senators, superior officers, lawyers, and the foreign repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers, who are political agents and 
consul-generals. 

The palace of the Prince is a modest house at the end of 
the handsomest street, exactly resembling the house of a 
French préfet. 








Lire has a certain duration, and there is allotted to every 
man a certain round of duties; and as, in a journey, a man 
divides the distance into stages, according to the time in which 
he has to accomplish it, soa man ought to look forward to 
the day of dying, in order to accomplish in this life the 
things that are to be accomplished. 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE NILE. 


UP 


OF 


THE NILE. 
EGYPTIAN TRAVEL. 


By LEONARD Scott. 


| 
NOTES 


My wife and daughter, who can make longer excursions | 
than I am able to take, went out into the Desert to see the 
great pyramids of Gizeh. They took a carriage to old 
Cairo, opposite the upper end of the Island of Roda. 
Thence crossing the Nile in a ferry-boat, they traveled the 
rest of the way (six miles) on donkeys. Each donkey was 
driven by a donkey-boy, belonging to a class of active, | 
shrewd, intelligent, and not over-honest lads, who resemble, | 
in many respects, our newsboys in America. | 

These young Arabs have picked up a little English, and 
they make a display of it on all occasions, creating thereby 
no little amusement, and sometimes a good deal of annoy- 
ance. They name their donkeys to suit their customers. 
When the latter are Americans, they call them “ Ydnkee 
Doodle,” or “‘Ginger Pop”; when English, “‘ Johnny Bull,” | 
or “Captain Snooks”; and they praise their various merits | 
by such epithets as ‘‘ Berry good donk,” ‘‘ Magnificent,” 
“Splendid,” ‘‘ Exquisite,” ‘‘ Like a steamboat,” “‘ Just like | 
home,” and so on, to the end of their vocabulary. They | 
sometimes act as guides ns well as drivers, and the cleverest 
ultimately become dragomans. 

The ladies did not enter or ascend the pyramids, but con- 
tented themselves with riding around them and admiring 
their vast proportions—for vast they are, even more than 
they seem to be as you approach them. Figure to yourself 
an almost solid mass of stones occupying a space of thirteen 
acres for its base, and rising in the centre to a perpendicular 
height of nearly 500 feet. The largest of these immense 
piles is known as the Pyramid of Cheops, and it contains no 
less than 85,000,000 cubic feet of stone. It is nearly all 
solid, having only a few small interior chambers, whose pur- 
pose still remains in obscurity. From what has been found 
in these chambers, it is supposed that the pyramids were 





| hardly have been conceived. 





| designed as burial places for the Egyptian kings who built 


them. If so, a more senseless waste of time and labor could 
They are said to have been 
erected some 4,000 years ago, and, according to Pliny, the 
one I am describing employed 360,000 men and 20 years’ 
time in its construction. There are two other large pyra- 
mids at this place, one being about 450 and the other over 
200 feet in height, and both, in all other respects, much like 
their greater neighbor. 

Near these pyramids stands the eclebrated Sphynx, eut 
from the solid rock, of which it forms a part, a huge mon- 
ster, half animal and half man, and worshiped by the an- 
cient Egyptian as the ‘‘ Image of the god of the Sun.” Its 
face has been much mutilated, the nose and part of the lips 
being gone, but it is still an object of great curiosity to visit- 
It lies couchant, with head erect, and measures, from 
the belly to the highest point of the head, 60 feet, the cir- 
cumference of the latter being 102 feet, and the entire length 
of the figure 143 feet. These are its dimensions, as given by 
the books. At present the figure is so buried in the sand 
that nothing below the top of the shoulders is visible. 

The ladies also visited an old temple near by, recently 
excavated from the sand, and even now only entered from the 
top, which is on a level with the surrounding Desert. It is 
built of immense blocks of red granite brought from the first 
cataract, a distance of nearly 600 miles, and its floors are 
composed of fine white alabaster. The ladies ate their lunch 
in one of the apartments of this temple, protected from the 
drifting sand by its thick walls. 

On the 26th day of January, we went on board our boat, 
which lay at Boolak, the port of Cairo, two miles distant 
from the city. Here we were joined by the three gentlemen 
who were to be our companions—viz., Mr. Gifford, an artist 
from New York; Mr. Curtis and Dr. Ingham from Phila- 
delphia. 

Our dahabeah, the Arabic name for passenger-boat, was 
just large enough to accommodate the party, having a double 
stateroom or cabin in the stern for the two ladies, and single 


ors, 
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staterooms on either side for each of the four gentlemen. 
The boat is called the Hamama, which is the Arabic for 
pigeon. The wind being unfavorable, we lay at Boolak till 
the next day. Meanwhile we hoisted the American flag 
upon our mast, and as, by contract, the boat, captain, crew, 
and dragoman were all under our command, we considered 
ourselves ‘‘ masters of the situation,” and well prepared for 
any emergency. 

Mahmoud surprised us with a very good dinner soon after 
our arrival,, 
much _ better 
than any 
had eaten 
Cairo, and 
were all in ex- 
cellent spirits. 
Our sleeping, 
however, for 
the first night, 
was greatly dis- 
turbed by the 
fleas, as they 
had evidently 
been waiting for 
us, and they 
doubtless en- 
joyed their first 
meal with 
keen a relish as 
we had ours. 

In the morn- 
ing we found, 
to our dismay, 
that the boat 
had sprung a 
leak, and that 
the hold was 
half full of 
water. It took 
most of that 
day to bale out 
the water and 
repair the leak, 
so that we did 
not get started 
till about fou, 
o'clock P. M. on 
the 27th. 

The bridge of 
boats which had 
been made by 
order of the 
Viceroy still 
remained, and 
would not be 
removed till “SS a Yaa 
several days to : Any if Ae 
come, as the \ 
wedding of the 
Viceroy’s 
daughter was 
about to take place ; but, fortunately for us, just as we ap- 
proached the bridge a way was opened for the passage of a 
government steamer, and before it was closed again our boat 
slipped through. The wind, however, being against us, we 
went no further than Old Cairo that night. 

Our boat was manned by a reis, or captain, a steersman, 
ten sailors, a cook and assistant, a sailor’s cook, and a waiter. 
These, with the dragoman and passengers, made altogether 
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twenty-three persons. The captain was a fine-looking man, 
but he seemed to have but little authority over his sailors, 
and, but for Mahmoud, with his stick, it would have been 
hard to tell who had the command. 

Two of the hands were Nubians, black as ebony ; the rest 
were Egyptians. They are a jolly set of fellows, and very 
fond of music, vocal and instrumental, but oh, such music ! 


I wish you could listen toit. Their time is perfect, but they 


| sing in a sort of nasal drawl, often accompanied by a grunt 
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A DISTANT VIEW OF THE PYRAMIDS, 





which 
for a chorus, 


answers 


and where any 
tune at all 
distinguishable, 


is 


it bears a nearer 
to 
some of our 
old - fashioned 
psalm-tunes 
than anything 
else I can liken 
it to. Their 
musical instru- 


resemblance 


ments consist of 
the tam tam, or 
small drum, 
two still smaller 
drums, 


or 
earthen bowls 
covered with 


sheepskin, the 
eymbal and the 
tambourine. 
These instru 
ments accom- 
pany the voice, 
but it is hard 
to tell whether 
or not they 
tend to improve 
Still 
it evidently de- 
lights the poor 
sailors, and 
Mahmoud 
prides himself 
having the 
best choir (!) on 
the Nile. 


the music. 


on 


We have be- 
fore us a jour- 
ney of nearly 


600 miles, 
against a 
rent where row- 
ing of no 
avail. We must 
rely mainly on 
our 


cur- 


is 
Wt 


yw 


and 
when these fail, 
upon towing, or 
tacking and poling. Fortunately, at this season the winds 
are mostly from the north, and of course in our favor. The 
boom of our mainsail attached to the foremast is 110 feet 
long, and is rigged at an elevation of nearly 30 feet above 
the deck, so that, in sudden squalls, which we hear some- 
times prevail on this river, there is no little danger of being 
capsized, particularly as the boat carries no ballast, and 
draws only about two feet of water. 


sinh meemateentieeii sails, 
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A FIRST-CLASS DAHABEAH, OR NILE BOAT. 


But we are getting used to dangers. Our boat is 80 feet 
long, and at the middle, 12 feet wide. The cabins, state- 
rooms, ete., occupy the after part, and are covered by an 
upper deck furnished with lounges and chairs for the passen- 
gers. The forward part is used by the sailors, and has no 
upper deck. 

Our cook is a genius. With a little clay-built stove—three 
feet long and eighteen inches high, and exposed to wind 
und weather—on the bow of the boat, he manages to give 
us four or five courses for our dinner—soup, mutton, chickens, 
pigeons, green peas, potatoes, pastry, etc. —all well cooked ; 
and for breakfast, tea and coffee, omelets, chicken curry, 
roast chicken, mutton-chops, fried potatoes, wheaten-grits, 
ete., He also baked the bread. 

The duties of the sailors’ cook are more simple, as well as 


ete. 


3; for his 
fireplace, upon which he puts an iron pot, his only cooking 
utensil, containing water and lentils, or beans. 


his apparatus. Some mud thrown into a box serv 


are cooked, he pours them over a quantity of very black, 
stale bread, and when the bread becomes soft he stirs the 
compound with a stick into a kind of mush. A large wooden 
bowl placed upon the deck contains the smoking mass, and 
the sailors’ meal, whether! for morning, 
ready. They 

gather around 
this dish in a 
circle, each 
squatting upon 
his haunches, 
and, without 
knife, fork, or 
spoon, proceed 
to eat. The 
meal is a brief 
one, for the 
appetite is 
keen, and the 
etiquette sim- 
ple ; and when 
it is over they 
lick their fin- 
gers and seem 
satisfied. Then 
the hookah is 
passed around, 


noon, or night, is 
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they come down. 


| from the river for purposes of irrigation. 


When these | 
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containing hasheesh and _to- 
bacco, of which two or three 
whiffs only are taken by each 
man, the hasheesh being too 
powerful a narcotic to allow 
of more, and this is the sailors’ 
fare on a dahabeah ; except 
that two or three times in the 
course of the voyage they ure 
treated, sometimes at the ex. 
pense of the dragoman and 
sometimes as a gift from the 
passengers, to a sheep, which 
they slaughter and cook up 
with their bread and beans and 
a few onions into a kind of 





Irish stew. With what intense 
gusto this rare and savory 


meal is eaten it would be im- 
possible for me to describe, 

The wooden bowl I have 
mentioned is made to do duty 
in more ways than one. Our 
waiter is also our laundregs, 
and he does his weekly washing in it, and I have more than 
once secn it used as a foot-tub by our dragoman ! 

On the 28th day of January, the wind becoming favora- 
ble, we sailed up the river in fine style, and it is from this 
time we reckon our voyage fairly commenced. It is eus- 
tomary with travelers not to stop the boat going up the 
river to see sights, but to improve every favorable wind till 
they reach Thebes, and to do most of the sight-seeing as 
This was also our plan, and hence I shall 
have little to say in regard to the first two or three weeks of 
our journey. 

About the first thing that attracts the eye of a traveler on 
the Nile is the shadoof—a rude machine for drawing water 
It is simply a 
short well-pole, as we should call it in America, and is matie 
by erecting two mud pillars, five or six feet high, across the 
top of which is placed a beam that serves as a fulcrum for 
the pole or lever which is suspended from it. On the land 
end of this pole is plastered a great ball of mud to give it 
the required weight, and on the other end is fastened an up- 
right hand-pole, to the lower end of which is fixed a bucket 
for dipping up the water. 

The banks of the Nile, while we were on it, were generally 
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A REGULAR PASSENGER DAHABEAH. 








about eighteen or twenty feet high, and almost perpendicu- 
lar. Consisting entirely of alluvial soil, a channel is easily cut 
into them, commencing at the water's edge. Here the first 
shadoof is erected, and with it a peasant, or /ellah, lifts the 
water from the river and pours it into a channel whose bed 
is some seven or.eight feet higher up than the first, and dip- 
ding a little as it extends into the bank, so as to form a well 
reservoir, from which it is again elevated by a second 
shadoof, erected above it like the first, into a third channel 
and reservoir, where still another shadoof lifts it to the sur- 
face of the ground. Then it is conveyed in trenches or 
canals, large and small, and from these spread over the land 
to sustain the crops, which, without it, would not grow; for 
it seldom or never rains in Egypt above Cairo, and not 
enough below to make irrigation unnecessary. Of course, 
when the banks are higher or lower than eighteen or twenty 
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feet, the number ot shadoofs is increased or diminished 
accordingly. 

It is said that there are more than 25,000 of these 
shadoofs in use on the Nile, and the labor of working them 
is very severe. The poor fellah tries to make it seem 
lighter by singing, as he dips in his pail, some plaintive 
refrain, much as the sailors do when pulling at the rope or 
tugging at the oar. I often timed them by my watch, and 
always found that they dipped up thirty pails full in a 
minute. ‘Che work is so severe that two sets of hands are 
employed working and resting alternately, and in this way 
the shadoofs are kept going from early dawn to nine or ten 
“clock at night. For this severe labor the poor fellah 
teceives from fifteen to twenty cents a day, without board. 
A few years since he got only about ten cents, and this, too, 
ma country where all but the bare necessities of life in its 
radest forms ar er than in any part of Europe. 
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| Besides the shadoof, there is the sakiah, a machine worked 
| by oxen, consisting of two wheels, around one of which 
| passes an endless chain of buckets, that go down to the 
water on one side empty and come up on the other full, and 
| as the wheel revolves they are discharged into the upper or 
| surface channel, These sakiahs, however, generally require 
| one shadoof at the river’s edge to supply the reservoir, 
shee which the chain of buckets revolves, so that the 
sakiah and one shadoof raises no more water than three 
| shadoofs. Both of the machines are fashioned in the rudest 
| manner, as, in fact, are all the farming implements in Egypt, 
| and the wheels of the sakiah never being oiled, their music, 
| which greets you all along the river's bank, is anything but 
soothing to a nervous traveler. 
| ‘There are large canals and reservoirs along the Nile which 
receive and retain the water that flows into them at the 





NEAR THE S!HINX, 


| annual inundation, but these are quite insufficient to supply 
| the land throughout the dry season, and hence the necessity 
for the shadoof and sakiah. ‘The Egyptian fellaheen, or 
peasants, are literally ‘drawers of water,” but they are not 
‘*hewers of wood,” nor ever can be, simply because they 
have no wood to hew. The palm is about the only tree that 
grows to ayy considerable size, and that is cultivated mainly 
for its fruit (dates). Besides the palm, there are the tama- 
risk, the acacia, sycamore, fig, and a few other varieties, but 
they are so crooked, twisted, and knotty as to be of little or 
no use for mechanical purposes. Even the spars, oars, and 
poles of the dahabeah have to be imported from Europe. 
| Another feature in Nile travel is its numerous boats, which 
| you meet everywhere. Their masts and spars are so set as 
| to resemble almost exactly the old-fashioned well-pole ot 
| America, the long boom working upon the foremast diagon- 
ally, and representing the well-sweep upon its upright post. 
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planted there by hand, and being 
almost the only green thing 
visible from the low bed of the 
river, are very grateful to the eye. 
Their waving tops bend grace- 
fully to the breeze, and they seem 
as they stand in close proximity 
to be holding converse with each 
other. 

Beyond the objects I have 
named, there is little noteworthy 
in the upward Nile voyage. The 
high banks shut out what else 
might be seen, but in reality 
there is little to interest the 
traveler besides green fields, mud 
villages, gray rocks, and sandy 
deserts, with now and then a 
drove of camels or donkeys laden 
with sugar-cane or stacks of 
straw; dirty, half-naked Arabs, 
men, women, and children, the 
men doing nothing, the women 
sarrying jugs of water upon their 
heads, and the children, many of 
them entirely naked, crying, 
‘* Backsheesh, Howadji! Howa- 
dji, Backsheesh !” at the top of 
their voices. DBacksheesh mean- 
ing money, and Howadji mer- 
chant, or rich man; this being 
their mode of begging from 
travelers. 

We meet and pass quite a 
number of dahabeahs bearing 
various national flags, the English 
being the most numerous. Next 
to them are the American, of 
which there are a larger numb:r 
than usual this season, say from 
thirty to forty. Then come the 
French, German, Maltese, one 
Italian, and one Portuguese. The 
up-river boat always salutes the 
boat coming down by firing two 
guns or pistols, which are an- 
swered in the same way; and 
then both boats dip their flags. 
When we meet an American boat 
we generally make some extra 
demonstration, and when lying 
together at the same landing an 
interchange of visits frequently 
takes place, and pleasant acquaint- 
ances are often thus made. 

I got a nearer view of the 
Pyramids of Ghizeh as we sailed 
up from Old Cairo, and a few 
miles further on we came in sight 
of those of Sakharah and Dashoor, 
not so large as the former, but, 
as I am informed, well worth 
visiting; and finally we passed 
the Pyramid of Haram el Kedab, 
with its flat or unfinished top, 
[ refer now to the boats when under bare poles.” The | which is the last one we expect to see till we return from 


INUNDATION OF THE NILE. 


THE 








spreading of the sails at once destroys the illusion. Upper Egypt. 
Still another prominent object is the palm-trees that line As we sail up the river we frequently run on to sand or 


the river’s bank much of the entire distance. They are | mud-banks, the water being lower than usual and the 
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channel very 
uncertain. Then 
there is a great 
excitement 
among the 
sailors, all talk- 
ing and shout- 
ing at the same 
time; a great 
pricking with 
poles and not 
unfrequently a 













































jumping into 
the water by the 
Ww h 0 ] e crew, 
captain and all, 
and a lifting the 
boat by main 
force off the 
bar. Mahmoud, 
in the latter 
case, gives the 
poor fellows 
brandy to keep 
them from catching cold, but they often get quite ill, 
nevertheless. 

On the 31st we pass a Coptic village and convent, and the 
monks, divested of their clothing, swim out to our boat and 
beg lustily for backsheesh, calling themselves Christians, as 
by profession they really are, and claiming alms from us 
because of a kindred faith. They will not refuse any gift. 
and nothing pleases them better than brandy, which they 
doubtless imbibe for the palate’s sake. 

The following night we were run into by a native boat, 


broken. Mahmoud was furi- 
ous, and ordered the sleepy 
captain to come on board the 
Hamama, who as soon as he 
reached the deck was seized by 
two of our sailors and thrown 
upon his back, while Mahmoud 
proceeded with a large rope to 
niminister the bastinado, 7. ¢., 
to strike him heavily upon the 
soles of his naked feet. 

My wife and daughter were 
greatly excited, and insisted 
upon going upon deck to re- 
monstrate, but I persuaded 
them not to interfere. Finally, 
Mahmoud took his prisoner on 
shore, to the sheikh of a village 
near by, of whom he learned 
that the fellow was too poor to 
pay for the damage he had 
caused, and so, after giving 
him several blows over the 
shoulders with his cane, he 
allowed him to depart, giving 
him at the same time some 
backsheesh by way of consola- 
tion. 

This was our first specimen 
of Egyptian justice. Mahmoud 
says it is the only way to treat 
the common Arab. He is used 
to blows, and expects them 
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for every petty offense — the A FELLAW LUT. perilous, was the careless, sleepy 
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stronger party 
both deciding 
upon and ad 

ministering his 
punishment and 
always with « 
promptness 
that gives it 
effect. Onur 
young = gentle- 
men went with 
Mahmoud to 
this sheikh’s 
court, which 
was held in the 
open strect. 
They afterward 
visited « mud 
coffee - house, 
where they 
found the 
shiekh's ch ief of 
police playing 
the tam-tam, 
while a gawazzee, or dancing-girl, was performing the very 
ungraceful dance or wriggle in which the true Arab affects 
to take so much delight. 

A day or two after this, we ‘arrived at the mountains of 
Aboo Teyda, where the wind is almost always blowing in 
strong and sudden gusts, dangerous to navigators, especially 
to such as we, whose sails were too large for our boat. The 
gusts became so violent as we approached the mountain that 
we were in imminent danger of being capsized. We sprang 
our boom and split our sail, the dragoman, captain, crew, 


BEDOUINS ENCAMPED. 


the captain of which was asleep, and had our flag-staff | and passengers were all thoroughly alarmed, and as soon us 


it could be done we put about 
j |’ and ran to the opposite shore, 
where we lay on a mud bank 
nearly twenty-four hours, the 
wind blowing a hurricane most 
of the time and filling every 
part of the boat with sand from 
the Desert, which came down 1 
clouds and darkened the atmo- 
sphere in all directions, 
Several boats ventured up by 
us with trysails while we lay 
aground, but Mahmoud was sv 
much frightened he would not 
attempt to move till the wind 
had subsided. Even then we 
ran upon a sand-bank, and at 
a very critical moment wer 








struck by a squall, giving us 
another great scare, but w 
finally got off and soon afte 
passed up beyond the mountain 
and out of the reach of these 
treacherous winds. You maj 
smile, but it is a fact, that in 
all my wanderings by sea and 
land, I never felt more anxicty 
than during this trip up the 
Nile. I always kept my life- 
preserver inflated ready for 
use, and in the most danger- 
ous passes I did not undress at 
night. What made it more 












manner in which the rope was watched, that regulated the 
movements of the mainsail. It should at all times be under 
the constant control of the man having it in charge, so as to 


frequently found tied, with nobody to guard it, and quite as 
often the sailor to whom it was intrusted would fall fast 
asleep at his post. 

Thus far we found the weather at night very cold—ther- 
mometer at 46 degs.—but the days were pleasant, and from 
25 to 30 degrees warmer. This great difference is a marked 
feature in the Nile climate, and I am told that on the Desert 
it is still greater. 

On February 3d, we reached the village of Manfalut, 
where we repaired our damaged boat, and meanwhile went on 
shore to visit the town. On landing we were surrounded by 
a crowd of Arabs, mostly women and children, erying for 
backsheesh 
and coming in 
disagreeable 
contact with 
us, regardless 
of our threats 
to drive them 
back. They 
followed us 
wherever we 
went, increas- 
ing in num- 
bers as we 
proceeded, 
curiosity and 
backsheesh 
being their 
chief motives ; 
for otherwise 
they were very 
civil and even 
friendly 

Manfalut is 
a mud village, 
with narrow 
and tortuous 
streets. The 
women were 
generally busy 
in their little 
huts at their 
domestic occu- 
pations. We 
noticed that 
some were en- 
gaged at 
churning, in a 
mode that would make an American housewife laugh ; the 


cream being tied up in a goatskin suspended by cords, and | 


jerked back and forth with other cords so as to give it the 
required motion. We did not stop to see the butter taken 
out, but to judge from the disgusting samples of Egyptian 
butter which Mahmoud sometimes gave us, I fancy we did 
not lose much. 

Here, for the first time, we saw bricks made with straw, as 
in the days ef Moses. The bricks are made from the com- 
mon mud of the Nile, softened with water and mixed with 
chopped straw. They are shaped ia a mold and are left to 
dry by the sun till they are hard enongh for use. 
times they are burnt in kilns, but not often. Whethe 
or uaburnt they are but ugly, ill-shaped specimens, yet quite 
geod enough to satisfy the untidy Arabs for whose use they 


are made. 
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The following day, while waiting for a fair wind, a steam- 
boat came up the river, and Mahmoud, supposing it to be in 


| command of a friend of his, fired a salute. The boat stopped. 
“Jet go” should a sudden squall strike the sail; but it was | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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A SHADOOF FOR RAISING WATER FROM THE NILE. 


put about, and coming near enough to hail, offered to take 
us in tow to Assiout, ten or fifteen miles up the river. The 
offer was gladly accepted, and then we learned that the boat 
belonged to the Governor of Middle Egypt, Ibrahim Pasha, 
and that it was his Excellency who had thus kindly offered 
his assistance. 

Mahmoud professed to us that he was acquainted with the 
governor, and that it was on his account the offer had been 
made ; but we had, and still have, our doubts on that point. 
When we arrived at Assiout, we all went on board the gov- 
ernor’s boat, to pay him our respects and thank him for his 
kindness. He received us very politely, treated us to cigars 
and coffee, chatted awhile with us through his dragoman, 
who spoke 
English, and 
finally invited 
us to his pal- 
ace to dinner. 
A favorable 
wind, however, 
just then 
springing up, 
we were oblig 
ed to decline 
his invitation, 
when he ex- 
pressed the 
hope that we 
could call 
him 


on 
on ow 
return from 
the upper 
country ; and 
the inter- 
view ended. 
On the 7th 
of February 
we met the 
steamer in 
which I had 
failed to take 
at 
She 
up 
first 
and 


80 


passage 
Cairo. 
had been 
to the 
cataract, 
Was 
her homeward 
hav- 
ing on board 


now ou 


voyage, 


| several of our American acquaintances, whom we recog- 
nized and hailed as they passed. Notwithstanding the 
| steamers make the passage up and down much quicker than 
| the dahabeahs, they give less time to the passengers for 
| sight-seeing, and the latter have no control whatever over 
| the boat, but must stop when it stops, and go when it goes ; 
| so that, all things considered, we were satisfied with our own 
| mode of travel. 
February 9th. At length we are at Thebes, the most at- 
| tractive spot in Egypt to the antiquary or the traveler. The 
| hills on either side here recede and form a circular plain? 


Some- | intersected by the Nile, the common name, ‘‘ Thebes,’’ being 
r burnt given to both sides of the river. We land on the right bank, 


where we find some half dozen other dahabeahs, mostly Eng- 
lish. Directly opposite the landing, at the distance of a few 
hundred yards, stand the ruins of the Temple of Luxor, We 
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approach the grand old structure with a feeling of profound 
reverence, for its age is said to be some 4,000 years, and, 


though a ruin, many of its tall and massive walls and col- | 


umns, covered with hieroglyphics, still stand as proudly as 
when first placed upon their present foundations. Within 
its precincts an Arab who acts as consular agent for England 
and the United States has his domicile, over which float the 
flags of both countries, and thither we direct our steps and 
pay him our respects. 

Mustapha 
politely, treats us to pipes and coffee, shows us his collection 


Aga—for that is his name—receives us very 
of Egyptian antiques taken from the ancient tombs which 
abound hereabout, and offers his services in any way we may 
command. Then we stroll through the ruins, clamber over 


fallen pillars and heaps of rubbish, gaze in wonder at the | 


sculpture upon every available surface, wish we could tell the 
meaning these figures were intended to convey, mount to 
the roofs of the mud-hovels with which the Arabs have dese- 
crated the sacred spot, and look over the wilderness of ruins 


lying beneath and around us, utterly unable from these alone | 


to trace their plan or conceive their purpose. 
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| most remarkable was the fact that many of the engravings 
were painted in water-colors, and though done thousands of 
years since, they are still quite fresh. In a humid climate 
they would have been destroyed long ago, but the dry air of 
Upper Egypt preserves everything for an almost unlimited 
period. The obelisks are always placed in pairs before the 
great propyl of the temple, and are composed of a single 
block of granite, generally red, called rose granite. They 
are dressed into a column of four equal sides, tapering as it 
ascends, till within a few feet of the top, where it is sharp- 
ened to a point, and hence, I suppose, the name ‘ needle ” 


given to the obelisk at Alexandria, which I have already 
mentioned. 


It was not 


until recently that antiquarians could easily 
decipher the hieroglyphics upon these temples, but for- 
tunately the French, while digging for the foundation of a 
| fort at Rosetta, near Alexandria, found a stone containing a 

key to many of the characters used ; so that now, one having 
| this key and accustomed to its use, may read the history of 
ancient Egypt, describing its kings, battles, worship, amuse- 
ments, industrial occupations, the order of its successive 





THEBES AND ITS RUINS, 


exit at the northern gateway or pylon, on each side of which 
stand the remains of two tall, massive towers, called propyle. 
On either side of this gateway, and buried in the sand up to 
their necks, are two sitting colossal figures of Rameses the 
Great,-one of the Egyptian Pharaohs who reigned ps. c. 1300, 
und whose effigy we have met, many times repeated, in most 
of the temples of Egypt. A few yards in front of these 
statues stands an obelisk about 70 feet in height, and covered 
with hieroglyphics cut deep into the solid stone, and show- 
ing the figures as distinctly as if they had but just come from 
the artist's hand. 

There were originally two of these obelisks, but one was 
taken away by Louis Philippe about thirty years ago, and it 
now stands in the Place de la Concorde, at Paris, where I 
have often gazed at and admired its graceful proportions. 
The sculptures and frescoes upon some parts of this temple 
show that though begun by the Egyptians, many additions 
and attractions were made by the Greeks and the Romans 


while Egypt was under their sway. In some cases the 


Egyptian figures have been plastered over and Roman 
paintings made upon the plaster, which being since broken 
away discloses both at the same view. 


What struck us as 


| dynasties, etc., etc., somewhat as if preserved in a written 
language. One corner of this famous Rosetta-stone was 
unfortunately broken off, and up to this time all efforts to 
find it have proved fruitless ; but the savans are sanguine in 
their hopes of its ultimate recovery, and meanwhile they 
continue to get along without it. 

The accumulation of sand for so many centuries has 
buried the lower portions of these temples and their 
adjuncts, so that they seem much lower or shorter than 
| they really are. 


In some places, however, the sand has 
been removed, and further excavations are in process of 
being made, both by the Egyptian Government and by 
wealthy individuals from other countries. 

| In the evening of our first day at Thebes, Mahmoud gave 
a grand illumination on board the dahabeah, having brought 
a hundred and fifty lanterns from Cairo for that purpose. 
This is customary with nearly all the dragomans going up 
the Nile, and they take great pride in making an imposing 
| display. Guns, pistols, rockets, Roman candles, and other 
pyrotechnics were brought into requisition, also music and 
dancing by the sailors, to whom a liberal allowance of back- 
sheesh was given by the passengers, together with a very large 


| 
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A DISTANT VIEW 


sheep, which was slaughtered on the spot and devoured with 
a keen appetite 

The next morning we visited the far-famed Temple of 
Karnak, the largest and one of the oldest in the world. It 
stands about two miles north of Luxor, and half a mile from 
the river. Formerly Karnak and Luxor were connected by 
a dromos or avenue lined with sphynxes (a peculiar class of | 
Egyptian deities, one of which I have already described), | 
but at present only hero and there a fragment is to be seen | 
indicating the course of this avenue, and we travel over a | 
barren waste till we approach the southern pylon, where we 
find on either hand a row of mutilated sphynxes which 


have recently been excavated. Passing along these and 
through the majestic pylon, we find other sphynxes, and | 


beyond them we enter the southern portion of the temple, 
which is now detached from the main building by the ruins 
which intervene. 

Steps lead up to the roof of this southern part, which is 
covered by immense oblong blocks of stone, where we get 
a fine view of the entire temple and its surroundings. 
Descending, we go around to the grand entrance. on the 
west or river side, which is also approached through an 
avenue of spiuyuxes, and enter the lofty old temple through 
a pylon flanked by immense, high towers. Here we find 
ourselves in a large open court, some 300 feet each way, with 
a covered corridor on either side. Other propyl terminate | 
this court and form the front of the grand ‘“‘ Hall of Assem- 
bly,” about the same size as the court, through the centre of 
which is an avenue of twelve massive columns over 60 feet | 
high and about 12 fect in diameter, and flanked on either 
side by more than a hundred other columns 40 feet bigh 
and 9 feet in diameter. 


or 


\ 


THE PYRAMIDS, 


Only think for a moment of the gigantic proportions of 
this forest of stone c.lumns, any one of which would fill a 
good-sized room in one of our dwellings. 

The twelve large columns have very broad capitals nearly 
twice the diameter of the shaft, which gives them somewhat 
the shape and look of mushrooms, and above these are laid 
the architraves, several of which have proved too heavy for 
the caps and have broken them off. This part of the temple 
is one which always commands the admiration of visitor 
more than any other, and it seemed to me that the impres- 
sions received from viewing it must remain through life. 

Passing along to the east, we enter another court, contain 
ing two large obelisks, the one now standing being over ‘0 
feet high and 8 feet square. Its fellow has fallen, and now 


| lies in broken pieces near its pedestal, amongst vast heaps of 


other stones, which once formed the walls, pillars, and archi 
traves of this inner court. Clambering over these stones we 
come to still another obelisk, distinguished by a single row 
or line of hieroglyphies down the centre of each of its sides, 
instead of covering its entire surface. It struck us as much: 
more beautiful than the others, from this feature alone. 
Now we are in the sanctuary of the temple, the ‘‘holy of 
holies,” but there is little to distinguish it from the mass of 
broken stone that lies around us in all directions, and we 
go on till we emerge from the great temple proper at its 
eastern terminus. There are, however, other ruins beyond ; 
smaller temples, lofty propyl, and detached remains, show- 
ing that while the main building was but about 1,200 fect 
long and 300 feet wide, the circuit of the entire temple, 
including all its adjuncts, measured a distance of more than 
two miles. 


And now as to the period when this great work was 
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erected. Scholars who have made it their study differ con- 
siderably on this question, but the weight of evidence, I 
believe, sustains the theory that it was commenced nearly 
two thousand years before the Christian era. Other temples 
indicate a still earlier origin, even back to a period so soon 
after the Flood that one almost wonders where the people 
could come from, requiring such vast and costly edifices for 
their worship. 
divines, and re-enter the temple to refresh ourselves with 
the lunch which our dragoman has provided for us. The 
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But we leave these matters to scholars and | 


great, pillared hall serves for our dining-room ; a carpet is | 


spread upon the dusty floor, and we partake of a hearty 
meal; drinking to the memory of the great Pharaohs of 
olden time, whose efligies look down upon us on every 
hand. 

In the evening we renew our upward journey, and stop a 
short time at Herment, where there is a large sugar factory, 
also the remains of an old temple, built by Cleopatra, which, 
however, we do not go to see. The fact is, Karnak has 
spoiled us for looking at any but the larger and more impos- 
ing temples of Egypt, and none but such as these will now 
satisfy us. 

February 11th. We took a long walk on shore this morn- 
ing by the river's bank, and waited for the boat to overtake 
Such opportunities we never miss, for they occur but 
seldom, and the change is very refreshing. We met the 
Arabs or saw them at their labors, always the same dusty, 
scantily-dressed, poverty-stricken race, and all apparently on 
the same low level. They greeted us kindly, and we are 
told they are a very friendly and hospitable people. 


us, 


In the afternoon we reached Esneh, on the left bank of | 


the river. 


"hh 
Mi thst 
iat 


The Nile, in some of its higher inundations, has | 
washed away portions of the town, and the tottering walls of | 


RUINS OF COM OMBOS. 
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houses and mosques which stand on the margin threaten 
momently to tumble into the river. Here we first saw the 
Gawazzee, or dancing girls, who have been forbidden by the 
Viceroy to remain in Cairo. They were dressed in gay 
colors, with bracelets of gold and silver on their arms, and 
from their ears hung long strings of gold and silver coins. 
They wear other ornaments, paint their eyebrows and eye- 
lashes black, and dye their nails red with henna, and grease 
their hair and skin with fresh butter and castor-oil. They 
are Cyprians of the boldest type, putting the most aban- 
doned of their class in other countries to shame by their 
Their dancing, like all Arab dancing, 
male or female, consists in a wriggling and twisting of the 
body and limbs, without any corresponding movement of the 
feet, and has in it neither activity nor grace. We visited the 
portico of a temple at Esneh, half buried in the sand. The 
main building is entirely obscured, but the interior of the 
portico has been recently cleaned out. It exhibits numerous 
columns remarkable for elegance and massive grandeur, and 
the ceiling is decorated with the signs of the zodiac. The 
portico is believed to have been built in the time of the 
early Ceesars, but the temple itself at a more remote period. 


immodest demeanor. 


At last we are at Assouan, the terminus of our upward 
voyage in the dahabeah, which has occupied nineteen days. 
Distance by the river, 573 miles. The first cataract of the 
Nile commences a mile or two above the town, and some of 
the Nile travelers continue their journey to the second cata- 
ract, 210 miles further, beyond which very few deem it pru- 
dent to go; partly because there is little worth seeing, but 
mainly on account of the savage and hostile character of the 
inhabitants. 

There are no temples worth visiting at Assouan, but there 
are several, and one very large’ one on the beautiful island of 
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ments of Egypt. 
These quarries were 
above the surface of 
the ground, and the 
drill-holes made in 
working them were 
still to be seen. One 
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THE TEMPLE OF VENUS AT DENDERAH. 


Phile, above the cataract, called the temple of Isis, and 
thither our party, all but myself, went across the Desert on 
donkeys, a distance of seven miles. 

On the way they passed through an ancient cemetery, 
out on thes bleak Desert, the resting-place of Moslem saints 
and sheikhs, whose dome-shaped tombs were seen in great 
numbers, 

On reaching the Nile above the falls they ascended the 
river ina boat a mile and a half, and landed on the island. 
They described the scenery as wild and picturesque. Im- 
mense black rocks glistened in the sun like polished ebony, 
some in great boulders within the river’s bed, others heaped 
up in fantastic masses on either side. They visited the 
great temple, ascended its dark stairway, and from its sum- 
mit had a magnificent. view of the lovely little island with its 
palms and temples, the yellow mountains on either hand, 


« 4as. 
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immense _ block, 
partly dressed as an 
obelisk, lay on the 
quarry, having been 
abandoned on ac- 
count of a defect 
discovered near the 
middle. It was 
nearly a hundred 
feet long, and over 
eleven feet square. 
It was no a 
monument than if it 
had fulfilled its des- 
tined purpose, for it 
bore silent record of 
the wonderful 
genius and mechanical skill of the race who once peopled 
this ancient land. Herodotus says it required 2,000 men 
three years to remove one of these obelisks to the place of 
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| its erection in Lower Egypt. 


There is evidence to prove that the falls of the Nile were 
once below Assouan. There are deposits on the higher lands 
showing the present bed of the river above Silsilis—which is 
40 miles below Assouan—to be lower by 25 or 30 feet than it 
once was, and it is believed that the Nile forced its way 
through the barrier at Silsilis, drew off the water from its 
channel above, and gave it the new one it now occupies; thus 
enriching and extending the land in Egypt at the expense of 
Nubia and the countries higher up. The greatest fall in any 


| part of these rapids does not exceed six feet, and it is a suc- 


and the placid waters of the Nubian Nile (for they were now | 


in Nubia), and having lunched in the shade of a small tem- 
ple, they came away much pleased with their visit. 

They rowed down to the gate of the cataract, where the 
water rushes through a narrow channel for a distance of an 
eighth of a mile, and this constitutes the principal cataract. 
The fall though considerable, does not obstruct the passage 
of the dahabeahs, yet makes it somewhat troublesome, and 
more or less dangerous. When the boats can no longer be 
moved forward by sails or oars, the hardy boatmen draw 
them up by ropes and other contrivances, and it is not often 
that accidents occur ; but frequently one hundred men are 
required to get a boat successfully through. 

Our party met an English gentleman who had been so 
unfortunate as to have his dahabeah run on to a rock in 
mid-channel in descending the river, where it remained for 
nine days; completely putting a stop to all navigation up or 
down during that time. 
in getting his boat off. 

Our party were amused by the dark-skinned Nubians, 


He had, however, just succeeded 


men and boys, who for a little backsheesh would plunge into | 


the falls and allow themselves to be carried swiftly down the 
current, often entirely disappearing beneath the water and 
coming up again far away below. Some of them would 
make the descent on a log, which seemed scarcely less dan- 
gerous. 

On the return of the party across the Desert, they visited 
the granite quarries from which so many of the great stones 
have been removed to build the temples and other monu- 





cession of these little falls that form what is known as the 
‘*first cataract of the Nile.” 

The general descent of the river below this cataract 
is five inches to a mile, which gives about 300 feet from 
Assouan to the Mediterranean; and here I would remark 
that, unlike any other river I have ever seen, the Nile 
maintains its average width throughout its entire course 
from Cairo to the first cataract, and even, Iam told, to the 
second, and still further up. This is accounted for by 
the fact that it has no branches or streams running into 
it in all that distance to swell its volume or increase its 
breadth. 
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NELL’S DIAMONDS.—‘‘ ‘ DO NOT SCREAM, OR I WILL BLOW YOUR BRAINS OUT. I LIKE YOUR DIAMONDS 80 WELL, THAT I WILL TAKE 
THEM,’ RAPIDLY UNCLASPING THE GEMS AS UE SPOKE, ‘AND BLD YOU GOOD-EVENING. 


NELL’S DIAMONDS. | content with the rosy cheeks and bright eyes she brought 
home again. 

THERE was quite a sensation in the Durival mansion when When she was ten years old, "Nell lost her mother, but the 

it was known that Aunt Mollie Hines was dead, and had left | Summer visits continued till she was seventeen, when Aunt 
Nell five thousand dollars. In the first place, nobody sup- | Mollie died, and left her pet all her worldly wealth. 
posed Aunt Mollie was the possessor of five thousand cents. | There was a very singular stipulation in the will. 
She had lived on a bit of a farm that she rented by the | ‘As my nephew, George Durival, is a man of fortune,” it 
year, and had been thought very poor ; living on the milk, | read, ‘‘I desire the money to be given to little Nell as soon 
butter, and eggs she sold, and what she could raise on the 
place with the help of one man. 

All her relatives congratulated themselves upon the fact 
that she was self-supporting, and dreaded the time when old 
age, or perhaps illness, would throw her upon some of them 
for support, for family pride, if not family generosity, would | more.” 
have kept her from the almshouse. |  ** Well,” said Aunt Charlotte, Mr. Durival’s maiden sister, 

But Nell, pretty, bewitching, winsome Nell, with her great | who had lived with him since his wife’s death—‘“ well, I 
brown eyes, and short, curling, golden hair, had been Aunt | always thought Aunt Mollie made an idiot of herself about 
Mollie’s darling from the time when to say ‘Chicky! | Nell, but this bouts all.” 
chicky !” to the old woman’s hens was a wonderful feat of ‘* Five thousand dollars,” said Mr. Durival, ‘‘ seems a large 
infant precocity. Summer after Summer Aunt Mollie | sum to waste. I hope Nell will act judiciously. 
coaxed her mother to send Nell to the little farm. ‘* Judiciously !” groaned Aunt Charlotte. “You might 

“Country air and sweet milk were so good for the dar- | as well hope she will become forty years old this week.” 
ling,” she urged, and Mrs. Durival allowed her to go, well | And here Nell flashed into the room, and was told the 


as I die, to use exactly as she pleases. She is not to wait till 
she comes of age, and the money is all in the bank, so that 
it can be drawn out for her to spend in finery, sugar-plums, 
or whatever she wants. I never had the pleasure of spend- 
ing money freely in my life, but Nell shall have it once, if no 
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news, She had already wept her brown eyes sore because 


«lear, kind Aunt Mollie was dead, so this news had not the | 


sting it would have had told sooner. 

““Why,” she cried, breathlessly, ‘‘ that is just what Ida 
Haverstack paid for her lovely set of diamonds. I'll have a 
set exactly like them. Lionel de Vere says there is nothing 
that heightens female beauty like diamonds.” 

“Lionel de Vere is a puppy !” said Mr. Durival, in a rough 
tone he seldom used to his petted child. 

‘A chit like you wearing diamonds !” cried Aunt Char- 
Lotte. 
my life.” 

‘“‘Better put the money at interest,” said Mr. Durival, 
taking up his paper. 
judgment.” 

“As if she had any !” said Aunt Charlotte, in a distinctly 
andible aside. 

**But I do so want the diamonds, papa,” said Nell, put- 
ting her arms around her father’s neck, and pressing her 
rosy lips against his cheek. 


** Well, my dear, you are to have your own way entirely ; | 


that was Aunt Mollie’s wish. But,” and he drew the little 
figure on his knee, ‘* five thousand dollars is a large sum for 
a little girl to spend alone. Many a strong man has worked 
for years, and saved no more. Your Aunt Mollie spent a 
long life hoarding that sam. Should I die poor, it would 
give you a little fortune of your own to live upon. 
Arthur Marvin was telling me yesterday that he could buy a 
partnership with Wheeler & Co., where he has been book- 
keeper for nine years, for five thousand dollars.” 

And Mr. Durival looked keenly in his daughter’s face, 
seemingly not ill-pleased at the soft, tender blush that came 
upon her rounded cheek. 

““ Why don’t you lend it to him, papa ?” she asked. 


“It is a bad plan to commence life upon borrowed money, | 


and Arthur Marvin is not the man to take such a gift, even 
if I were rich enough to offer it.” 


**Then, if he won’t borrow or accept it, I suppose he must | 


wait till he earns it,” Nell said, laughing. ‘* But, papa, do 
go and look at the diamonds with me. It won't take any 
money to look at them, and they would be so splendid with 
my rose-colored silk for Mrs. Stuart’s party.” 

““What has that party cost you already, Nell ?” asked her 
father, smiling. 

**T don’t know.” 

“TI do, then,” said Aunt Charlotte. ‘The work 
Green has put on that dress is scandalous. I never saw 
rich silk cut to such shameful waste in all my life. And the 
roses for your hair must be matched to loop the overskirt. 
Diamonds, indeed! You'll look extravagant enough for arly 
hall without diamonds.” 

“But we have had no ball for years that will compare to 
this one,” pleaded Nell. ‘Come, papa, I will get my hat, 
and we can look at them, if we don’t buy them.” 


But looking proved as tempting as Mr. Durival was afraid | 


it would, and, after much consultation, a velvet case, con- 
taining a beautiful parure of the sparkling gems, was 
given Nell in exchange for her Aunt Mollie’s hard-earned 
legacy. 

There was no disputing the fact that the figure that flitted 
into Mr. Durival’s library on the night of Mrs. Stuart’s ball 
was a very bewitching one. Nell’s golden curls, crowned 
with a delicate wreath of half-opened rosebuds, rose above 
clouds of pink silk, cut in ruffles and flounces, with a long 
train, yet leaving ivory-white arms and shoulders exposed. 

Upon the slender throat, and in the small ears, glittered 
the superb stones, throwing out their flashing tongues of 
tire with every movement. 

“Tam sorry you cannot go, papa,” Nell said, after being 


‘‘ Why, I never owned more than one, in a ring, in | 


‘But you must exercise your own | 


Why, | 


Miss | 
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| sufficiently admired, drawing her soft opera-cloak over her 
finery. 

| ‘*Mrs. Grey will take good care of you, dear; and if I can 
| manage it, I will drop in during the evening. But don’t 
expect me, for I am very busy this week.” 

| Aunt Charlotte, objecting to balls in general, had no 
| thought of making an exception in favor of Mrs. Stuart’s, 

as the lady was no favorite of hers. 

The old Durival blood running in Aunt Charlotte’s veins 
| shrank from anything parrenu, and the society at Mrs. 
Stuart’s was apt to be a little too mixed for her. 

“Tt was at Mrs. Stuart’s Nell first met Lionel de Vere,” 
Aunt Charlotte said, in a confidential chat with her brother, 
*‘and I don’t like that man.” 
| ‘Nor I!” said Mr. Durival. ‘‘He is a mystery, and I 
| hate mysteries! I cannot find out, with all my inquiries, 
where he came from, or who he is.” 

But Papa Durival was enlightened on both points on the 
night of Mrs. Stuart’s ball. 

Arthur Marvin, the old gentleman’s especial favorite 
amongst young men, the one who, in his heart of hearts, 
he most desired for a son-in-law, burst in upon him after 
| midnight, accompanied by a police officer, and after a hur- 
ried consultation, the three entered a carriage, and drove 
| rapidly toward the scene of the evening’s festivities. 
| In the meantime, pretty Nell was enjoying the ball, as 
| only a young, light-hearted girl can enjoy such a scene. 

She was always a centre of attraction, being the only child 
| of a rich man, a beauty, and full of pleasant, lady-like 
vivacity, but on this evening she was unusually brilliant. 

Conscious of her own beauty, proud of her diamonds, 
and ready to be easily pleased, she had an additional 
piquancy in the fact that she was annoyed, and anxious to 
conceal her displeasure. 

Though she could coquet with Lionel de Vere, and feel 
her vanity gratified at the attentions of the fascinating, 
handsome man, in her heart there was a deep, unspoken 
affection for her father’s favorite, her own companion since 
childhood, Arthur Marvin. 

Words of love they had never exchanged in years of 
pleasant friendship, yet each had felt secure of the affec- 
tion of the other, until Mrs. Stuart introduced Nell to 
Lionel de Vere. 

The stranger was very handsome in an Italian style, and 
| his costumes were the perfection of taste and gentlemanly 
propriety. 

His manners were as fascinating as exquisite courtesy, 
| delicate flattery, aid a courtly deference to ladies could 
make them. 

Nell knew, intuitively, that Arthur’s quiet frankness, his 
steady business habits, his plain dress, really overbalanced 
Lionel de Vere’s brilliant qualities in her heart ; but she was 
young and thoughtless, and drifted into a flirtation, scarcely 
| realizing the danger. 

And on the night of Mrs. Stuart’s ball, after engaging her 
for the first waltz, Arthur Marvin did not appear. Not only 
| the first waltz, but dance after dance passed, and no Arthur 
| Marvin. 
| Piqued, half offended, Nell allowed Lionel de Vere to pay 
| her even more than his accustomed attentions. 
| She danced with him several times, allowed him to take 
| her in to supper, and during a stroll in the conservatory, in 
an unguarded moment, she told him, she scarcely knew how, 
the story of her Aunt Mollie’s legacy. 

‘Five thousand dollars,” said the gentleman. ‘I am 
considered quite a judge of diamonds, and these are really 
very fine. From Tiffany's, you said ?” 

‘Yes; papa selected them. The design of the necklace 
is quite new.” 








XUM 


. “Only necklace and earrings ?” 

“That is all one requires for full dress. Iam glad you 
like them,” said Nell, really prouder than ever of her 
purchase. 

They were near the door of the conservatory as she spoke, 
and the moon fell upon the steps leading into a garden, 
which separated the front of the house from the street. | 

The glass over the door allowed the two figures that | 
paused to be seen distinctly, but at that hour there were no 
passers-by, only a few carriages waiting for the guests of 
Mrs. Stuart to disperse. 

Suddenly Nell felt a strong arm thrown around her, and 
her companion spoke in a low tone : 

“Do not scream, or I will blow your brains out. I like 
your diamonds so well that I will take them ”—rapidly 
unclasping the gems as he spoke—‘‘and bid you a very 
good-evening !” 

He opened the door of the conservatory, and ran lightly 
down the steps, just as Nell recovered her voice for a long, 
piercing scream. Its echo was still in the air when Lionel | 
de Vere met at the gate three men, who had left their | 
carriage during his brief conversation at the conservatory- 
door. 

‘‘James Ruggles!” said one of these men, placing his 
hand upon the stylish young gentleman’s coat-collar. 

‘‘No; my name is De Vere.” 

‘Yes, we know. It is also Lyons, Carter, De Courcy, and 
several other cognomens.” 

“T assure you you have mistaken the person,” said | 
Lionel de Vere. 

‘Perhaps so,’ 





’ 


said another of the trio ; ‘‘ but, officer, I | 
arrest him for robbing my daughter of her diamonds.” 
‘*Oh, papa, papa! take me home !” 
And Nell, who had recognized her father, ran to his side, 
as the conservatory filled with the guests attracted by her 
screams, 


Mr. Durival drew her at once to the carriage, leaving 
Arthur Marvin, with the officer and his prisoner, to explain 
matters to the guests now pouring into the garden, full of 
eager questions. ; 

“Stole Miss Durival’s diamonds!” cried one, clasping a 
pair of coral earrings in a firm embrace. 

““Mercy on me! and he is so handsome!” screamed 
another. 

**I don’t believe a word of it. 
a scene !’’ said Mrs. Stuart. 

But the prisoner was hurried away, in close custody, and | 
Mrs. Stuart found out that every one of her guests had | 
“always thought that man was an impostor.” Which | 
impression was certainly confirmed when the morning | 
papers announced the arrest of a celebrated counterfeiter, 
who had escaped from a jail in New Orleans, and, in a clever | 


The girl wanted to get up 


disguise, forced his way into New York society as a French 
gentleman, Lionel de Vere. 

Poor little Nell, having to go to court to testify to the rob- 
bery of her diamonds, could scarcely believe the prisoner | 
was her handsome admirer. 

The stain washed from his complexion, the dye from his 
sandy hair, his glossy linen rumpled and soiled, his airy man- 
ner exchanged for a sullen frown, he was little like the gay 
young Frenchman she had danced with at Mrs. Stuart’s ball. 
But the identification of the prisoner by other witnesses was 
complete, and he was sent in careful custody back to New 
Orleans, and Nell’s diamonds were restored to her uninjured. 

Great credit was given to Mr. Marvin for the first dis- 
covery of the prisoner, but he told Mr. Durival that he did 
not really deserve any commendation. 

“Tf the scoundrel,” he ex; lined, ‘had never tried to | 
win Nellie, I should never have suspected him ; but jealousy 
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prompting me to watch him, I found out several interesting 
facts. First, I became convinced that his hair was dyed and 
his complexion fair, from meeting him in a barber’s shop, 
where, his coat being off, I saw his neck and arms, beyond 
the dark skin, were unusually white. Then I noticed an 
uneasy air whenever strangers were first introduced ; and 
one little suspicion after another being confirmed, I became 
convinced that there was something very wrong with Mon- 
sieur de Vere. But when my friend Paul Leman wrote to 
me from New Orleans of the escape of the man he had had 
arrested for passing counterfeit money, describing him and 
giving me the details of his rascality, I felt sure this was the 
man. There was a scar, I had often noticed, above the left 
eyebrow, and a slight hesitation of speech in pronouncing 
the letter M. I laid my suspicions before the chief of 
police, and he deemed them sufficient to warrant an arrest at 
once. The letter from Leman came, as you know, on the 
evening of Mrs. Stuart’s ball, and I came direct to you.” 

“But,” said Nell, looking up from a cozy resting-place 
her head had found on Arthur’s shoulder, ‘how came you 
at the garden-gate ?” 

‘We drove up just as you came to the door of the con- 
servatory, and were about to divide our forces to enter the 
house by both entrances, when his movements proved he 
meant to rob you of your jewels. The officer suggested 
that we should keep quiet, as he would certainly try to 


| escape by the conservatory-door, and he proved to be 


right.” 

‘*Those hateful diamonds !” said Nell. 

‘‘Not hateful,” Arthur whispered, ‘‘ since they were the 
means of our coming to an understanding, and of my 


| winning my wife. 


“Not hateful,” said Mr. Durival, ‘‘ since they are vack in 
the jeweler’s, and Nell’s money, slightly reduced, in the bank, 
ready for another piece of nonsense, I suppose.” 

‘*What will you buy now, Nell ?” asked Aunt Charlotte 
‘a lace flounce for that pin silk, or a half-dozen India 
shawls ?” 

But Nell would not tell till the day when she returned 
with Arthur from her wedding-tour, to take possession of the 


house her father had bought and furnished, to present to 


her. Then, at her first family gathering, when Mrs. Durival 
and Aunt Charlotte were her guests, the old gentleman 
informed Arthur that he had that day invested Aunt Mollie’s 
legacy in securing a junior partnership at Wheeler & Co.; 
and Nell met her husband’s loving remonstrances at thus 
appropriating her little fortune with : 

‘You can’t help yourself, you know, for Aunt Mollie said 
I was to do exactly as I pleased with the money, and I am 
certain to have brain-fever, or something else equally dread- 
ful, if I am contradicted.” 


Worx.—The man or woman who engages in some conge- 


| nial, regular work, will never be on the brink of despair ; 


their names will never be chronicled in the list of self-de- 
stroyers, for in idleness alone is despair. Work chases it 
away, no matter how thickly the clouds may have gathered. 
Nature is one vast workshop, teeming with millions of busy 
workmen. If we follow in their footsteps, all will be well. 
The beauties, the gifts, and glories of nature may be scat- 
tered around us in great profusion, yet she demands toil 
to reach out and grasp them, and utilize them to our fancies 
and wants. 

THERE are many ways of being agreeable—so many that 
not one among us can take shelter behind that silly barrier 
of ‘‘1 cannot do so and so” as an excuse for being disagree- 
able, or of failing to pay the ‘‘shot” which every one in 
society is called on to pay. 
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SCENE ON A DUTCH ¢ ANA! IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


A VISIT TO ROTTERDAM AND THE NEW AMSTERDAM | 
CANAL, 


S. N., oF THE NAVAI 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By J. E. Nourss, OBSERVATORY, 


*‘Honnianp is a small country, but has great works of 
engineering ; you ought to see the fascine work of the Rot- 
terdam piers, and, by all means, the new Amsterdam Canal, 
superior, in some respects, to that of Suez.” This was our 
advice in London from Sir John Hawkins, one of the first of 
English engineers. ' 

The evening train took us to Harwich, whence, after a 
night free from the usual discomforts of the sea, morning 
found our little steamer quietly threading her way through 
the flats of the upper Maas. Delfthaven, mournfully classic 
in Dutch history, though bright in our own, and Schiedam, 
classic also among the lovers of ‘‘Schnapps, Hollands, and 
Geneva,” were in our wake. Before us lay Rotterdam, the 
second commercial city in the Netherlands. 

Looking out on the Boompjes, the fine landing quay 
which gets its name from its long rows of shade-trees, we 
saw tokens of a busy trade, inland by countless steamers 
and canal-boats, and outward by ships whose names, the 
Samarano, Sumatra, Borneo, ete., tell their destiny to Hol- 
land’s foreign domain. 

Pass through this city of 125,000 inhabitants, winding as 
you will along the borders of canals, admitting heavy tonnage, 
and waiting as you may for the descent of some old halved | 
drawbridge ; everywhere you see a busy people. Visit the | 
Groote Market, you will see a bronze but not imposing | 
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A GENTLEMAN'S VILLA AND PLEASURE-BOAT.—FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


statue of the great scholar ; it will tempt you to go on to the 
house of his birth to read the inscription ‘‘ Hae est parva 
You may be repaid for enter- 
ing the Church of St. Lawrence by the sight of the monu- 
ments to the old admirals, De Witte and others, and even 
for toiling up the 320 stone steps of the tower, by the view 
it gives ; for it will not be easy to take off your eye from 
the towers of Brill, Schiedam, the Hague, Leyden, and 
Dordrecht—old Dort of Synod memory. 

It will be hard to say whether land or water holds the 
largest share in this scene, as you look upon long, straight 
avenues, pasture fields, and Dutch cottages, all seemingly 
mized up with the oddest of windmills, and cross-cut canals, 
boats, and bridges. When you come down from the tower, 
cross over to the Willemskade, the newest part of Rotter- 
dam ; you will find its handsomest dwellings in the Buiten 
stadt. built mostly since 1850 on ground reclaimed from the 
Maas. 

To have named this reclamation of land secured on a 
small scale in the Dutch cities, is to have named a large 
share in the business of the whole country. Nowhere else 
on earth has there been such a struggle for mastery between 
land and water. The very existence of the Low Countries is 
to be credited to the rivalry between their rivers and the 
ocean. The land is the detritus brought by the sluggish 
rivers from Germany. The rivers pushed out their deltas 
to the sea. But the sea in turn has, at times, fiercely 
altered the coast line. Cities and districts, as is well-known, 
have been overwhelmed ; islands which had been on the maps 
ever since the days of Pliny, have been utterly lost. To-day, 
the sea is held in check only by the double defenses of 


domus qua natus Erasmus. 
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THE VYVERBERG AT THE HAGUE. 


Nature’s coast dunes, and the dikes which attest the skill and 
industry of the Dutch. The interior also, lying mostly below 
the sea-level, requires the constant care of the engineers to 
wall in river and canal, as well as to irrigate the lands. But 
it is all marvelously done. 

Holland has been called the country in which the rivers 


seem to flow over the people’s heads; in which cities stand | 
below the sea that threatens them; in which the soil has | 


been invaded by the waters, which, surrendering back the 
land, have again recaptured it; in which the natural course 
of some has re-bound old islands to the mainland; and 
where again old parts of the mainland, destroyed and sur- 
rendered, have formed new islands. 
changes are nowhere else so marked. 

**Withont the Dutch, Holland would not have existed.”’ 
But with them, independence was won by a handful of men ; 
cities and dikes have been built without stone-quarries ; 
ships have been built and the lordship of the seas disputed 
without forests ; and reclaimed sandy bottoms are irrigated, 
and cities rising upon them have become granaries. 

The war between land and water is most plainly seen on 
the two inland 
seas, Haarlem 
Meer and the 
Zuyder Zee. 
The battle on the 
first of these was 
won in 1853. The 
western part of 
the Zuyder Zee, 
the Y, is almost 
entirely redeemed 
this year; and 
the whole of this 


great lake will 
soon surrender to 
reclamation. 
Within two A 
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Coast-line and interior ! 





DISTANT VIEW OF AMSTHRDAM 


centuries Haarlem Lake was made by nature; in thirteen 
years it was drained by the Dutch and covered with 
crops. In 1531, near the city, were four insignificant 
ponds and three villages. 


One village disappeared before 
the century closed ; “it was all over with the other two by 
the middle of the next,” and the four little lakes were a 
stormy sea. In 1755, the Lisbon Farthquake showed its 
strange signs on the face of its waters. 

In 1789 the 
| have been fought on 


Prussians sailed over it. Naval 
it; vessels have perished there ; 
| specimens of the fish once caught in it are to be seen in 
the museum. 

But the lake began to threaten even the city of Amster- 


| dam. 


actions 


In 1836, its waves, driven by a westerly gale, rushed 
almost to the city gates. Either the city or the lake must 
surrender, and it was not hard to decide. Steam power had 
now come to permit the doing of*what had hcen proposed 
by John Adrian ‘‘ Leegh Water” a century before—‘‘ Delen- 
dum est mare.” The colossal engine sent over by the Eng- 
lish in 1840 was better than the 140 windmills proposed by 
‘*Leegh.” It was named, from him, the ‘‘ Leegh Water ;” 
in thirteen years 
it lifted the mass 
of fluid, averaging 
fourteen feet in 
depth, and lying 
below level 
of all possible 


the 


sluices ; raising 
35,000 


month, to an aver 


tons per 


age height of six 
teen feet; drain 
ing an area of 72 
square miles, and 
pouring the wa 
ters into the canals 
of irrigation, 











which now 
encircle the 
area. To-day 
all is a well 
cultivated 
plain, covered 
with villages. 
By another 
reclamation 
the resources 
of modern en- 
gineering 
eould secure a 
yet more valu- 
able good to 
Holland. The 
western arm 
of the Zuyder 
Zee could be 
drained, leav- 
ing in its cen- 
tre a ship ca- 
nal, and on 
either bank 
the same fer- 
tile fields. 
Am sterdam 
wisely decided 
a few years ago 
that she must 
have this new 
access to th 
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sea. Her natural communication through the Zuyder Zee 


had become difficult and dangerous. 


The Pampus Bar, at 


the junction of the Y with the lake, seven miles below the 


city, has but ten feet of water. 


Years ago the famous floating camels, or caissons, lifted 


ships over this bar. 


however, and 


The delays and losses occurring thus, 
the steady increase in the shoals, brought 


about the Northern Ship Canal, completed in 1825, which, 


commencing at Buikshoot, and following a tortuous course 
by Pumerend and Alkmaar, joins the sea near Nieuwe Diep, 


a distance of 
about 51 miles. 
This canal] cost 
£1,500,000. It 
was considered 
a great work in 
its day, and 
used by steam- 
ers, called large 
before the late 
extreme in- 
crease in the 
dimensions of 
sea-going ves- 
sels. But it was 
falling behind 
the age. It 
sometimes took 
two days for an 
East Indiaman 
to get to the 
city. Under a 
strong westerly 
gale, steam tow- 
ing often had 
to be aban- 


doned, and 
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ASMUS AT ROTTERDAM. 





horses placed 
on both sid 8 
of the canal. 
The _ bridges 
were a serious 
obstruction, 
und heavy ex- 
penses were 
incurred in 
keeping isvi- 
gation open ia 
the Vinter, 
Its locks wero 
only 45 fee’ 
wide, and the 
greatest depth 
18 feet. 
Amsterdam 
would lose her 
trade, and Ant- 
werp and Rot 
terdam would 
distance her 
unless she se- 
cured a clear 
outlet to the 
In the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury she was 
the head of all 
the commer- 


main. 


cial cities of 


Europe, and must and will now regain her place. The 
increasing difficulties of the Pampus Bar and of the Zuydér 
Shoals culminating a few years ago, the original project of 
a ship canal straight west to the sea entertained in 1825, 
but fought off then by the interests of those on the big 


lake, was, after another struggle, adopted. 


The contract 


was taken by Henry Lee & Sons, of London, for 27,000,00° 
guilders, or £2,295,000, of which.the city pays £510,000, 
and the company the remainder, on the condition that 
it retains the advantages of the reclaimed land. 
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EXPOSITION AT AMSTERDAM. 


Furnished 
with letters to 
the superin- 
tending engi- 
neer, we went 
up (if we may 
use such a word 
in Holland) 
from Rotterdam 
to the half- 
moon city. 
After an hour's 
drive along the 
banks of canals, 
with broad 
margins for 
streets, we 
rested at the 
Amstel Hotel, 
of which _ the 
cut is not an 
overdrawn pic- 
ture. The Pa- 
lace of Industry 
is close by. 
Eight years ago 
all was water 
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MAP OF THE NEW 
where the hotel now stands. The Amstel Company drove 
piles forty feet deep, and built their beauteous white edifice 
upon them. The name Amstel, it may be remembered, 
the historic word here. In 1204, or thereabouts, Gize- 
brecht, Lord of Amstel, built his castle, and the dam was 
constructed which gave to the city its name; properly 
Amsteldam—the dam of the River Amstel. 

To see the canal works, we went from the city by ruil six- 
teen miles to Velzen, where, oddly enough to us, at breakfast- 
tuble napkins were furnished of tissue paper, imprinted with 
a picture of the hotel and of the canal works near. Mr. 
David Lindsay and Mr. Rhees, the contractor, most courte- 
ously put us in pos- 
session of the con- 
dition of the work, 
taking us in the 
company’s steamer 
through the new 
canal. The three 
points of note in 
the whole enterprise 
are, the harbor on the North Sea, with its lock entrance ; the 
line of the canal (mostly through the Y); and the great 
dam, which it was necessary to construct a little east of the 
city to prevent the constant changes in the canal itself 
which must occur if left in direct communication with the 
lake, 

The works at the harbor occupy the only break on the 
Holland coast in the whole line of sea dikes of nineteen 
miles from the mouth of the Maas to Mars Diep, near the 
Texel. It looks hazardous to tempt the old fighting ocean 
again at the very front of this narrowest part of the coast. 
Nature offers no xian, and the sands might be well 
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AMSTERDAM CANAL. 


expected to prove as treacherous as ever. We learn 
something of the character of this spot when we looked 
upon an elephant’s tusk and other fossils of the prehis- 
toric age, dug up from a depth of nearly sixty feet in the 
sand cuttings near Velzen, and we thought of the coast- 
line work which nature carries on when we listened to the 
traditions of the old castle near Zaandam, where toll was 
once taken for ascending here through one of the old Rhine 
mouths. Mr. Lindsay told us, too, that at the Harbor mouth, 
three miles distant, the force of the sea was sometimes 
greater than he had known it at Madras. 








INTERMEDIATE SECTION OF JETTIES USED AT 


But what were treacherous sands or a stormy sea to en- 








THE MOUTH OF THE MIssSissirrl 

gineering for Holland any more than were the unapproacha- 
ble coast and the blended marshes and land and water at 
Port Said for Egypt and Lesseps ? 

The harbor is nearly completéd. Its converging piers 
inclose a harbor area of 55 hectares or 135 acres, with an 
entrance of 852 feet in width. The concrete blocks which 
form them weigh from 10 to 12 tons each ; they are com- 
posed of one measure of Portland cement to four of gravel 
and five of sharp sand. The mixture is preparéd in iron cyl- 
inders at the Velzen works. The molded blocks are tested by 
heavy pressure, and must be from two to four months old 





ipsa dy 


| before being used. Before the creation of the outside wave 
breakwater, heavy 
injury had been sus- 
tained; since that 
date, 1874, no se- 
rious harm had been 
experienced. The 
dredging necessary 
for the harbor itself 
would reach one and 
a half of 
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two millions of our 
yards, 








VIEW OF THE HARBOR AT 


the sea to Velzen, 34 miles, the cutting through the , ma 


1 


sands has been, at the deepest points, as much as 100 feet. 
‘The drainage of the Y, the west section of the Zuyder Zee, 
and the construction of the new canal through it, begin at 
Velzen. As we passed through, at one time taking notes 
in the cabin, then called out by Mr. Lindsay to see the 


working of the dredger, and then again to see his Archime- | 


dean screw pumping out a Polder, we witnessed the whole 


“This Polder said Mr. 
Lindsay, ‘*has about 3,000 acres surface ; like the others, it 
was part of the lake in May last. 
[ surrounded it with a bank strong enough to withstand the 


j iterestin y proce SS. be fore us,” 


outside waters, and raised a little above the level. I lined 
this bank with fascines—({mattress willow-work weighted 
down with stone), and I then 


each side a small wall 
filled in with sand 
nd clay di After allow 
the bank to settle and shrink, 


raised on 
of clay sods, 


dgings. 


jaced more stone on the fas 
the 


covering the *slopes 


cines, and fashioned bank 
into hape, 

and top with 
lower part of the slopes with 
of them 
again more fascines and stone 
work to protect against the wash 
of the 





clay sods, and the 


reeds; then Over all 


wives. 

‘** After thus shutting it off from 
the rest of the lake, I com- 
menced to pump it out, with 


the Archimedean screw, the larg- 
est of which is eight metres long 
end three in diameter. On the 
Gth of June, 11,000,000 of cubic 
metres had been pumped out 
in the 28 The surface 
Large and small drains 


days. 
was dry. 
were then cut, and the dredging 
stuff spread over them. Before 
the end of September it was sown 
rood 


from which a 


with 


rape : 
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On the 8th of the month | 






cut 
set 


crop was the next July.’ 
We have down this full 
account because this fascine 
work succeeds in the Low Coun 
tries, not only in building canal 
and river banks, but in the con 
struction of such heavy works as 
Rotterdam was 
profiting by the full use of fas 
cines in the piers running out 
on the mouth of the Maas. A 
short cut had been opened to 
the sea, the first steamer fully 
laden for New York having just 
passed through the channel deep 
ened by the building of thes: 
fascine jetties. 


the sea moles. 


And our readers 
may not have noticed that the 
new outlet at the South 
the Mississippi, which is 
New and thi 
great valley by a channel fo 
the largest vessels of commerce, 


Pass of 
about 


to open Orleans 


is being constructed mainly by 
fascine jetties. The Pass is nar 
rowing by the effect of paralle! 
jetties, and the scour of the river 
This work at the Missis 
sippi mouth was recommended by our army engineers after 
their visit to the Holland works. 

The whole reclaimed area of the Polders will produce 
nearly 600,000 square yards of good ground. It is expected 
to bring 10,000,000 guilders at the rate already realized for 
the Polder we have described, of 2,700 guilders per hectare ; 
the guilder rating at one-fifth of our dollar, and the hectare 
at two and-a-half acres, 


; is working out a deep cut. 


As the canal was expected to be opened for navigation 
during the early part of this year, it is altogether probable 
that the further sales and nearly full drainage have been 
effected 
be the most effective aud economical of all hitherto used in 


The two kinds of apparatus used were shown to 














View 
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ship canals. For the excavation 
by dredging, in place of a dredger 
with a long spout, such as was 
used in the Suez Canal, which 
needed an additional boat to sup- 
port the spout, Mr. Lindsay was 
using a much simpler apparatus. 

His Scotch steam-dredge emp- 
ties the mud into a vertical cylin- 
der, on the lower end of which 
works a horizontal centrifugal 
wheel. The wheel forces the 
mud into a floating tube, made 
of wood, and joined in sections 
of about fifty feet by flexible 
connections of leather, wrapped 
with band-iron. These tubes 
float zigzag on the surface of the 
water, and discharge the mud 
which has been raised and which 
is about half water, drawn up 
by the revolutions of the wheel 
(230 per minute), to a distance 
across the banks of as much as 
800 feet. 

This drainage and canal con- 
struction is not more worthy of 
note than the great dam at Schellingswoude, half-way be- 
tween Amsterdam and the Zuyder Zee. 
go out to see the great dike, extending 4,460 fect, contain- 
ing a group of navigating, pumping, and discharging locks. 
The dam surpasses all hitherto built in the depth of water | 
through which it passes. The engineer makes a profitable 
study of the double-lock gates; the stone locks here, as at 
the harbor, being built in pairs, for the accommodation of 
vessels for the inland trade, and for foreign commerce. 

And now that the Y is turned into a ship canal 180 feet in 
width, giving the city a short route of but sixteen miles 
from the dam westwardly to.the North Sea, navigation by | 
the Zuyder Zee will no longer be needed. The big lake will 
be dried in its turn. Until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century it was mostly dry land. The sea broke through the 








THE SEA-LOCKE OF THE NEW NORTH SEA CANAL. 


| 
Excursion parties | 
| 
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, of reclaimed lands. 





THE KING OPENING THE FLOOD-GATES OF THE NEW NORTH SEA CANAL, 


Straits of Helder, and a gulf appeared. The inhabitants of 
the islands in it exhibit such a strange collection of features, 
characters, and customs, that visiting them is like a visit to 
the old Batavians and Frisons of history. 

But the drainage of that part of the Zuyder Zee lying 
between the provinces of Guelderland, Utrecht, and North 
Holland, is about to begin. The area of about 740 square 
miles is to be inclosed by another great fascine dike 40 kilg- 
metres (24 miles) in length, and 16 feet above the ordinary 
tides. Then it will be divided into squares, to be pumped 
dry by steam engines, whose united force is 9,400 horse- 
power. 

The commission in charge, estimate that it will cost 
$50,000,000, besides the interest accumulating until the sale 
But these will amount to 400,000 acres 

of arable land, after the dedue- 


tion of what is needed for the 
= dikes, canals, and roads, 
The Duteh Government will 


assist, as in all its other works. 
Its subsidy is to be one-fourth. 
But this will be more than repaid 
by the great addition to its terri- 
tory. And its experience of the 
profits of its inland canals, aver- 
than $3,000 per 
mile, encourages the Government 
vast 


aging more 


to begin this 
work. 

And what may not Amsterdam 
expect? Give — her this 
cheapest, most direct route from 
Central and Northern Europe for 
the exports brought by the net- 
work of European railroads, and 
add this new back country made 
of the must draw 
away a large part of the trade 
which now 
Hamburg, 


steam 


evel new 


how 


out sea, she 


goes to Antwerp, 
Our 
open up 
direct commerce and travel to the 


and Bremen. 


lines will soon 
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half-moon city. It may be justly expected that alarge part of 
the tide of travel which flows in the tourist season up the | 
Rhine and across to the ‘‘Seven-Hilled,” and to the Gondola 
City of the South, will turn toward these ninety islands and 
nearly three hundred bridges which make a city which stands 
on all sides below the sea. 
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German fable, followed the naughty boy who would not go 
to church ?” 

“Do not jest, Sainty, can you feel like jesting to-day ?” 
she said, almost harshly, drawing her hand away from his 
eager touch. 

The young man drew back with a proud and injured air, 
not in accordance with the saintly title she had given him. 
Indeed, one could easily read in his handsome face a self- 





“AND THE 


By 


DOOR WAS SHUT.’ 


HELEN W. PIerson. 


A puace of streams, of thread-like rills, and tangled water 
courses, overshot with a strange growth of green and purple 
and yellow. A plain, windy and bare, over-roofed by a sky 
of doleful gray. Two pale, misty, blue peaks in the dis- 
ance, that cloud-like melted into cloud, and then the sea 
with its beach of sand, and cliffs, and deep inrunning caves. 
An October day, yet with a shrill, chill sea breeze sweeping 
over that unsheltered spot. A woman walking slowly there, 
drew the soft woollen shawl about her, as its salt, cold touch 
made itself felt, and shuddered and shrank back as if she 
had come in con- 
tact with a death- 
cold hand. The 
dreary sense of i! 
limitable spac 
seemed to 
her, although ther 


crush 


was a house near, 
that looked as if it 
had somehow 
drifted out on that 
ocean of space, and 
stranded there. 
And there was 


town not far « 

For the shrill 
shriek of a loco 
motive seemed tu 
take the soul of 


that wild place with 
surprise 
and 
ery started wp and 
shrilled thi 
all the 


mMosses 


or terror, 


an answering 


oug 


hi 
creeping 
and 
bering weeds, and 
was thrown back again from echoing banks till the whole 
place seemed to have started into fearful life. But the 
last echo died away again as the woman listened, and 
the only sounds shx could hear were the old ones heard so 
often ; the water, choke, choke, through the tangled reeds, 
or the mournful note of a bird. 


clam 


A woman colorless as the day, you might think, and won- 
der what grief had washed the roses from so round a cheek, 
what fire had burned itself out and left so cold an eye, why 
the hair, still glistening with childhood’s gold, was thrust 
so carelessly into a net, where its sunshine was almost 
extinguished. 


She is farther from the old brown house now, and looks 
back at it furtively, as if it were a dreary shadow on her 
spirit, out of which she would gladly walk. 

“Why, Alice !” 

A subtle change passed over her at the voice, a sea change 
into something new and strange, the tintless cheeks glowed, 
the rayless eyes kindled, but she did not speak. 

**You were looking back, Alice 


; are you afraid the dreary 
old hotise i 


following you, as the old church bell in the 








ST. ANTHONY'S GATE, AMSTERDAM, 


| pleasing nature, an ardor only for a desired object, a heart 
| tender to all who owned allegiance, merciless to all who 
| opposed. 


But Alice did not look at him, she gazed with restless anx- 
| lous eyes, far out toward the sea instead, as if she expected 
help or advice there. Ah! it might help her best after all, 
she suddenly thought; and an old fragment of a Bible verse 
floated daintily through her mind—‘‘He maketh his path 
upon the waters.” So might she make for herself a path 
| out of all her troubles. The sea would welcome her with 
| dark, cold hands, and give her rest—‘* Rocked in the cradle 
| of the deep,” where had she heard that song? and all about 
' that sleep so calm and peaceful. Ah! but who knows, that 
quietness may be 
the outer shell, 
‘fand there might 
be within the heart 
of graves a seeth 
ing, restless hell.” 
St. George Cam 
eron, looking as if 
he might then and 
there have crushed 
any dragon of op- 
position that came 
in his way, stood 
for a moment in an 
angry silence. But 
his glance fell on 
his companion, and 
he softened. 
‘I’m tired of 
sea idyls, Alice,” 
he “How 
many views of this 
place I've taken 
since that first day 
when I took a fall 
instead, and was 
carried, maimed 
Will you ever curse 
You look as if you were ready to do so 


said. 


| 


| and helpless, into yon brown house. 
that day, Alice ? 
now !” 
| **T don’t know,” still with a restless gaze at the sea. 

| ‘* As God is in heaven,” said the young man, with a new 
| fervor, ‘I am thinking of your happiness. Your life is a 
coarse one, coarse and bare ; you are no more suited to you 
associates, to your husband even, than a rare hot-house 
flower would be to this bleak waste. You know it, Alice ; 
you know you made a fatal mistake, when you married John 
Peters, to say nothing of his two rough boys and querulous 
old mother. I know, Alice, all the daily martyrdom you 
bear. I saw and heard it all.” 

** Yet—yet he is kind,” faltered the woman. 

*“*Kind—oh, yes—if he would only be abusive there might 
be a chance for divorce, but this kindness, does it satisfy ? 
| Alice, speak, have you repented your purpose? Are you 
going to turn away from the rich, beautiful, free artist life 
that I have pictured, and take up the old burdens again ?” 
| The water went choke, choking through the reeds, and it 
| seemed to Alice Peters that the current of life went choke, 





















Sometimes it almost stopped. 
Oh that she 


choking through her heart. 
The problem of life grew too hard for her. 
could give it up. 

His arm was around her now. ‘“‘ Alice, come,” he said, 
“you belong to me; lay aside the fictions of old creeds. 
You are mine by a higher law, even though the old minister 
said a few words over you, that you fancy joined you for 
life to that clod yonder. You have had a poor, miserable 
snow-bound life at best. I will make it glowing and glad 
for you; no more coarse, hard toil, and bitter words, my 
poor little frost-blighted blossom.” 

“God help me,” she said, in a weak way, as if she were 
groping blindly after her old faith ; ‘‘ why is this awful choice 
given to me—why ? Oh, Sainty. 
life till you came. I suffered at times, I grew defiant, but I 
bore it. Why have you shown me anything else? Why 
have you taught me what culture is, and refinement, and all 
the nameless charms that make life beautiful to the rich and 
gifted ?” 

‘Because I love you, darling,” he said, in a tone of infin- 
ite tenderness, a tone which that well-modulated voice could 
uso at pleasure, ‘‘and I know you will be happy, out of this 
Puritan air; the old figments of dead creeds will drop away 
as the husk does from the ripened grain.” 

She did not draw away from him now. The old house 
was in sight no longer, and could not gaze at them from any 
of its windowed eyes. 

“‘T was making a picture, when you came, of this October 
day in my old home,” she said, half musingly, as if glad to 
wander a little from the all-absorbing subject, and cheat 
herself with the thought that this was not the crisis of her 
fate. ‘*My childhood’s home. I can see the soft, mellow 
light, touching the trees to flame or gold, and the great, 
tremulous masses of shadow, the aromatic dead ferns, the 
stream that ran over a bed of silver-gray sand, and left fleecy 
masses of fox-colored foam among the stones.” 

Sainty stood a little impatiently during this reminiscence. 
He touched this rainbow-tinted bubble of memory with a 
rough hand, and it disappeared. 

**T think the twilight is coming, if such a wan, gray day 
can have a twilight, Alice,” said he. ‘IT have taken our 
passage in the steamer that sails to-morrow. I counted on 
your word, you know.” 

She started—flushed, and grew pale again, like a coal that 
kindles and then pales to a white heat ; a flashing, searching 
glance, dazzling as a sun-ray, darted from her eyes, and 
seemed to pierce like an arrow of light in the darkest place 
in St. George Cameron's heart. He blinked a little, as if the 
light hurt his eyes. 

**Can I trust you ?” she said, passionately, and then broke 
off as if something choked the words. 

“What do you leave, Alice?” he said, petulantly, but 
drawing her very gently to him as he spoke. ‘ Is it happi- 
ness ? You've had your throw in this game of life, and lost. 
You and I will begin a new one, ‘ Forgetting the things that 
are behind.’ ” 

‘Hush, Sainty, not that ; don’t quote the Bible in this 
unholy cause,” she said, with a shudder. 
my child—my little child.” 

Sainty made a little movement of impatience. 

**T don't love it enough,” she said humbly, “ not as bet- 
{-r women would do, I know, or its little hands would have 
kept off this temptation ; and yet, and yet, Sainty, I might 
come to love it as a mother should some day, and it might 
make me a better woman. Poor little Bee.” 

One look at his clouded face, and all these better thoughts 
drifted away like dry waves before the whirlwind of her pas- 
sion for him. 


I bore this treadmill of | 
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they all to me? T[ have room for no other love, no other 
idol.” 

Then she grew sunshiny again, and painted cozy pictures 
of the future, till the light waned, and the air grew very salt 
and dark. 

**One might remember Lot's wife here,” he said, laugh 
**T feel quite statuesque already. If I staid much 
longer, I should be crystallized. I say, Alice, the moral of 
that story for you is, when you leave the old life behind 
you, never look back.” 

So they parted. Alice with a little pang that he could be 
so merry, he with a misgiving that her nature was a little 
too much in the heavy-tragedy line. He wondered if s 
woman who talked blank verse would not be tiresome after a 
while. 


ing. 


But he was not a thorough villain, and he had som: 
tender thoughts of this woman, only a girl yet, who was 
giving up principle and right and her 
Then, with an artist's eye, he noted the 
sky tints, and the blackening green of the sea, 


good name for him. 
greenish gray of the 
is he walked 
away to make arrangements. 

When Alice opened the door of the 


brown house, the old squabble was going on, one continuous 


family-room in the 


one, or a new one, she did not ask, as she went wearily in. 

‘*Sakes alive, how you do look,” said Grandma Peters, 
irate, and trembling with suppressed wrath, till her cap 
ribbons rustled, and clicking her knitting needles say 
agely. 

Ah, Grandma Peters, there are 
net of life that can never be taken up again, but will go on 
till they ravel and ruin the whole fabric 


** How you kin find it in yer conscience, Alice 


stitches lropped in this 


Peters, to 
.” with an in 
dignant sniff, ‘‘and leave them there children in heathenish 


go trapesing about for hours—not alone neither 
darkness ?” 

bi Why, it’s light enough,” said Joe, a shock-headed boy 
of eight, who was listening with open mouth. 

** Hold yer tongue, and larn yer commandments 
the one ye broke !” exclaimed the old lady. 

‘* Bah ! [kin mend it again,” said Joe. And he employed 
himself in secreting the very sticky remains of a piece of mo 
lasses candy in his little brother Jem’s knotty entrls, 

‘You hear?” said Grandma Peters; ‘‘ them children’s 
worse nor Hottentots ! That I should live 
Joe, fo to your room with yout book, and I hope 


‘specially 


John’s children 
to see it ! 
you'll soon have a new heart.” 

‘*Me too,” shouted Jem, in sudden jealousy; ‘‘ buy me 
one, too. Oh dear, any one what dits dis ‘lasses candy out 
of my hair ean have it !” ° 

Alice sat down silently by the window. 

** But I needn't say nothin’ of John's children when ye've 
no nateral love for yer own. Pore little Bee ! she’s bin fret- 
tin’ with her teeth. Alice, yer fallin’ from grace, sure ; yer 
buildin’ on a sandy foundation, I calkerlate. Now there 
was poor Mandy Jane, John’s fust wife, she hadn’t no mind, 
not to speak on, but she was the faithfulest creetur. 1 
reckon too much mind ain't healthy for women, it kind o’ 
makes ’em oneasy like, when it can't find vent ; it riles and 
ferments like ginger beer.” 

Alice sat still silent. The coarse words of the old woman 


| fell like » blow upon her heart, and she ached and writhed 


beneath it. Ah! the broken commandment which could 
never, never be mended again; the sandy foundation that 
was even now slipping away from under her feet 

‘“‘T can’t keep quiet any longer,” the old lady went on, 80 


| agitated now that she stopped knitting and began stabbing 


“Oh, Sainty,” she cried, ‘I will give all up—what are | 


the ball thoughtfully as she spoke. ‘‘ It ain’t in natur’, 
leastways, t’ain’t in my natur’, to see John so put upon. IT 
must speak to him, and I've made up my mind to do it thi 
very night.” 




















































“AND THE DOOR WAS SHUT.” 
SHE WENT TO TAKE HER UP.” 


“ BEE FRETTING IN HER CRADLI 


SEE PAGE 182. 


Alice was quict no longer. A tremor shook her to the 
finest fibre of her being 

** Mother,” she said, forcing herself to an unused word, 
“I do not often ask favors of you, but I must ask one now. 
Promise me to wait till to-morrow 
will say nothing till to-morrow.” 

The old lady peered at the face that shone out white 
and ghastly enough even in that waning light, and then 
promised. 

Even while she spoke, John Peters, with a lusty shout to 
the boys, came in from his day’s work. Lights soon shone 
in the rooms, and his supper sent up grateful incense into 
his jovial, bronzed face. He sat down in his shirt-sleeves, 
though it was a cool evening, having an idea that no free- 
dom or comfort could be enjoyed in a coat. He ate in a 
manner that was fearful and wonderful to behold. Yet, 
rough and uncouth as he looked, there was a genuine hearti- 


promise me that you 
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| her I am dead—when—when—when she is old enough t 


understand.” 


And a burning blush rushed over her face. But she hur- 


| ried on with her preparations, putting a few things hastily 


together—only a change of clothing—and one or two com- 
mon bits of jewelry. Lastly, she slowly took off her wed- 
ding-ring and laid it down, and sank beside this hated fetter 
of her old life with a despairing moan. 

She remembered the day John had tried it on, and jested 
about the little hand that shone out so rosy-white in his 
rough palm. She had fancied she loved him then—almost ; 
but now she knew how far short the weak feeling she had so 
mistaken fell below the thrilling passion that possessed her 
soul and body. And yet—and yet—with the royal purple 
and gold of this love came a crown of thorns. They were 
talking and laughing in the room below while she was fight- 
ing her battle with Apollyon. She heard her husband's 
jovial voice as she passed the door, shrinking like a culprit 
already, stopping one tremulous moment with some sort of 
mute farewell and inarticulate prayer, and then out into a 
surging sea of darkness that seemed waiting to swallow her 
up for ever. 

Then 
relented. 


and there—at the very portal of her home 
Every sweet and peaceful memory of the past 


came up and overwhelmed her. 


she 


The time when Bee was 
born and a benediction had fallen upon the old house, the 
resolutions she had formed then, how tender her rough hus 
band had made himself in time of need, how the boys 
rejoiced over the little one who could only ery. 

Ah! it was not too late yet. 
She could go back. 


There was a way of escape. 
She could take up this daily cross, and 


| the pitiful Saviour, who had borne such a heavy cross for 


ness about the man ; he was true to himself and those about 


him ; there was no artificial gloss or veneer, but real wood— 
a poor kind, perhaps—knotty and common, but real. 

Alice complained of a headache, and went uwp-stairs. 
Some things must be gathere.| together, and the moments 
seemed slipping away with fearful rapidity. She heard Bee 
fretting in her cradle, and went to take her up. No rosebud 
of a baby was Bee, with dainty ways, and dimples, and crow- 
ings manifold, but « lean, sallow little elf, doomed to that 
dire fate of being brought up by hand, writhing in a con- 
tinual colic, and making ineffectual protests against the 
uncomfortable thrust her with 
unutterable. 

Bee opened such dark, wise eyes upon her mother as she 
took her up, that Alice turned away for a moment appalled 


existence upon shrieks 


before that baby intelligence, as if the little, unskilled eyes | 


could read her heart. She was glad when they closed in 
sleep again, and she could put her away in her nest. Yet 
she bent over the thin, dark, little face, with more tenderness 
than she had ever felt before 
like a tear. Poor little Bee ! 

“Her grandmother loves her, her father dotes on her,” 
she pleaded for herself. ‘She will be better off without 
I am only 2 couse of strife. Oh! I hope they will tell 


and something glittered there 


me. 


her, would give her strength to bear it. She turned with a 
frantic haste—she would not wait to be tempted again—but 
the door was shut. It fastened with a spring inside, and 
she could not open it. 

Too small a thing to change the current of a life. 


door was shut ! 


The 
Could she make a spectacle of herself by 
knocking for admittance, to meet her husband’s wonderin; 
eyes, and Grandma Peters’s ill-natured remarks? Never ! 
Then she remembered the old lady’s threat, and what must 





“AND THE DOOR WAS SHUT.’’—‘‘ ALICE, CLINGING TO A SPAR, 
FELT THE WAVES BOIL OVER HER.”’ 
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come to-morrow, and back in a flood rolled all the old } trucke with the swiftness of a mountain-torrent, and the 


grievances of her life. 


| weird old pictures that line the bridge from the lives of 


It was no use to linger longer in the cold, dank air that | Lucerne’s patron saints, looking shadowy enough in the half- 


wrapped her in its vaporous folds. 
The door that shut her out from innocence and purity 


door that seemed to her 
frenzied mind to shut 
out the whole world and 
to leave her alone with 
her sin and her love; 
with her love, which was 
sin. 

She told Sainty some- 
thing of the kind, after 
they had been rolling 
away through the dark- 
ness for a few moments, 
but he only said : 

‘Will it be so terrible 
to have only me, Alice ? 
Let me be your world. 
What do you care for 
others? Do you think 
our first parents were 
lonely in Paradise ?” 

St. George was an ar- 
tist—for his own delight 
solely. He had never 
sold a picture in his life, 
and would have scorned 
it more, I think, than 
selling himself. He had 
enough money to lead 
an idle, dilletante life, 
and he had no higher 
aim. They wandered 
about Switzerland for a 
while, climbed an Alp, 
saw the snow-fields and 
glaciers, and seas of ice, 
and finally made a tem- 
porary home at Lucerne. 
Sainty went out sketch- 
ing every day, and Alice, 
at first, went with him. 
One day an old acquaint- 
ance—a college friend 
rather of Sainty’s—came 
up with some joyful 
words of recognition 
toward him. Alice felt 
her face crimson under 
his inquiring gaze, for 
her companion did not 
introduce her. At that 
moment the iron entered 
her soul. She would not 
go out again, except to 
wander in lonely ways 
with one of the children 
of the house for a 
guide, 

So she found that 


one could be lonely in Paradise - 
walked a great deal. She knew all the aspects of the 
scenery. She had watched 
cloudy cap of storms, and Righi, with its grand, serrated out- 
lines, She gazed dreamily into the pellucid sea-green 
waters of the Reuss as they rushed beneath the Kappel- 


The door was shut! | light. 


wt 
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old Mount Pilatus with 


The Lake of Lucerne, the hills in the neighborhood, 
from which she caught glimpses of the snowy Alps of 


Schuytz and Engleberg, 
all gave her a new 
pleasure, although she 
saw them with a sadly 
preoccupied heart, and 
seemed to drag with her 
for ever a lengthening 
chain. 

Not that Sainty was 
unkind or seemed to love 
her less. But he had 
found that the world was 
something to him still 

that he did care for 
others. The door of such 
society as could be found 
in Lucerne was open to 
him. Even those who 
might guess the history 
of the sad-eyed woman 
who was sometimes seen 
in his company wel- 
comed him with open 
arms. Even the ladies 
smiled upon him. To 
seem to know of vice, to 
call things by their real 
names, this is the high- 
est crime in Vanity Fair. 
It was so very improper 
for them to know any- 
thing about this fasci- 
nating gentleman’s moral 
character. But to Alice 
the door was shut ! 

She had a_ pleasant 
home enough—a palace 
in comparison with the 
old brown house ; gay 
and bright little rooms, 
with quaintly carved fur- 
niture covered with crim- 
son satin. Books and 
paintings, and objects of 
art were Sainty’s delight, 
and he pleased himself 
by giving them to her. 
She hardly knew herself 
in the soft, thick silks, 
the laces like hoar-frost, 
the jewels that glinted 
like tips of fire, which he 
delighted to lavish upon 
her. She could only 
know herself by the old, 
old pain that gnawed 
ceaselessly at her heart, 
by the old memories 


that darkened the sunshine, so that in the fairest scenes 
she saw for ever the plain, windy and bare, the unsightly 
| brown house, that stood out more desolate than ever to 
| her view; she heard for ever the choking of the water 
| through the tangled reeds, and the great sea coming in 
| with weary moan, 
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What were they «ll doing now ? she wondered. 
learning to lisp out baby words—would she again see 
‘‘mamma’’? Never, never; that word was dead for her. 
Even for John, the old clod, as Sainty called him, she had 
some wistful thoughts. In the golden distance, the old life 
did not look so hideous. There might be, yes, there might 
be more rugged truth and sterling honor in such a rough 
casket than many a delicate-handed gentleman, with ‘‘ Hype- 
rion curls, the front of Jove himself,” could ever feel. 
Brooding in this way Sainty would find her, when he came 
in fresh and buoyant from his out-door life, singing gay 
snatches of German airs; and he felt, somehow, that he was 
stepping into the shadow when he was near her. 

“Positively,” he said to himself, looking at her as he did 
at everything, with an artist’s eye, ‘ getting into the 
Magdalen tints. very nice, cool 
grays in her complexion when in repose, and she could 
kindle up into such a woman as Paul Veronese painted, but 
she is losing tone, evidently. We must move.” 

But Sainty did not altogether look upon this woman who 
had given up all the world for him in the light of an old 
picture whose tints were damaged, and needed renovating. 
People called him kind-hearted, and were inclined to cpply 
to him dear old Joe Gargery’s famous couplet— 


she is 


She used to have some 


“ What sum’eer the failin’s on his part, 
Remember he were that good in his ’art 


He liked smiles, and sunshine, and smooth paths for his 
feet, so he gave no hard words to any one, and no one 
wpeared to discover that he was never more intensely 
selfish than when he seemed devoted to others. So they 
tried a change and went to Dresden. And Sainty grew 
more tender for a time, to appease any remorse he might 
feel about his waning love, but he said to himself, in a self- 
pitying way, that ‘‘ It was too bad, by Jove, this pale, spirit- 
less woman was not the being he had loved. It was exactly 
like buying a Rubens, full of glowing color, and splendid 
shadows, and lights like a glory, and finding, on reaching 
home, that some insipid, tame, and meagre altar-piece of 
Tyssens had been sent instead. 
by Jove !” 


It was very embarrassing, 


But one day he came home to find her in a dead swoon, 
with an old newspaper clinched in her lifeless hand. When 
life came back in shuddering gasps, she held the paper 
toward him in a speechless way. He saw that it was a New 
York paper more than a month old. 

‘* What is it, Alice ?” he asked. 

** Dead !” she whispered. 

** Who is dead ?” 

** Bee—little Bee !” 

Sainty turned over the paper because he had no words to 
S2Ly. 

He only wondered why such extravagant sensibilities had 
lain dormant till now. Was the child’s death to call forth 
feelings never awakened by her birth ? He was a long time 
finding the simple announcement, “‘ Beatrice, only daughter 
of John Peters.” No mother’s name appeared there ; the 
child had only one parent! 
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when they see their little ones fade away under their eyes 
day by day. A woman who has deserted her babe, to put on 
sickly sentimentalities about its death, looked like a farce - 
she had no right to weep. But she could not put little Bee 
quite away, or picture the old house without her. She say, 
sometimes, the little group assembled there, a few kind 
neighbors, the frightened boys, the sobbing old woman, the 
strong man bowed low over the little coffin, the still, little 
face, with its baby wisdom quenched for ever, and she felt ai, 
unutterable longing to stand with the mourners, to sob her 
wretched life away in a bitter, because ineffectual, remorse, 
Old words of consolation rose on her remembrance, offered 
to better mothers in the old time ; oh, so very old now! 
Was Bee an angel, then, looking down from starry spheres ? 
Did she reach out invisible, baby hands to lead her sinful 
mother up the shining way ? 

As if in answer to her thoughts, Sainty’s voice floated up 


| like the voice of doom, singing a line from a new song heard 


| she read something more than the careless words. 


He comforted her as he could, however, or he made the | 


attempt. The child had been sickly at best : it was better 
off even in the chill, conventional Puritan heaven, than in 
the stiff, cold Puritan house. It would have been all the 
same if she had been there. Now the only thing she cared 
for in her old home was gone, she must brood no more, but 
be happy with him. 

And Alice listened, and felt the words fall cold as ice on 
her shrinking, aching heart. This was a grief in which the 
stranger intermeddleth not. Yet Alice felt that she had for- 
feited even the right to grieve as pure mothers may do, 


only the night before, ‘‘Too late, too late, ye cannot enter 
now!” and Alice cowered down before those words, as if 
there was no appeal. She thought of the foolish virgins, 
who had hastened at last to meet the bridegroom, “and the 
door was shut.” She made Sainty come up and sing the 
whole song to her, and the words kept echoing in her 
heart— 
“ No light, so late, and dark and chill the night 
Ob, let us in, that we may find the light. 
Too late, too late, ye cannot enter now.” 


“Tt’s a gloomy thing,” said Sainty, laughing. ‘ Why 
people want to harrow up one’s feelings in the festive 
throng, I can’t see. Imagine me sitting down after a great 
feed at Mrs. Thorne’s supper-table, and singing, ‘Give me 
one grain of corn, mother,’ plunging one into all the horrors 
of famine, in the most unexpected manner. If I had the 
ordering of music for the nation, I'd prohibit all such dis- 
mal ditties. There the people had been all jesting and dane- 
ing at Madame Thorne’s last night, when some one quenched 
them with this ‘Judgment song,’ I call it.” 

‘“Who sang it?” asked Alice, always anxious to appear 
interested. 

Sainty did not answer the question at once. 

‘*T tell you, Alice, it was sung splendidly, and preached 
to me better than a sermon. I began to think about what 
may come after, and to weigh things. What if we have 
Aladdin’s lamp, even, if we have no oil in it? Miss Ireton’s 
voice moaned out the refrain till it sounded like the wail of 
a lost spirit.” 

‘* Miss Lreton ?” asked Alice, who had heard the names of 
most of Sainty’s associates, but this name was new. 

‘‘Madam Thorne’s niece, Crystal Ireton. Haven't I 
spoken of her before? Though why Crystal, I can’t see. 
I imagine her name’s Christine. One of Titian’s women, 
you would say, love, too full of luminous color to be ‘ crys- 
tal,’ just toned down by a hazy-looking dress like violet 
vapor.” 

Alice examined Sainty’s face with a flashing glance, as if 
A new 
pang began to torture her, and love, shadowed so long by 
memory and remorse, was stung to a painful life. Ah! how 
slight was the tie that bound them ; a word could send her 
adrift, borne with no comforter on the surges of an untried 
This thought stabbed her to the heart. 

So the Winter wore away in Dresden, and the late, wan 
German Spring began to dawn on them. Sainty went out a 
great deal, for there were many Americans resident there, 
and he seemed too contented to think of moving on. Yet 
Alice fancied she read at times a vague unrest in his manner, 
and it smote her with the keenest pain. She knew Dresden 


sea, 
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so well now that she often wandered out alone when Sainty | 
was with his new friends. She could not sit and brood any | 
more, but walked about with a feverish haste everywhere. | 
She spent hours in the picture-galleries and the Zwinger ; 
she looked at the blaze of jewels in the Green Vault without 
the faintest sigh for their splendor, she wandered over the 
jong bridge from the New Stadt, she loitered on the Terrace 
of Bruhl and listened to the music. 

One evening in May—so chill yet that the green foliage 
on the trees seemed a mistake—Alice went out. Some tor- 
menting doubt that would not let her rest directed her feet. 
She seemed led by an invisible hand she knew not where. 
Yet she knew Madam Thorne’s abode when she stood before 
it in the great mass of shadow, and saw the windows lit up 
with a blaze of light, and heard the merry dance music ring 
out on the night. 

Sainty was there, and she stood almost breathless to watch 
the changing pictures that floated by the windows like 
bright Summer clouds. Perhaps she might see that girl- 
Crystal Ireton! A cold fog came up and seemed to wipe 
out the town, only its pale, glimmering lights beamed 
through the haze, only a great, illuminated house, and one 
wretched woman watching in the chill, damp air were left. 
The house seemed to waver and swing in the midst before 
her eyes, but it grew still and right again when Sainty stood 
at the window. 

Yes, Sainty and a girl 
Alice did not look at her. 
lover. 


} 


Crystal Ireton, of course; but 

She was taking leave of her 
She was looking her last on that splendid head bent | 
so tenderly over a flower. She was noting with a fierce 
exactness every gesture and glance, but she did not look at 
the girl Why should she ? What matter who won, since 
she had so fatally lost ? She was reading the old, old story 
of his love again, but it was not told to her ; it belonged to 
another, that was all. And she was in his way. 

She knew him so well that she could almost hear the words 
he said as he kissed the flower, or the other words when he 
raised his eyes to the girl’s face. It was enough. She 
looked no more, but, stumbling on through the fog, found 
her home at last. 

“It is right, it is just. Oh, my God!” she moaned, ‘Tam | 
sourged through my love! I will never be in the way of his 
pure love for a pure woman. I cannot wait for him to wish 
me gone.” 


So she hurried a few things together, and some money, 
and went out into the night, where the ‘‘ sharp javelins of the 
min” began to fall. All night they fell on the car roof, and 
rattled there in a ceaseless, maddening way. Alice could 
have moaned out, ‘‘Oh, be silent for a moment! Oh, let me 
think ! let me hear my own heart beat, that I may know that 
I live !” 

For sometimes all seemed a frantic dream. Could it be 
that she would ever wake up again in the old home and hear 
the boys quarrel and Bee’s moaning voice? Ah! Bee 
moaned no more, but joined in the chora! strains of heaven's 
triumphant song. She was summering high in bliss upon 
the hills of God, while her sinful mother sank into this 
outer darkness. Yet she thought, ‘‘If God's presence is 
everywhere, all is not lost. Can hope go out utterly while 
God is God ?” 

And when the white-sailed ship was bearing her back to | 
her native land—for she wanted to put the ocean between | 
her and her lost love—she wondered what her place in life 
could be, or her work. She had given up her real place— | 
and what was left? She had time to think and to pray in 
the long days and weeks spent on the ship, as she watched | 
the wonders of God’s power, and felt herself tossed on the 
Waves of a more tempestuous sea—tossed like the tossing 
foam. She saw the gray mist flecked by the golden trail of | 
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sunset darken into a cold sea-fog, one evening, and heard 
some one say that land was in sight. 

Land once more! Even in the dead heart of Alice these 
words stirred a thrill of life and—a thrill of pain. She 
seemed to hear the silver speech of church bells, swinging 
miles away, calling her, as in the innocent days of old, to the 
worship of God ; and, leaning over the water, she prayed as 
she had never done in the old time. She prayed, half trem- 
bling that she dared to pray, hardly daring to shape her 
hope in words, almost expecting to hear pronounced in audi 
ble words the sentence that knelled through her brain, ‘‘And 
the door was shut!’ Yet she did not cease to raise up weak 
and ineffectual hands against those barred gates of gold and 
seek to enter in, not with the confident joy of many a soul, 
but in shame and abasement. 

“ Not for her the crown of gold, 
Palms and harpings manifold; 
Not for erring eyo and feet 
Jasper wall and golden street.” 


Ah, she would not ask her birthright, but would be glad to 
be made as a hired servant in His kingdom, and so she fell 
into a troubled sleep at last. 

Strange cries woke her, a mingling of curses and prayers, 
a sound as of seething waters, a thunderous mutter of storm 
and fury, the creaking of ropes, and now and then a lurid 
blaze of lightning that seamed the black clouds with fire. 
When she staggered up on the heaving deck she saw the 
pitch-black waves boiling up to the top of it, and casting 
their white foam wreaths over everything. Once she caught 
a glimpse of the signal-lamp from a lighthouse near, gleam 
ing with its red eye through the gloom, then she looked into 
the dread abysms beneath, and felt that all her doubts and 
No need to wonder what her 
place or work would be, this was the end—no place ever 
again in this world. 

* Instead of any on the carth, 
The civic heavens receive her 


With one shuddering crash—the death-cry of its agony 
the ship went down, shattered on the cruel tusks of the 
rocks, and Alice, clinging to a frail spar, felt the waves boil 
over her, and a ringing blackness rush through soul and 
sense, 

‘* Will the door be shut ?” she gasped. ‘‘Oh, Bee! oh, my 
little child-angel, perhaps God will let yon open it to let your 
sinfnl mother in !” 

Morning came, with a dim sun wading through clouds and 
mists. Salt sea meadows and uplands*brown swam in vapor, 
but a low breeze ruffled the waters, and the white foam 
flowers broke into bloom. Men walked 
washed beach and talked of the wreck in low voices. 


about the sea- 
Some 


| searched for any tokens that the sea might have kindly cast 


up, in the way of prize; a garment, or a floating keg, or a 
stray trunk, or some even for the bodies of the victims, that 
they might rob them of jewel or money-belt 

John Peters had strayed down with the others. He 
walked apart from them, though, for he had grown to be a 
moody and a silent man. He hardly noticed their whis 
perings together, and their pitying looks at him, till one of 
his neighbors approached him. He saw something in the 
man’s face that made him start back as if he expected o 
death-blow. 

John,” said the man, with a rough kindness, ‘they've 
found a woman's body just below, and they say she looks 
like—it may be a mistake—but she’s main like your wife.” 

‘‘T have no wife !” shouted he; yet he felt himself grow 
« little child. ‘‘How dare you speak that 


ing weak as 
9 


word ? 
‘‘Don't’ee be too hard, man,” said the kind neighbor, 
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nnaffrighted. ‘‘God has judged her; she’s in His hands 
now, and I doubt not shelf find Him a deal kinder than 
man. Won't you look at her, John? Ye'd be sorry, I think, 
to see her with her pretty yellow hair all tangled with sea- 
weed and sand.” 

**Do you want me to strike you down ?” cried John Peters, 
turning savagely. ‘‘Go, bury the woman you call my wife—I 
will pay for that; but, dead or alive, I will never look on her 
false face again !” 

How much more merciful than sinful man is God! So 
poor Alice was laid to rest by stranger hands, and her grave 
in the quiet churchyard was soon starred by daisies pure as 
any, and the gracious dews and sunshine fell on it as God 
permits them to do on the just and the unjust. 















One month after, Sainty read 
the account of the wreck—read it 
in a Paris café, in the midst of a 
gay company. They wondered to 
see him turn pale and shudder as 
if he had seen a ghost. 
disturbed for a few days. 


He was 
He felt 
a haunting presence near him, a 
finger that pointed at him in a 
menacing way, a voice that cried, 
“Thou art the man.” 


Then he worked off his melan- 
choly in painting various sea scenes 
where wrecks predominated—dis- De 
mantled hulls seen in a half moon- 
rise—or stranded ships on a desolate shore, with the eruel | 


green waves crawling up the beach. 


Then he married Crys- 
tal Ireton. 


THE CHAMELEON, 


THE common chameleon is a reptile found both in Africa | 


and Asia. Nearly all the lizards are constitutionally torpid, 


though some of them are gifted with great rapidity of move- | 


ment during certain seasons of the year. 

The chameleon, however, carries this sluggishness to an | 
extreme; its only change being from total immobility to 
the slightest imaginable degree of activity. No one 
ever saw a chameleon evea walk, us we understand that | 
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word, while running is a feat that no chameleon ever 
dreamed of. 

When it moves along the branch upon which it is cling. 
| ing, the reptile first raises one foot very slowly indeed, and 
will sometimes remain foot in air for a considerable time, ag 
if it had gone to sleep in the interim. It then puts the foot 
as slowly forward, and takes a good grasp of the branch. 

Having satisfied itself that it is firmly secured, it leisurely 
unwinds its tail, which has been tightly twisted round the 
branch, shifts it a little forward, coils it round again, and 
then rests for a while. 


With the same elaborate precaution, each foot is succes. 
sively lifted and advanced, so that the forward movements 
seem but little faster than the hour-hand of a watch. 

The food of the chameleon consists of 
insects, mostly flies, but, like many 
other reptiles, the chameleon is able to 
live for some months without taking 
food at all. This capacity for fasting, 
together with the singular manner ip 
which the reptile takes its prey, gaye 
rise to the absurd fable that the chame- 
leon lived only upon air. 

To judge by external appearance, 
there never was an animal less fitted 


than the chameleon for captur- 
ing the winged and active flies. 
But when we come to examine 
its structure, we find that it is 
even better fitted for this pur- 
pose than many of the more 
active insect-eating lizards. 

The tongue is the instrument 
by which the fly is captured, 
being darted out with such 
| singular velocity that it is hardly perceptible, and a ily 
| seems to leap into the mouth of the reptile as if attracted 
| by magnetism. 


CHAMELEON, 


This member is very muscular, and is furnished at the tip 
| with a kind of viscid secretion which causes the fly to adhere 
to it. 

The eyes have a most singular appearance, and are worked 
quite independently of each other, one rolling backward 
while the other is directed forward or upward. 

There is not the least spark of expression in the eye of the 
chameleon, which iooks about as intellectual as a pea with 4 
dot of ink upon it. 

The popular opinion has long been that the chameleon 
is famous for its power of changing color—a singularity, 
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which, greatly exaggerated, is supposed to enable it to | 


gecommodate its appearance to that of surrounding objects ; 
but the investigations of naturalists do not favor this idea, 
or rather, they seem to negative it. 

Van der Hoven has devoted an illustrated work to the sub- 
ject, and more recently H. Turner, Jr., in the Proceedings 


of the Zoological Society, and in the Annals and Magazine | 


of Natural History, has detailed his personal observations on 
the varieties of tint presented by a specimen of the chame- 
on which lived for some time in his posgession. The gen- 
eral tints of this individual varied between different shades 
of brown, olive, yellow, and light-green—the last-named 
being the most rarely observed ; and the yellow being the 
tint usually assumed when the animal has hidden from the 
light. 

When brought for inspection at night into the influence 
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would be likely to be placed iggcontact with it in a state of 
nature, he next tried a piece of green calico, but equally 
without result. 

The chameleon went through all its usual changes with 
out their being in any way modified by the colors placed 
underneath it. 

The general tints approximate, as may readily be observed, 
to those of the branches of trees, just as those of most ani- 
mals do to the places in which they dwell; but Turner did 
not observe the faculty of changing called into play with 
any apparent object. It is only when the light is removed 
that the animal assumes a color which absorbs but little 
of it. 

Thus the popular notion that the chameleon takes the 


hue at pleasure of the objects near it, is now shown to be 


erroneous, 





THE CHAPULIN, OR AMERICAN LOCUST. 


of lamp-light, it appeared at first almost white, but soon | 


began to darken; the side next the light changing rather 
sooner than the other, althongh all the changes in the color 
of the animal are gradual. 

In the daytime the color is generally brown, sometimes of 
4 uniform dull olive, and sometimes of a light drab coler. 
The ventral series of prominent scales remain constantly 
white, and certain markings in the body do not participate 
in the general changes of color. 

The box in which Turner's chameleon was kept was of 


deal, with a glass at the top and a piece of flannel laid at the | parts of the New World 


THE CHAPULIN, OR AMERICAN LOCUST. 


Tur army ants of Africa, that peregrinate and devastate 
whole sections of country, devouring every living thing in 
their track, and to which not man nor beast could offer 
more than a feeble and ineffectual resistance, have their par 

| allel in the locusts, which, as long ago as Hebraic times, were 
regarded as plagues and the scourges of God. 
It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the locust 
| of Africa is the only devastating insect of its kind. Some 
if not periodically, at approxi 


bottom, a small, branching stick being introduced by way of | mately regular periods—are afflicted by an insect correspond- 


&perch. He introduced at various times pieces of colored 
Paper, covering the bottom of the box, of blue, yellow, and 
scarlet, but without the slightest effect upon the appearance 
of the animal. 


Considering that these primary colors were not such as! species of winged grasshopper, quite as destructive 
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| ing in character, if not in fact, with the locust. 

| This insect, in Central America, is known as the langosta, 
| a Spanish word signifying locust, but better known by the 
| native designation of chapulin. It is not a true locust, but a 
! as tl.» 
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locust itself, sometimes attaiging the length of from four to 
six inches, with powerful wings and mandibles. But it is 
not altogether when it is fully developed that it is most to be 
dreaded. It becomes a scourge almost as soon as it is 
hatched from the ground in which its mother has deposited 
her eggs. 

According to the popular notion in Central America, the 


chapulin— always, however, to be found in smaller or greater | 


numbers—makes what may be called an epidemic appear- 
ance once in from forty to fifty years, when it invades the 
whole country annually from five to seven years, and then 
disappears, leaving only a few representatives to satisfy 
curiosity in the long interval of a generation. 

However this may be, I can affirm that when it does 
appear it is a real curse. They make their first appearance 
us saltones, or jumpers, with small, red bodies, like oblong 
coral beads, wingless, and swarm over the ground like ants, 
marching, in all cases, from South to North, and devouring 
all tender plants and vegetables they are able to reach. At 
this time myriads of them are killed by the people, who dig 
long trenches across their track, into which they fall, and so 
deep that they cannot leap out of them. This trench, when 
partially filled by the struggling red mass, which vibrates 
like molten metal, is again filled up with earth, and the 
young pests are buried for ever. 

Sometimes a line of dry straw or twigs is lighted on each 
side of the advancing column, and the line of march deflected 
toward some rapid stream, into which those behind push on 
those before, until nearly all are drowned. Their arrival 
gives the various insect-eating birds high holiday. They 
gorge themselves on the little, tender, coralline things, until 
they are ready to drop from surfeit, and too plethoric to 
attempt to escape from the snarer. I found over two hun- 
dred saltones in the crop of a single blackbird. 

But, in spite of the depredations of birds, the devices of 
men, and the vicissitudes of travel ; in spite of government 
proclamations and war on them @ /’outrance, incalculable 
raillions of the sa'tones develop into full-fledged chapulins, 
and continue to pursue their polar course swiftly through the 
air, which they had before followed so slowly and painfully 
on foot. 

They collect in vast columns of varying width, from a 
mile to many miles, literally darkening the air, and destroy- 
ing every green thing in their course. I once rode through 
one of these columns, in my way from Comayagua, in Hon- 
duras, to the departmental capital of Gracias, which was 
fully ten miles in width. Not only did the insects cover the 
ground, rising in clouds on each side of the mule-path, and 
like spray when the mule put down its feet in the swarming 
highway, but the open pine forest was brown with them, 
if the trees had been seared 


as 
with fire, while the air was 
tilled with them as with falling flakes in a heavy snow- 
storm. 

Various devices are resorted to by the owners of planta- 
tions to prevent the passing columns from alighting, or to 
divert them in another direction. Sulphur is burned in the 
fields, guns are fired, drums beaten, and every means of 
making 2 noise resorted to for the purpose. In this way 
sut when the 
columns once alight, no device can save the largest milpa or 
cornfield from desolation. In an hour all that will remain 
will be the bare skeleton stems. 

One of the old chroniclers of Central America, Juarros by 
name, insists that sowing the eggs of the chupulin produces 
a plant like a gourd ; but perhaps he means that the plant- 
ing of a gourd in which the chapulin has laid its eggs may 
produce chapulins ! 

The chapulin does not limit itself to Central America, but | 
sometimes, still true to its north-going instinct, it sweeps 


detached plantations are sometimes saved. 
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| land had, in early life, battled under these chevaliers. 





through Mexico, and has even invaded Utah and some purts 
of California. 
as scientific grounds, and any mode of accomplishing its 
destruction will be a boon to the people of all Central Ame. 
rica, Mexico, and the Southwestern United States, 


Its habits deserve study on economic as wel] 


THE FARNESE HERCULES, 

HERCULES, as atype of immense strength and courage, 
was a favorite of*Grecian sculpture. The great masters 
sought to give in marble and in bronze their ideal of this 
demigod ; and many statues have survived the wreck of ages, 
and reached us to serve as models and incentives for thos, 
who, in our age, study the highest art. 

But of all, the Farnese Hercules is pre-eminently the statu 
of antiquity. Every line gives the impression of immense 
strength and vigor. 

The Farnese Hercules, or Hercules of Glycon, was brought 
by Caracalla from Athens to adorn his Therms, or Baths, 
and was found among their ruins in 1540, but the legs were 
wanting. Cardinal Alessandro Farnese employed Michael 
Angelo to replace them, and legs were executed from his 
terra-cotta model by Della Porta. 

‘Twenty years after the discovery of the statue, the legs 
were found on the property of the Borghese family, three 
miles distant. The statue remained in the Farnese family 
till the property of that house passed to the royal family of 
Naples. Prince Borghese soon after presented the legs to 
the King of Naples, so that the two portions of the statue 
were brought together. They are at present in the famous 
Museum at Naples. 

This celebrated statue represents Hercules resting on his 
club, which seems to bend beneath the weight of his ponder- 
ous arms ; while the expression of complete fatigue, both in 
the countenance and limbs, is combined with supernatural 
strength. The club bears inscribed the name of Cilycon. 
Few statues were admired, even by the ancients, as much as 
this. It was copied on the coins of Atheis as a masterpicee, 


THE CASTLE OF THE TEUTONIC KNIGHTS, AT 
MARIENBURG, PRUSSIA, 


Tue final summit of glory attained by the Prussian mon- 


| arch in assuming the title of Emperor of Germany, after 


prostrating France and transforming her empire into a re- 
public that can find no sympathy with the European mon- 
archies, carries the mind back to the origin of Prussian 
power. The illustration in our columns gives us the key. 
The castle of the Knights of the Teutonie Order, at Marien- 
burg, a city founded by the Order, was the cradle of the 
present German Empire. 

The citizens of Bremen and Lubeck, who associated to- 
gether at the siege of Acre, in 1189, to care for the sick and 
wounded, never dreamed of such a result ; but their charita- 
ble society was made by Frederic Barbarossa an order of 
knighthood, and confined exclusively to nobles. No serf 
could hope to wear the white mantle, with its silver-edged 
white cross. The knights were dedicated to the service of 
the Virgin Mary, and called themselves ‘‘ Brethren of the 
German House of our Lady of Jerusalem.” 

As the Crusades ceased, the Teutonic Knights undertoo! 
to reduce the pagan Prussians, and in the thirteenth century 
conquered Culm. Prussia, Courland, and Livonia soon fell 
into their hands, and in 1309 they founded Marienburg, 
where the Grand Master fixed his seat. Nobles and princes 
of Europe fought under its banners, and Henry IV. of Eng- 
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The power of the Order at last excited jealousy. After | 
soveral defeats in the field, they yielded West Prussia to Po- 
land; and when the Reformation came, the Grand Master, 
Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg, joined Luther, and, mar- 
rying a daughter of the Danish king, acquired East Prussia. 
The Order was maintained for.a time, shorn of its political 
power, but rich in domains; but in 1806, at the peace of 
Presburg, the Emperor of Austria acquired the rights, reve- 
nues, and possessions of the Grand Master, to hold them only 
till 1809, when the Order was formally suppressed. 

The house of Brandenburg gave in time electors, and then 
kings of Prussia, and now, in the nineteenth century, revives 
the German Empire. 
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The common whale is not often more than seventy feet in 
length, but is greater in circumference than the rorqual, so 
that its weight is about the same. It is difficult to realize 
the immense size of these monsters of the deep until one 
has seen their skeletons. There is such a skeleton in the 
museum of the College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Its length, however, is only about sixty feet, and yet, as one 
looks upon this comparatively small specimen, he is amazed 
at the stupendous structure of bones and cartilages. The head 


| of the whale is an exceedingly interesting part of the animal. 


It is about one-third of its whole bulk in the eachalot or 
spermaceti, which is about seventy or eighty feet in length. 


| A tall man can take quite a walk inside of the mouth. At the 
sides of the mouth there are long rows of whalebone slats 


| about the size of laths, each having a sort of fringe on its 


MYSTERIES OF THE SEA. 


Tre land is wonderful with its teeming vegetable and 
animal lifé ; but land is a desert—a sterile waste—compared 
with the sea. Here we find the highest and lowest types of 
creation, so far as respects magnitude. And even in respect 
to beauty of form and complexity of organization, the 
inhabitants of the sea will not suffer in comparison with 
those of the land, man only excepted. 

Here we find the huge, animated monsters of creation, 
that excel in strength. And here we find the minute, phos- 
phorescent insect, so small as to be invisible in the light 
even a congregation of thousands, and yet makes itself seen 
by its mysterious brilliance in the darkest night. Here 
are those wondrous zoiphytes, seemingly at first sight a 
combination of the animal and the plant, as its name 
implies, and a thousand other wonders which will well repay 
us for a careful study of them, to say nothing of the sea 
itself, their habitations. 

Let us, however, begin by considering that greatest won- 
der of the animal creation, the whale. There are several 
varieties of the whale, known as the cachalot—pronounced | 
cashalot—or spermaceti; the right whale, called also the 
mysticete, or baleen, or common, whale, or Greenland whale 
—these last five names being applied to one species. The | 
great whalebone whale is another species, and the rorqual 
still another. There is a general misunderstanding respect- 
ing the nature of the whale. It is commonly regarded as a | 
fish. But the whale is not a fish, but a mammiferous animal, | 
like man, and elephants, and lions ; that is, the whale brings 
forth and suckles its young, precisely as do the elephant and 
lion, and the human race. 

Fishes spawn or lay eggs from which their young is 
hatched. Fish are cold-blooded, while the whale is warm- 
blooded. Fish have only two chambers or cavities in the 
heart and a single circulation ; the whales have four, and a 
double circulation of the blood, like man. Again, fish soon 
die out of water, but whales would soon die in it if long sub- 
merged, and be as truly drowned as an elephant, or lion, or 
aman. From all this it will be seen that the whale is a 
mammal, and not a fish, and we should speak of whale hunt- 
ing rather than whale fishing. 

Sut we must consider the peculiarities of some of the 
particular species. We begin with the rorqual, perhaps the 
longest whale known. It is sometimes stranded on the sea- 
coast, being washed up in storms of unusual violence, and 
while, perhaps, disabled by sickness or wounds. Its length 
is more than a humlred feet, but its circumference is not as 
great as that of some others. The weight of one has been 
found to equal 249 tons—that is, 498,000 pounds. And yet 
these immense creatures have muscular power enough to 
throw themselves perpendicularly out of the water into the | 
air, falling over on their sides, and striking the water with a | 
report like that of a large cannon. 


edge, and all fitting quite close together. These act as a 
sieve through which the water is forced, while the food in it 
remains in the mouth. The jawbones of this huge creature 
are frequently seen in America as archways over gates and 
walks in gardens, and are large enough to allow horses and 
carriages to pass beneath, and are also sometimes used as 
supports for swings. 

The skin of the whale, too, is wonderful. As the animal 
is often found in Polur seas, where it is exposed to intense 
cold, it of course needs some protection against this cold. 
But what protection can it have? Feathers would 
answer, and fur would not avail. But the 
power of the Creator are never at fault. 
here. 


not 
and 
Aud so we see it 
To protect this great animal, having such a large sur- 
face exposed to the cold, a most remarkable provision is 
made in the thickness of its skin. 
and even three feet thick. 

But this is not all. This wonderful skin is filled with 
numerous cavities or sacs, and these sacs are filled with oil ; 
so that this leviathan of creation is wrapped around by a 
warm covering of fatty matter—an oil blanket—and so con 
structed that it serves other important purposes besides 
keeping the whale warm. Thus, as you look at the huge, 
bony skeleton, weighing probably 300,000 pounds, you would 
at first think it would be impossible for the animal to float, 
or even keep near the surface, or move in any direction, 
except to the bottom, with such a mass of solid matter 
inside of it. And this, indeed, would be its experience, had 
not the Creator made also ample provision for such an extra- 
ordinary state of things by giving it an immense floating 


wisdom 


This is sometimes two 


apparatus of oil-sacs ! 


The mouth of this marine monster requires further notice. 
In the cachalot species the lower jaw is furnished with pow- 
erful teeth, and these fit them to eat a variety of food which 
others could not swallow. Thus the cachalot feeds upon 
large fishes, porpoises, and seals, which, of course, are swal- 
lowed in large fragments at least, if not whole. 

But there is a species of whale called the whalebone whale, 
which eats nothing but small mollusks or shell-fish, and 
medusire, or jelly-fish, sometimes called also stinging galls, 
because they produce a prickling sensation when in contact 
with the bather in sea-water. 

This leads us to notice more fully the peculiar food of 
some whales. It might be supposed that it would be diffi- 
cult to supply such huge creatures with the delicate food 
they in some instances require. But it is among the won- 
ders of the great deep that it has such inexhaustible sup- 
plies of various kinds of food for its myriad inhabitants. 
An instance is recorded where a shoal of medusie or jelly- 
fish was met by a vessel, that extended from thirty to forty 
miles, and estimated to contain 225,000,000 of fish. In the 
midst of this shoal a school of whales were feasting, ench 
one swallowing thousands each minute, without, apparently, 
reducing the number in the least. 
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THE CAPTAIN 


LEGEND OF THE NAVY 
By ALFRED TENNYSON 
He that only rules by terror 
Docth grievous wrong 


Deep as hell I unt his error 
Let him hear my 

Brave the ¢ 
Made a gallant crew; 

Gallant sons of English freemen, 
Sailors bold and truc 

But they hated his oppression 
Stern he was and 


song 


iptain was; the seamen 


rash; 

So, for every light transgression, 
Doomed them to the lash. 
Day by day more harsh and cruel 
Seemed the Captain's mood ; 
thered fuel, 


s blood 


Seeret wrath, like sm 
Burnt in each man 

Yet he hoped to purchase glory, 
Hoped to make the namo 

Of his vessel great in story, 
Wheresoe’er he car 

So they passed by eapes and islands, 
Many a harbor mouth; 

Sailing under palmy highlands, 
Far within the South. 


On a day when they were going 
O’er the vast expanse, 

In the North, her canvas flowing, 
Rose a ship of France. 

Then the Captain's color heightencd, 
Joyful came his speech ; 

But a cloudy gladness lightened 
In the eyes of each. 

“Chase,” he said; the ship flew forward, 
And the wind did blow; 

Stately, lightly, went the Norrard, 
Till she neared the foe. 


When they looked at him they hated, 
Had what they desired ; 

Mute, with folded arms, they waited 
Not a gun was fired. 

But they heard the foeman’s thunder 
Roaring out their doom; 

All the air was torn in sunder, 
Crashing went the boom; 

Spars were splintered, decks were 
Bullets fell like rain; 

Over mast and deck were scattered 
Blood and brains of 


shattere 1 


mech. 
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| Spars were splintered 
Every mother’s son 

Down they dropped—no word was spokcx 
Each beside his gun, 

On the decks, as they wero iying, 
Were their faces grim; 

In their blood, as they lay dytny, 
Did they smile on him, 

Those in whom he had relianes 
For his noble name; 

With one smile of still deflance 
Sold him unto shame. 

Shame and wrath his heart confounded 
Pale he turned, and red, 

Till himself was deadly wounded 
Falling on the dead. 


decks were broken— 


Dismal error! fearful slaughto: ! 
Years have wandered by 

Side by side, beneath the water 
Crew and captain lie. 

Thore the sunlit ocean tosses 
O’er them moldering, 

And the lonely seabird crosses 
With one waft of wing. 


THE PELELE, OR LIP-RING, OF THE MANGANJA 
WOMEN, IN AFRICA, 


Tur fashion of wearing rings as ornaments has, in differ 
ent parts of the world, assumed most eccentric varieties 
Our ladies pierce their ears, and are charmed with the effect 
produced by the glitter of diamond pendants, but they shrink 
from the Egyptian beauty, with her nose-rings. What will 
they say to the picture we now give of the lip ring, pelele (too 
pretty a name for so hideous a thing), of the Manganja, or 
Lake women, in Southern Africa ? ‘* The Lake people,” says 
| a traveler who has recently visited their remote region, 

‘are by no means handsome. The women--to use our mildest 
are very plain ; and really make them- 
| selves hideous by the means they adopt to render themselves 
The pelele, or ornament for the 
upper lip, is universally worn by these ladies. The most valu 
these 
orna- 


term to the fair sex 
beautiful and attractive. 


| able of 
queer 

| ments are of 
| pur tin, ham 

mered into the 
| shape of a smal! 
| disk, but 


som 
are 


made of 
| white quartz 
They give the 
wearers a singu- 
lar appearance, 
being thrust 
through the lip 
and 
beyond the tip 
of the 
Some ladies, not 
content with the 
upper pelele, go 


projecting 


nose. 


to extremes, af- 
ter the custom 


of their sex, and 
insert 
in the 


another 
under 





| 
| it 
lip, through 
a hole oppo 7 
site the lower 
THB PBLELS, OR LIP-RING, CF THE WANGaNJA 
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THE CASTLE OF TEUTONIC KNIGHTS AT MARIENBURG, PRUSSIA. 


GLADYS ARDEN’S DISLOYALTY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “SHE Never Toip Her Love,”’ 
LAST OF THE CARNES,” Etc., Erc. 


‘THE 


Cuarter XIV. 


Tue bells of St. Jude’s church were tolling sleepily for 
afternoon service, as Gladys Arden came up the High Street, 
and stopped at Paget’s door. 
nesday. Ever since the arrival of the Rev. Michael Robin- 
son there had been morning and evening service regularly 
every day in the week—in the morning at ten o’clock, and in 
the afternoon at four. Some people in Mount Linford ap- 
proved of this arrangement ; and others, from the sheer love 
of contrariety, disapproved, and declared that they did not 
“hold” with it, and, moreover, made a “stir” which did no 
good. 

‘Miss Paget is out, but Miss Mattie is at home,” said the 
servant, in answer to Gladys’s inquiry. 

“Then I will see Miss Mattie.” 

Gladys was shown into the drawing-room, a low, dusky 


room, much broader at one end than at the other, so that | 


Miss Arden, standing on the threshold with the door closed 
behind her, was unable to see into the corners of the more 
spacious part in which the wide, old-fashioned fireplace: was 
built, with a high, carved mantelpiece above it. 


It was not Sunday, but Wed- } 





The day outside was chill and gloomy, so that Paget's | 


barn-like drawing-room was full of shadow. The light from 
the fire danced and flickered on the paneling, and Miss 
Arden, thinking the gleams looked inviting, made her way 
toward the fireplace. 

She started at the sight of a young man’s figure lying 
indolently back in a deep arm-chair, his long legs stretched 
out upon the bright steel fender ; but the low room being so 
shadowy, she could not see him distinctly. Apparently, he 
had not heard her entrance, or the opening and shutting of 
the door, for he was lost in the perusal of a newspaper, with 
his back to Gladys Arden as she was then. 

Involuntarily she went a step nearer to him, and then cried 
Vol. IIL, No, 2~13. 


out in dismay. At this unexpected interruption, the young 
man threw down his paper, and sprang to his feet. 

‘*Gladys !” he uttered, incredulously. ‘‘ Gladys !” 

And then what light there was fell upon Rooke Paget's 


| face, and showed it white and stern, with a pitiless look in 


the beautiful, dark eyes. 

With a throbbing heart, Gladys sank into the nearest seat, 
struggling all the while to regain her scattered wits. He did 
not speak, and the silence became unbearable. 

‘*T did not expect to see you here,” she faltered at length, 
lifting proud, yet woeful eyes to his, and thinking vaguely, 
as she glanced thus up at him, how boyishly and grandly 
handsome he still was looking, standing not half a dozen 
paces from her, with arms folded scornfully- across his 
breast. 

‘*No, I suppose not,” he returned, grimly. 
you, doubtless,” 

‘Thad not the slightest idea you were at home,” she went 
on, hurriedly. ‘I believed you to be—to be——”’ 

He would not help her ; neither did he offer to take her 
hand. 

** Well ?” he said, coldly. 

‘* Miles away,” she uttered, almost inaudibly. 

**And so I was the day before yesterday,” he announced, 
speaking in the most frigid of frigidly polite tones ; ‘‘ but, 
had you seen anything of my sister Mattie lately, she would, 
I dare say, have told you that, at my father’s request, she 
had written to me at Strasburg, begging me to return to 
Mount Linford as early as I conveniently could, in order to 
superintend the affairs in the office, as he—my father 
so thoroughly unable just at present to superintend them 
himself. I left Strasburg a few days ago, and arrived here 
yesterday.” 

** Ah, I have not seen Mattie lately !" Gladys murmured, 
absently. 

For reply, he merely inclined his head. 

“You will be leaving us again by-and-by ?” she inter- 
rogated, with something of her old listlessness, though she 
alone knew how painfully this sudden meeting had awak- 
ened the crushed-down memories of the past. 


“T scared 


was 
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She began to feel—perhaps for the first time in her life— 
how deeply and perfectly she loved him—how drearily hard 
it would be in the future to go through with that which only 
yesterday, in the chill, lifeless park at Oswestry Wold, she 
had faithfully promised to go through with. Ah, well, she 
was lying on the bed which she had made, in her earthli- | 
ness, of her own free will, and he, Rooke Paget, should be 
the last in the world to guess how thorny and comfortless a 
rest shewas finding it. 

He must hate her very heartily by this time, she thought, 
heavily ; and there was no such thing as turning back for | 
her now—now that she had gone so far upon the perilous | 
way she had chosen. Yes, he must hate her. Did not his 
studied coldness and hateful politeness tell her, as plainly | 
as though he had spoken outright, that he had long ago 
ceased to feel the slightest or commonest interest in her ? 

‘* Yes,” he answered, briefly, ‘‘ by-and-by.” 

‘You will be glad to go ?” she said, defiantly. 

‘Yes, of course. And now,” he added, calmly, breaking | 
the silence which was threatening to fall again, ‘‘ you must | 
excuse me if I leave you. As it is, I have no business here. 
Had I been where I ought, this encounter would have been 
avoided, and, consequently, much unpleasantness saved for | 
both you and myself. I am sorry, believe me, that it should 
have happened—more sorry than I can say ; but I promise 
you, Miss Arden, that it shall not occur again during the re- | 
mainder of the time I may be compelled to sojourn in Mount 
Linford. Possibly the next time I meet you,” he ended, 
vaguely, it will be under a different name, and different cir- | 
cumstances. But, until then, good-by.” 

She did not answer him, for she could not ; neither did he 
seem to care whether he received an answer. There was an | 
angry, passionate, rising lump in her throat, which in some | 
strange way was filling her eyes with tears, and keeping her 
lips together. The last thrust was a cruel one—at least, the 
way in which it was said was cruel. 

‘*He might have spared me that,” she thought, dismally. 

He was gone from her presence, and she was by the fire | 
alone. She heard the door open and close behind him. 
She listened, with her breath held, to the sound of his tread, 
until it had died across the hall and was beyond her hear- | 
ing ; and then she sat motionless, with wide, miserable, tear- | 
stained eyes, staring into the heart of the fire, her hands 
locked together on her knees. Mattie Paget, coming in, | 
discovered her thus. 

“‘T am so vexed Gladys dear,” she said, ‘‘to have kept | 
you waiting ; but I have been upstairs with papa, and could | 
not come before.” 

She wheeled round the chair lately occupied by Rooke, so 
as to face her friend, and, having given the fire a’ poke, sat 
down. 

“You needn't apologize, Mattie,” returned Miss Arden, 
hastily, sweeping back—as she was wont to do in moments | 
of distress or annoyance—with her hand the softly-straying, 
red-brown hair from her brow ; ‘‘I have not been by myself. | 
I—I have seen Rooke.” 

Mattie pursed up her mouth into a comical little shape, | 
and wondered curiously what the meeting had been like. 

“* What did he say ?” was her question. 

Miss Arden shrugged her fur-clad shoulders, and swal- 
lowed the unpleasant big lump that was rising in her throat | 
once more. 

“Oh, he was very hard, of course !” she answered, speak- 
ing as carelessly as she was able. ‘‘Horribly hard!’ Not | 


| 


that I care, Mattie, you know, one atom for his harshness ; 
you needn’t think that I do,” raising her graceful head 
proudly, yet feeling the whole time as though she must | 
weep her life away soon with mortification and wounded 
love. 


He also called me ‘ Miss Arden,’ and was as carefully | 








| answered, sorrowfully. 


OL 


polite as though we had met for the first time in our lives 
He was not kind to me, Mattie ; and though, when I recog- 
nized him I did not expect kindness, he might have bee 
kinder.” 

Mattie sighed. 

‘* Oh, dear,” she said, regretfully, ‘‘ things are all wrong 


|—all wrong! And, Gladys, nobody has made them so put 
| yourself.” 


Miss Arden stamped her foot impatiently. 

‘Cannot you recollect what I told you once, Mattie ” she 
asked, quickly. ‘‘I told you that I would not come here to 
be reproached. I tell you so again. You shall not reproach 
me.” 

‘* Very well, dear,” said Mattie, quietly. ‘‘I will remem. 
ber for the future. Were you not surprised to see Rooke ?” 

“I could hardly believe my eyesight, Mattie,” the girl 
‘** As I told him, I believed him to 
be miles away.” 

“Tt was entirely papa’s suggestion,” 
‘*that he should come home for a time. 


explained Mattie, 
He fancied every- 


| thing must be going on badly in the offices, and that Rooke 


ought to be there looking after matters. I have not been 
out for an age, or I might have seen something of you, and 


| could then have warned you that we were expecting him 


home. I have been papa’s constant nurse, you know.” 
** Is he better ?”” Gladys inquired, listlessly. 
‘Much better,” replied Mattie. Mr. Craycroft says that 


| he will soon be downstairs.” 


‘*And will Rooke leave you then ?” asked Miss Arden, 
with undisguised anxiety. 

She was thinking how terrible it would be if, at the expi- 
ration of a little more than five short weeks, he should not 
have returned to where he had come from. It would be 
better that he should be ‘ miles away ” then than anywhere 
in the neighborhood of his home and Mount Linford. 

‘*T believe,” said Mattie, dolefully, ‘‘ that Rooke will go 
away again the instant papa is able to get about. It was 
very, very good of him to come so unselfishly.” 

‘* Of course,” assented Miss Arden, softly ; but she sighed, 
as she spoke, a sigh of relief. For surely, thought she, the 
lawyer would be back at his old post before the arrival of 
that inevitable day which was still in the future, thank 
Heaven, though near at hand nevertheless. 

The day was growing grayer, and the people were coming 
out of church, yet still Gladys Arden lingered with Mattie 
amongst the fire-flecked shadows of the dusky room. 

‘‘Mattie,” she said, presently, after they had spoken of 
Leah’s engagement, ‘‘ Mattie ’’—with a subdued wistfulness 
in her lovely eyes—‘‘I want you and Leah to grant me a 
favor.” 

‘**T will, dear,” responded Mattie, promptly, ‘‘ but I can- 
not promise for Leah. She is at the Rectory, I suspect. 
She went to afternoon service with the Robinsons, as she 
invariably does now. What is your favor, Gladys ?” 

Miss Arden steadied her voice, and leaned pleadingly for- 
ward to tell Mattie Paget in the gloaming. 

‘“You must not refuse me,” said Gladys, earnestly sg 
could not bear a refusal from you in this matter. You, 
Mattie, are my dearest friend, and I hope you always will 
be. I thought, at one time, that you would have thrown me 
over, but you were true and forgiving, and did not. I cannot 
forget, Mattie, and never shall, that you have been true and 
loyal to me always. For our long friendship’s sake you 
must not remember bygones just now—for our long friend- 
ship’s sake, let them be, dear, as though they had never 
been.” 

‘Well 2” Mattie interrogated, puzzled and smiling. It 
was so unlike Gladys Arden to plead and sue with humility 
for a favor, however great, 
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Her face paled, and seemed to harden, and the deep, 
violet eyes looked worried and unhappy, as they drooped 
before Mattie’s questioning and curious ones. 

“‘T am going to be married in less than six weeks, Mattie,” 
Gladys said, slowly ; ‘‘ and it will make me miserable—un- 
atterably miserable—if you and Leah refuse to be my 
bridesmaids.” 

‘ Mattie’s little mouth and eyes simply opened in amaze- 
ment. 

“Ts it not very sudden ?” she asked, with a long-drawn 
breath. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Arden, with hard resignation ; ‘it 
was settled only yesterday. We were at Oswestry Wold, and 
he "—she did not mention any name—‘ pressed me to fix 
some day. As it was the second time of harping on the 
same string, and to save further bothering, I did what he 
wished, and have told him that I will marry him on the 
eighth of May—this coming May, Mattie. He is satisfied ; 
and so it is to be. Now, dear, will you grant my favor ?” 

Mattie Paget never hesitated. As Gladys had suggested, 
the past and its bygones should be, for the time being, as 
though they never had been, and, for their long friendship’s 
sake, she would not pain her by refusing her request. 
tie did not think it likely that the old lawyer would trouble 
himself to make any objection to his daughters’ officiating as 
bridesmaids on Gladys Arden’s wedding-day, although he 


had taken such a firm dislike to her on account of her mis- | 
demeanors, which he could not bring himself to pardon yet. | 


So, Mattie, standing up, threw her arms round Gladys’s 
neck. 

“ Dearest,” whispered the younger girl, generously, ‘‘ you 
may count upon me. It all seems very strange and sudden ; 
but, still, I give you my promise; and, if I agree, Leah, I 
am sure, will too. With my promise, take my love, and my 
earnest prayer for your future happiness ; and, oh, Gladys, 
my friend—my darling—may you never, never regret, in the 
years to come, the choice—forgive me, dearest, this once— 
that you have made between the two !” 





CHapTErR: XV. 










| HE pale sunlight of the early April 
>| morning streamed into the break- 
fast-room at Linford Grange through 
the long French window that was close 
to the table—streamed upon the snow- 
white table-cloth with its china and 
2 glittering silver, before which sat Mrs. 
y\%) ; Arden with her letters, as a clock on 
4 the mantelpiece struck nine. Opposite 
her mother sat Gladys. 

“‘T am beginning to think,” spoke 
dlrs. Arden, crossly, as she folded up a letter and pushed it 
into its envelope with a jerk, ‘‘that you have been a trifle 
too hasty, Gladys.” 

Gladys, unfortunately for her mother, was in ore of her 
most listless, aggravating, independent moods. 

‘*Too hasty, mamma ?” she repeated, languidly. 
in what way ?” 

“You must know in what way as well as I do,” returned 
the elder lady, with impatience. ‘‘You should not have 
made so ridiculous an arrangement with Bethel without con- 
sulting me.” 

Miss Arden lazily and coolly sugared her tea. 

‘Ridiculous arrangement!” she said. ‘‘ Why, mamma, 
it was only the other day when I told you what I had done, 
and you were overjoyed.” 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Arden, fretfully; ‘‘but how, I 
should like to know, is everything to be satisfactorily accom- 
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plished in so short 2 time ? Here is a most tantalizing note 
from Miss Jenkins, saying that it is next to impossible to 
send all those dresses home by a date even so late as the 
sixth. When I drove into Great Linford on Thursday, she 
told me she thought it could be done easily ; and now she 
writes that, upon second consideration, the thing is impos- 
sible. She promises the white satin, and a few others, late 
on the sixth ; the rest, she declares, really must wait. What 
are we to do ?” 

‘* We must do without them,” said Gladys. 

“What ?” cried Mrs. Arden, shrilly. ‘‘ Are you to go off 
with a ¢rousseau half-packed ? Gracious, Gladys, you must 
be out of your mind !” 

‘It is your own fault entirely, mamma, if you are put out 
and distressed,” said Miss Arden, with composure. ‘‘I tohl 
you emphatically that I wanted no fuss or nonsense, and I 
expressed the same wish very plainly to Bethel, too. ‘Theze 
will be plenty of time for the making-up of anything I may 
actually require ; and, if I get the dress home by the sixth or 
seventh, what more will be necessary ? Of course, if, in the 
face of all my protestations, you will insist upon getting in a 
number of things that are totally unnecessary, and which it 
is impossible, as the woman herself says, to make up and 
send to us with so little time to do them in, it is no fault of 
mine. I never asked you for one-quarter of all that which 
you have thought proper to send off to Miss Jenkins.” 

Mrs. Arden set down her breakfast-cup, and wiped away 
with her handkerchief an imaginary tear from her flaxen 
eyelash. 

‘You are simply incorrigible, Gladys,” whimpered she—- 
‘‘ineorrigible and ungrateful to a degree. Shakespeare—or 
somebody — says something clever about an ‘ungrateful 
child’—a comparison about a ‘serpent’s tooth’—which is 
very true indeed. Is it not natural that I should wish to 
give my child up to the care and protection of a husband 
with — with —common decency ?” added Mrs. Arden, re- 
proachfully, rather at a loss for a suitable expression. 

‘‘And shall I not go to Bethel Oswestry with common 
decency ?” inquired Gladys, with irritating meekness. 

“With common decency, perhaps,” snapped the mother, 
‘and in all probability with a scanty wardrobe.” 

Miss Arden shrugged her shoulders with that faultless, 
almost imperceptible movement of hers, and said, ironi- 
cally : ‘‘Is he going to marry me for my wardrobe ?” 

To which Mrs. Arden deigned no reply, but presently 
launched forth upon another grievance. It was astonishing 
sometimes how many troubles she seemed to be burdened 
with, when she and Gladys were alone together—how peevish 
and quarrelsome she invariably could be, apart from society 
and society’s smiles. ' 

‘‘ And the bridesmaids too,” she resumed, with a dissatis- 
fied little frown — ‘‘a really fashionable wedding with 
only ——”’ 

‘Mine is not to be a fashionable wedding,” interrupted 
Miss Arden, with cold decision. ‘‘I hate such scenes, and 
do not believe in them; I particularly wish mine to be as 
quiet and unpretending as possible,” 

‘¢ Four bridesmaids,” Mrs. Arden grumbled on, taking not 
the slightest notice of the interruption, ‘‘and there ought to 
be just twice that number! I certainly think, Gladys, you 
might ask Bethel to invite other ladies to be present. He 
has more cousins than those frightful Miss Langhams.’ 

‘He is very fond of the Langhams ; they are his favorite 
cousins,” said Gladys. ‘If he possessed a hundred more, I 
would not agree to the asking of one of them.” 

‘And there are Beryl Summers and Agatha Templeton, * 
fumed Mrs. Arden ; ‘‘ why can’t you invite either one or the 
other? It would be but fair toward Lady Templeton to ask 
Agatha.” 








‘* Tt is too late,” was the girl’s listless answer, as she toyed 
with her tiny egg-spoon ; “‘and, if it were not, I would not 
ask them. Bethel Oswestry’s two cousins, and Leah and 
Mattie Paget, are the four whom I have chosen—those and 
no others.” 

‘*So Leah has agreed to be one of them ?”’ Mrs. Arden 
interrogated, with just a spark of animation. ‘I presume 
the ceremony will be of unusual interest to her, as she will 
have to go through it herself very shortly. She was not at 
home, you said, when you called the other day ?” 

“No,” said the girl, growing weary of the theme, ‘ but I 
met her yesterday. We spoke of it then.” 

‘* Ah, and Rooke Paget is at home, I hear !” observed Mrs. 
Arden, with quick blandness, secretly delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of punishing Gladys a little for her irritating obsti- 
nacy. ‘‘I thought he had gone for two years; I am sure 
somebody told me so. Surely we ought to ask him ?” 

Gladys Arden never flinched, but it cost her a painful 
effort to speak easily. 

**Rooke Paget is at home, but only on account of his 
father’s illness,” she said, very coldly. ‘‘ By the eighth of 
May he may not be here—at least, I pray he will not,” she 
added fervently, to herself. 

‘IT understand,” Mrs. Arden returned, checked, but not 
quieted, ‘‘I was greatly surprised when I heard that he was 
back again. When did he arrive, dear ?” 

‘** Days ago now, I believe,” answered Gladys. 

** You never mentioned that you knew he was here.” 

‘Did I not ?” said Gladys, indifferently. ‘‘I suppose I 
forgot to do so, mamma ?” 

‘*Is it likely that you would forget it ?’’ ventured Mrs. 
Arden, with a sneer. ‘It is not politic to remember his 
existence now, is it ?” 

And then she smiled, and showed her teeth pleasantly. 
She was beginning to feel in a better humor, having deliv- 
ered herself of a portion of her venom. She could not help 
inflicting the pain of that last cut, for Gladys had so sorely 
tried her endurance with her obstinacy and perverseness. 

*You have done nothing, mamma, have you, toward 
helping me to forget his existence, as you call it ?” the girl 
asked, with Intter irony ; and Mrs. Arden looked scared for 
the moment, as though conscious of having trespassed too 
boldly on forbidden ground. 


Without another word, but with a swelling heart, Gladys | 


got up from the table and sauntered to the window, which, at 


‘* There is Bethel, mamma,” she said, icily ; ‘‘ he is coming 
here. I will go and meet him.” 

She pushed back the window and stepped out on to the 
lawn, leaving Mrs. Arden in a flutter at the breakfast-table, 


arranging and settling herself for a “‘ pretty effect” by the | 


time that Sir Bethel Oswestry should come in from the 
garden. 

Gladys met her lover half-way between the house and the 
garden-gate. He appeared to be in excellent spirits, and, 
stopping, tenderly greeted her. 

‘* Did you see me coming ?” he asked, wistfully. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘I saw you in the road, and came out to 
meet you.” 

‘** How good of you !” he whispered, gratefully. He drew 
her passive hand through his arm, and they paced amongst 
the flower-beds together. 

She noticed how blithe he was in his manner; how his 
usually grave and thoughtful face was unusually animated ; 
and she wondered, as she walked by his side, what could have 
wrought the change. 

‘*You did not come over yesterday,” she observed, but 
there was not the shadow of a disappointment in her yoice— 
no pain, no suspicion. ‘‘ How was that, Bethel ?” 
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‘And you missed me, did you ?” he returned, eagerly, 

“Of course. Why didn’t you come ?” 

‘Ah, my darling, I have good news for you,” he said, 
gladly, ‘‘and I have hastened over here this morning, at this 
unconscionably early hour, because I was so impatient for 
you to share it with me! I was in town all yesterday, and 
did not get back to Mount Linford until very late last evep. 
ing. My motive in going, Gladys, was to place myself, as | 


| promised you I would, under the examination of a most clever 
| and deservedly eminent physician—a certain Dr. Carter—and 


| ing wistfulness of his. 
an angle, commanded a view of the park at Oswestry Wold. | 





he, I am thankful to say, simply and solemnly assures me that 
there is no cause whatever for alarm or anxiety so long as ] 
am careful to avoid all unnecessary fatigue and exertion, 
and, what is worse still, the danger of undue excitement, 
What he means me to understand, dear one, is that, although 
a great strong fellow, I must, under present circumstances, 
nurse and be careful of my strength, as it were. And, Gla- 
dys, darling, you may rest well assured that I will do so, 
now ”’—dropping his voice, so deep with its love—‘ that I 
have something to cherish and live for—something to make 
life trebly dear. Of course I am told that occasionally I must 
suffer from those troublesome spasms—as you know, dar- 
ling, I have been accustomed to suffer lately ; but, if those 
brief attacks are all that I have to dread, I do not mind so 
much. I have borne it more than once, and therefore can 
bear it again. Thus you see that it is all right,” concluded 
Sir Bethel Oswestry, hopefully ; ‘‘and the relief to know 
that it is indeed so is truly beyond expression.” 

‘* Yours is not an excitable nature, Bethel,” the girl said, 
smiling faintly, ‘‘and that is a great thing. We need not 
fear on that score.” 

He laughed. 

‘** No, dear one. I scarcely know the meaning of the word. 
The depth of my love for you, Gladys, may perhaps have 
something of excitement in it, but that is all ”’—his voice 
dropping again to the low, fond whisper. ‘Oh, Gladys, 
Gladys,” he uttered, with quick and sudden passion, ‘if 
you could only guess—if you could only know how I love 
you—how my life is bound up in yours—how entirely your 
joy and sorrow are mine likewise—you would, at least, »y 
darling, be grateful for the intensity and reality of it all!” 

‘* Hush, hush !” she breathed, shivering involuntarily. ‘I 
am grateful—grateful for everything.” 

** And grateful only ?” he asked, with that strange, touch- 
** Nothing more ?” 

** Oh, yes—yes !” she answered, hurriedly, with the fright- 
ened, wild look in her eyes which always crept into their 
depths whenever he questioned her too closely, as he some- 
times did unconsciously, ‘‘ Bethel, let us go in to mamma. 
She will be glad to hear the favorable report of your town 
visit. Come.”’ She drew her hand from his arm, and moved 
toward the house. 

‘Stay a moment!” he cried, hastily. 

She turned, and saw him draw from the pocket of his 
morning-coat a parcel of fine, white paper ; he tore the flimsy 
paper off, and disclosed a purple Russian leather case, the 
spring of which he pressed and the lid flew lightly open. 
There, in a fair, glossy bed of the whitest of pearl-like satin, 
lay gleaming a massive chain of gold, fashioned in the form 
of a snake, with a large locket studded with brilliants at- 
tached to the beautiful necklace. 

He took it out of its soft, white bed, and, with his own 
hands, clasped it round Gladys Arden’s throat. 

‘With my love!” he said. ‘ Do you like it, dear one ?” 

She could not speak—she could not thank him yet. The 
consciousness of her utter unworthiness possessed her most 
uncomfortably, and the irrepressible tears, rushing into her 
eyes, dimmed her vision so that she could with difficulty see 
him. 
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“You are too good to me,” she murmured, at last. 
do not deserve so much at your hands ; you will kill me with 
kindness, Bethel. I cannot—cannot thank you as I would 
like for this lovely gift,” touching the cord-like chain and 
glittering locket with her fingers ; ‘‘ but, please, believe me 
when I say that I do like it, and shall prize it very much, 
and will never forget to wear it, because you- 
given it to me, Bethel.” 

Her gentle, ordinary words were to him the sweetest ever 
uttered by woman’s lips. 

“Tt is net half good enough for you, my darling,” he 
cried, foolishly—‘‘ nor a quarter. Had it been possible to 
have obtained a better anywhere in London, it should have 
been yours, my own.” 

She lifted her beautiful, tear-dimmed eyes to the kind, 
bearded, trustful face her. 

“Tt is a perfect treasure,” she said, softly, “‘and I would 
not have it different for the world.” 

“And you will keep it forever and ever ?” interrogated 
he, smiling tenderly down on her as she stood before him. 

“Yes, Bethel,’ was the earnest answer—‘‘ for ever and 
ever.” 

Oh, if she could but love him ! 


you have 


above 





Cuapter XVI. 


OT until the last week in April was 
Lawyer Paget to be seen at his old 
post, contented and busy again, sur- 
rounded by the work which he loved. 
Of the gout he had long since been 
effectually cured, but, in the gout’s 
trail rheumatism and a severe cold 
had unfortunately followed, and upon 
the heels of the rheumatism had come 
sundry other ailments, one giving 
place to another in painful succession ; 
so that before the poor old lawyer was 
altogether frée the Spring was far ad- 
vanced, and he had been a martyr for 
upwards of seven weeks. 

Philip Craycroft had been wrong in 
his peedietions, and he had had a patient at the great red 
house in High Street for a much longer period than at first 
he had thought of having. And Philip Craycroft, for more 
reasons than one, was thankful that it had been so ordained 
—ordained thus by Heaven? Yes, he inclined to 
think so. 

On the very day that Lawyer Paget returned to to his 
office duties, Rooke—who, during the whole time of his 
father’s imprisonment upstairs had stuck patiently and 
wncomplainingly to the office-chair—spoke of leaving for the 
continental city whence he had journeyed. It seemed as if 
his sole desire was to be rid of, and far away from, Mount 
Linford by Gladys Arden's wedding-day—the approaching 
eighth. 

He had not seen her once since that dreary afternoon when 
they had so unexpectedly met in the shadowy old room, face 
to face after many days, and when, too, her errand had been 





was 


“T| 





Mattie and he were strolling round the old-fashioned garden 
in the yellow light of the warm Spring sun. The ancient, 
well-trained espaliers and drooping pear-trees had unfolded 
and put forth the tenderest of tender green leaves and the 
palest of pink and snow blossoms, and the chaffinches and 
house-sparrows, amongst the newly-clad boughs, chirped 
sbrilly and incessantly as they flitted from twig to twig ; by 
the sides of the broad grass-paths the heavy-headed tulips 


were glowing, gorgeous and tall, with their crimson and 


| saffron stripes, and hearts of the deepest, loveliest purple ; 


the dew still sparkled on the grass, like drops from some 
fairy chalice, and the butterflies, fluttering round and above 


| the swaying hollyhocks, seemed as yet strangers to their 





to the girls, to ask them to be present at her marriage to Sir | 


Bethel Oswestry. The 


He did not wish to see her again. 


pain of beholding with unnatural coldness the dear face he | 


might not love was a great deal too strong for the young 
fellow to bear easily. He did not wish to see her again if 
he could possibly avoid it, for he loved her as well as ever. 
He would never cease to love her, he knew, but still it 
Would be wiser that he should conscientiously try to do so, 
although the task was a hopeless and despairful one. 

It was the morning of the day before his departure, and 


canary-hued wings ; the air was the air of a lazy west wind, 
laden with the richness of a sweet Spring fragrance, and the 


fair sky above, wherein the lark was trilling, was blue 
through a thin, misty vail which would break as the day 


waxed stronger. And over the tops of the chimneys, from 
the tower of St. Jude’s, came the tolling of bells for the 
morning service. 

Rooke Paget, for the first time since his sojourn at home, 
was speaking out freely of Gladys Arden, and Mattie, with 
her hand linked lovingly through his arm, was thinking to 
herself, as she often thought, how different, how very dif- 
ferent, things might have been, had Gladys Arden been but 
true to herself and Rooke. 

‘You need not take the trouble to write 
how she looked,” he was saying, gloomily, ‘‘ or how she bore 
herself, or anything like that, you know. In fact, you need 
not write to me for weeks afterward, unless you particularly 
want to do so.” 

“Very well, dear,” returned Mattie, gently. 

‘**T don’t believe,” went on the young fellow, passionately, 
‘that she cares a straw for the 
and, if such is the case, what on earth will her future be 
like ? How, in the name of Heaven, I wonder, ‘an she 
willfully thrust her neck into so terrible 

He frowned darkly, and his jaw looked very square. 

‘“*She does not love him as she ought—that is very evi- 
dent,” observed Mattie Paget, sadly shaking her head ; 
‘“‘and it is also very evident that he is devoted to her, 
which makes it sadder still.”’ 

‘‘Let me put matters plainly, Mattie,” said Rooke ; ‘‘ do 
you think she loves me now—I mean, do you think she 
really ever loved me ?” 

‘“‘Of course,” answered Mattie, 
she cares for you, just as 
Sir Bethel Oswestry.” 

They had been walking slowly, and now they stopped 
Rooke every now and then with his strong brown hand mer- 
cilessly stripping off the fragile pink-and-white blossoms of 
the old espaliers which bordered the pathway.. Mattie, 
absently stooping down, gathered a bright garden-daisy, and 
placed it with a little leaf in the bosom of her morning- 
dress. 

‘Oswestry Wold has been the stake for which she has 
played,” returned Rooke, savagely, ‘‘and Oswestry Wold is 
the stake she has won.” 

‘‘But I believe,” said Mattie, softly, having fastened to 
her satisfaction the daisy in her dress, ‘‘ that Gladys would 
have stood a better chance of being saved had Mrs. Arden 
been a different mother to her. She is very worldly, Rooke, 
recollect, and Gladys has never lived apart from her. We 
must not forget that, dear.” 

‘‘Gladys Arden is too clever a girl not to see through her 
mother,” responded Rooke Paget, scornfully. ‘‘I always 


and inform me 


man she is going to marry ; 


a noose ?” 


stoutly. ‘*I know that 
by rights ghe ought to care for 


| knew Mrs. Arden to be a hollow-minded, treacherous woman, 


but still I do not believe that she has influenced Gladys in 
the least ; Gladys has chosen for herself.” 
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Mattie sighed, and gazed reflectively at an eddying butter- 
fly that apparently could not make up its mind either to 
settle on or flutter from the tall hollyhock which seemed to 
fascinate it. 

“It may be so,” the girl said, slowly ; ‘‘ but Mrs. Arden, 


you know, Rooke, has ever been a noted hand at scheming ; | 


even people in Mount Linford are saying that she has 
‘caught’ Sir Bethel Oswestry for Gladys.” 

‘Mrs. Arden is deep, as everybody who knows anything 
at all of her is perfectly aware,” was Rooke’s dogged, bitter 
reply ; “nevertheless, if it has been a case of catching, 
Gladys has ‘caught’ Sir Bethel Oswestry without any aid 
from her mother.” 

**Don’t be too hard on her,” pleaded Mattie 
her gain, she is not happy, dear—poor Gladys !” 

“Yes, I pity her from the very bottom of my heart,” the 
young fellow said, more gently. ‘‘ But, oh, Mattie, Mattie, 


; with all 


it is very dreary to feel that one’s life is joyless and dark— | 


hopelessly dark—at two-and-twenty, isn’t it? And who tan 
say if it will ever be gladdened again and lighter ?” 

The girl’s eyes filled pityingly at his words, and she raised 
them to her brother’s face, resting her hands on each of his 
shoulders. 
and well-beloved sister, his own handsome, boyish one 
cleared as he smiled into the true, tearful eyes. 

“Phere are brighter days in store for you,” she whis- 
pered, comfortingly ; ‘be sure of that, dear. 


“*Thy fate is the common fate of all; 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.’ 


But that there may be lighter and brighter days before you, 
Rooke, I pray earnestly.” 


He bent yet lower, and laid his dark young face tenderly | 


against her own. 
‘*Let us hope so, Mattie,” he said—‘‘ and Hope is a star 
on the way.” 
* * * * ¥ * * 


Rooke Paget took his departure next day, and after he | 


had gone the house, to Mattie, seemed drearier than ever it 
had seemed before. The two had been much together of 


late—more constantly so, perhaps, than they had ever been in | 


the bygone days ; for Leah Paget, since her engagement, had 
spent the greater part of her time at the Rectory with Miss 
Robinson, and Rooke and Mattie, in consequence, had been 
much in the companionship of each other. Now he had 


gone back again to Germany to try to forget Gladys Arden ; | 


and Mattie could only look forward to that distant time 
when he should return for good, a sadder and a wiser man 
for the trouble that had fallen across his pathway in life. 
Rooke left Mount Linford in the morning, and in the 
afternoon Mattie called at Linford Grange. She knew that 
Gladys would be thankful to hear of Rooke’s leaving, thank- 
ful and relieved to learn that he was gone away at last ; so 
she started on her walk as soon as luncheon was over, and, 
happily, found Gladys at home, and her mother out, driving 


with the pony-carriage—which suited Mattie exactly, for she 


did not love Mrs. Arden. 


The April evening was still fine and light when Mattie | 


Paget set out for her homeward walk. 
ter-past six when she passed through the gate at Linford 


Grange ; but, as the lawyer dined at seven, and was vexed if | 


kept waiting a minute beyond the time, she was obliged to 
hasten along, and occasionally to run part of the way. 

Just as she was entering the town she et Mr. Craycroft. 
He was coming out of a house near St. Juce’s, and Mattie, 
in her haste, literally came into collision with him. 

“Ah, Miss Mattie, how do you do?” he said, smiling his 
quizzical smile at her blushes, as she came to a standstill 


Looking down upon the face of this favorite | 


| before him. ‘You are in a hurry, judging from the rate 
| at which you were going. Are you walking for a wager ?” 

She laughed slightly, but somehow the blushes got deeper. 

“No,” she answered, demurely—‘‘ for my dinner. 
| rather late, Mr. Craycroft.” 
| So I perceive,” he said, lightly, glancing up at the dial 
| on St. Jude’s tower, the hands of which were pointing to the 
| quarter to seven, ‘‘and your father is, I know, a pattern of 
| punctuality.” 

Yet he did not seem in a hurry to let her be gone, and, 
| standing, as he was, directly in her way, she could not well 
| proceed without going deliberately round the side of him. 
| Yes,” she said, quickly, and a little nervously, wishing 


he would take his dreamy, quizzical blue eyes from off the 
| bright color in her cheeks, ‘‘ papa is always angry if we keep 
him waiting.” 

‘* How is he now ?” the young doctor asked. 
still remain quite well, Miss Mattie ?” 

‘* Yes, quite well, Mr. Craycroft. Good afternoon.” And 
she essayed to pass him on the pavement, but he did not see 
the movement, or professed not to do so, and Mattie Paget 
| was in despair. 

‘‘No returning symptoms of his old enemy, the gout ?” 
inquired Craycroft, coolly. 

*““No, no, nothing of the sort,” answered Mattie, hur- 
riedly. ‘Indeed, I must be going, Mr. Craycroft.” She 
held out her hand to him timidly, and the next instant he 
was holding it closely within his own. 

**Good-by, Miss Mattie,” he said, with great gentleness. 
‘«Tell Mr. Paget that I shall call soon to see how he is get- 
ting along. Good-bye.” 

And then, with a clinging, lingering hand-shake, he let her 
go; and Mattie, speeding home as fast as her limbs would 
carry her, thought what a brave-looking, handsome young 
fellow he was, and wondered vexedly if he had noticed the 
‘*yidiculous color’ which she would have given much to 
have kept from rising in her cheeks under the straight, quiz- 
zical gaze of his lazy blue eyes. 

She reached home just in time to see Leah descend tbe 
staircase in her pretty evening-dress of green and white. 

‘‘Oh, Mattie,” she cried, ‘‘ how late you are! You must 
make haste ;’ adding, in a proud whisper, ‘‘ Michael will 
dine with us to-night.” 

** And Miss Robinson ?” asked Mattie. 

‘* Miss Robinson of course, Mattie,” said Leah, innocently. 

A comical expression of disgust flitted over Mattie Paget's 
countenance as she hastened up the shallow stairway, two 
| wide steps ata time. In spite of herself, she could not help 
her thoughts dwelling on Philip Craycroft, the doctor ; all 
the while she was dressing she could not get him out of her 
mind; and so, thinking of him, she forgot at last that she 
was reprehensibly late, and the fact that there were guests 
downstairs seated already in the dining-room, with her 
vacant place in the midst of them. 

When she did go down the lawyer looked very severe, and 
Mattie never before in all her life had held those dreadful 
glances in such light estimation. She never thought to have 
been so light-hearted with her parting from Rooke but a few 
hours old. 


I am 


| 


** Does he 





It was barely a quar- | 


Cuarter XVII. 


Ir was the evening of the seventh of May—Miss Arden’s 
bridal-eve—a breezeless, beautiful, cloudless evening, with 
golden sunset in a pale blue sky, that promised fair for the 
coming morrow and the bride that Heaven’s sun-rays should 
slant down upon. The day had necessarily been a busy one, 
and the bustle at Linford Grange had been great, but the 
day now was nearly over—the sweet, cool evening had come, 
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and with it a cessation of toil, and a hush suggestive of rest. 
In the morning Sir Bethel had strolled over, bringing 
with him the Langham girls who were to be bridesmaids 
with the Misses Paget. Mrs. Langham was also staying at 
Oswestry Wold with her daughters, and one or two more 
of Sir Bethel Oswestry’s friends whom, with Miss Arden’s 
sanction and approval, he had invited to be present at the 
wedding. They had all stayed to luncheon at Linford 
Grange, but had taken their departure soon after, Sir Bethel 
himself lingering a little behind the rest, to whisper his fare- 
well to Gladys alone until he should meet her again at the 
church next day. 

The next day! Gladys Arden dared not think of it. She 
shivered at the mere sight of the costly white satin, with its 
sprays and blossoms of pale syringa and fairylike, delicate 
falls of fragile and exquisite lace, laid out so carefully in the 
shadowed dressing-room where the window-blinds had been 
down all day in order to keep out the sun—shivered and 
turned sick at the fair wedding-wreath and misty lace vail so 
like a gossamer web, destined to cover her red-brown tresses 
as she knelt with Sir Bethel Oswestry at the altar—almost 
cried out, now that the day was so near, that she could not 
go through with the part which she had steeled herself to | 
play, 

All the morning long, with a vague unrest, she had wan- 
dered about the house as though vainly endeavoring to 
comprehend the full meaning of her present position—as 
though trying to understand the meaning of the excitement 
and preparation that she so listlessly beheld going forward 
for the approaching festivity. Her very heart ached, and 
felt as lifeless as lead, and her lovely eyes, full of a haunting 
dread, were pitiable to see in their mute distress. Yet she 
tried with all her strength to keep her brain clear and cool— 
to remember all that she had promised to do, and all that 
would be expected of her in the future. Now that the much- 
feared day was actually dawning, that but a few short hours 
of freedom were left to her, she began to feel as if moving in 
a dream; the cold and cruel reality of that which she was 
about to experience, of the new, strange life she was about 
to enter upon, was somehow too difficult for her imagination 
to wholly and dispassionately ‘grasp. She tried to think, 
and the effort pained her ; she tried not to think of the past, 
and that was worse still; so she let her mind wander just as 
it would, and then the past, present, and future, with a host 
of sweet and bitter recollections, seemed to blend unaccount- 
ably and hazily into a confused and worrying whole. 

Restlessly she stole about, because somehow she found it 
intolerable to remain in one place, though the lethargic sen- 
sation was heavily upon her, and the dreary oppression of it 
was as ‘‘the old man of the sea.” 

Mrs. Arden, flitting from one room to another, observed, 
of course, the unmistakable signs of a mind ill at ease, but 
discreetly appeared as though she saw nothing extraordinary 
in Gladys’s painful restlessness and woeful, dark-rimmed 
eyes. She saw that the girl was troubled, but was afraid to 
question her—afraid of some passionate, vehement outburst 
to which a volley of unpalatable home-truths might perhaps 
be unpleasantly added. So Mrs. Arden held her peace, and 
went about the trivial, light duties which she had assigned to 
herself with a heart which secretly misgave her in a way that 





she could scarcely understand. 

All the past week, up to this day, Gladys Arden had been 
as cold and indifferent as she was wont to be—had not ex- | 
hibited the least symptom of fear or anxiety at the thought | 
or mention of the ordeal in prospective ; and, possessing the | 
knowledge she did, Mrs. Arden, watching her with a sort of | 
maternal curiosity, had marveled at her coolness, and was | 
immeasurably relieved to observe the girl bearing up so res- 
olutely against the trial of a situation which would assuredly | 


have tested the nerves of a stronger and worldlier woman. 
Therefore Mrs. Arden was scarcely prepared for this misera- 
ble lethargy at the eleventh hour, which she felt required 
but a single ill-timed word to rouse it into all the passion 
of a dreadful despair. So, in her wisdom, she let Gladys 
alone. 

At the luncheon-table the girl had contrived by a mighty 
effort to appear as serene, us self-possessed as usual, and with 
her usual nonchalant grace ; still it certainly struck Sir 
Bethel that her face was paler than it was generally, and 
that in the eyes he thought so beautiful the expression was 
not altogether as he would have seen it.’ But, thinking 
perhaps that it was his fancy only, he hesitated to speak out 
his anxiety in her hearing, or make any comment to his 
people afterward. 

Undoubtedly, had there been no guests staying at Oswes- 
try Wold, Sir Bethel Oswestry would have spent this, the 
last evening of his rather quiet courtship, in the society of 
the woman to whom he had so generously given his heart, 
but as matters were, he could not well do so, and Gladys was 
very thankful that he could not. She wanted to be alone 
this evening—this last evening of her freedom and maiden- 
hood—quite alone. But it was not that she wanted to dream 
by herself of the coming, the inevitable honeymoon, now so 
near—the novelty of the pre-arranged tour through the 
South of France, en route for Rome and Naples, for which 
her new maid was diligently packing upstairs, surrounded 
by gigantic, yawning leather trunks, into which she was 
stowing all requisites for the journey ; it was not that she 
wanted to dream in solitude of the numerous advantages of 
her future position, or of the rank and title which would be 
hers as Sir Bethel Oswestry’s wife. No, she simply wanted 
to be alone—alone, in order to breathe a sad farewell over 
each fair spot in the garden of her home, haunted by sweet 
associations of those happier bygone days before Sir Bethel 
Oswestry had come into her life—at least, in the temptingly 
gilded character of an ardent lover. 

And there was one spot in the garden she would visit too 
—one that had witnessed the sealing of her fate, sealed in 
wicked, willful words uttered by her own lips, and repented 
of long ere this. Yes, there was a spot in the Linford 
Grange garden that Gladys w6uld ever remember, even to 
the day of her death. She had never once visited it since 
that night nearly a year before, when she and Rooke Paget 
had stood there alone, he pleading, and she rejecting with a 
heart that had throbbed with different, far different emotions 
from those she had labored to display throughout that inter- 
view in the gloaming. 

In the sweet long-ago Rooke and she had passed hours 
and hours of a glorious summertide amongst the lights and 
shades and flowery nooks of the neatly-trimmed garden at 
Linford Grange, unutterably happy in the companionship of 
each other, with Summer loveliness all round and above 
them, never dreaming of a strife that would come by-and-by 
to sever the hearts that had made no vows. 

Gladys, crossing the hall on her way to the garden, met 
Mrs. Arden, dressed and with her whip. 

**Won’t you come with me ?” inquired she. ‘I am just 
going to start. Do, Gladys; the drive will do you good, and 
give youa color. I have been looking for you everywhere— 
make haste.” 

Mrs. Arden was bound for the station at Great Linford. 
At Mount Linford there was no railway, the nearest being at 
the county-town, and by the last train which stopped there 
on that night Mrs. Arden’s only brother would arrive. He 
it was who would give the bride away. Mrs. Arden was going 
to meet him. 

‘‘No, mamma,” the girl replied, tiredly, ‘‘I would rather 
not go. Besides, I should have to put on my things, and 








you have notime tolose. Your train is due at Great Lin- 
ford at a quarter to eight, and now it is seven, or later.” 

** Well, good-by,” said Mrs. Arden, lightly ie 
uncle will be home by half-past eight, if his train should not 


I and your 


be late. We must have tea in the breakfast-room, I suppose. 
Tell cook to be punctual.” 

Mrs. Arden hastened away, and getting into the pony- 
carriage, drove briskly down the road. There was to be no 
dinner at Linford Grange, for the dining-room was already 
locked up, with the cloth on the long table partially laid for 
the wedding breakfast. When Mrs. Arden returned with 
her brother, there would be a heavy tea instead of the ordi- 
nary dinner. They could not well have dinner at such an 
irregular hour as nine, affirmed Mrs. Arden, and so she had 
decided in favor of the heavy tea. 

Hardly a sound broke the stillness of the evening —so 
calm, 80 COC il, sO clear, how that the sun had set. 
trees in the park at Oswestry Wold the lingering glory of the 
sun still streaked the perfect heavens—streaks of fiery red 
and violet with a zigzag dash of gold here and there, like 
brilliant swords of flame in the grasp of invisible hands, 
Just where the glorious mass of color melted and faded into 
blue, cloudless blue, the evening star was twinkling shyly, 
as though peeping forth from its amethyst setting before its 
appointed time, to view the silent loveliness that had settled 
on the earth below. Into the garden Miss Arden strayed, 
und across the lawn to the dusky groups of shrubberies, in 
the tangled boughs of which a late robin was singing in 
notes that awakened the echoes lurking amidst the shadows 
of the trees. The flowers had been watered recently, and 
their fragrance filled the air—heliotrope mingled with gera- 
nium, and the lilies’ with the mignonette’s perfume ; the 
scent of the full-blown roses, dripping with the water they 
had been sprinkled with, was wafted on the earth-smelling 


Over the | 
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to her bosom, and she cried out sharply, as if in sudden 
pain. 

There, scarcely a yard from where she stood, stretched « 
the grass, face downward, with his head buried in his folded 
arms, his hat off, and lying on the turf, his dark hair all 
dank and matted with the dew that had fallen upon it, was 
Rooke Paget—lying there with his face hidden in the garden 
at Linford Grange! At Miss Arden’s startled exclamation 
he lifted his head quickly, lifted a white-drawn face with 
hopeless, despairing, haggard eyes; and then, discerning 
Gladys a few paces from him, shrinking and amazed, as 
though her vision were fixed upon a ghost, he leaped to his 
feet, and there again in the twilight the two were confront- 
ing each other on the old battle-ground of nearly a year 
before. 

Cuarrer XVIII. 

‘*No, Sm Beruen, Miss Arden is not indoors. 

the garden, I believe : 


She is in 
at least, she was crossing the lawn 
about ten minutes since. I think she must be about the 
grounds somewhere, Sir Bethel.” 

So said Mrs. Arden’s servant in answer to Sir Bethel 
Cswestry’s inquiry for Gladys. 

“Thank you, I will not goin. I will find her myself.” 

And he turned from the open hall-door. In his hands he 
carried a bouquet of the choicest of white syringa blossoms, 
with feathery maidenhair fern and drooping sprays of deli- 
cate hothouse foliage. It was for Gladys on the morrow— 
her matriage bouquet, which in the morning he had prom- 


, ised he would send her—oniy, instead of sending it, he had 


wind, which barely stirred the drooping leaves as they hung. | 
She had thrown a light shawl over her shoulders, but her | 


red-brown hair was uncovered ; and, as she lingered wist- 
fully in the nooks and corners that she loved, bending over 
some favorite rose-bush, or tenderly gathering a leaf or two 
of the wild sweetbriar, her sad eyes filled with the tears that 
memory called up, and they fell unfelt, unheeded, on the 
grass round the wild-briar’s roots. 

She felt very miserable, heart-sick, and lonely, danger- 
ously unsettled, and hungering for the grace of sympathy. 
Her resolution and nerve seemed to have deserted her quite, 
which she had begun. She did not feel as a woman should 
feel on the eve of the day most eventful in her life. 
wandered on, at last, to that end of the garden where the 
filbert-trees and wilderness of shrubs completely screened 
the walls of the house in the distance, the quiet, shadowy, 
dead-leaf-strewed corner where she and Rooke had said 
farewell. ‘ 

Once more she was standing there, with the shadows deep- 
ening around her, and the stillness of early night creeping 


on ; once more she was standing amongst the shadows and | 


She | 


brought it himself, taking the opportunity which the sepa- 
ration of his guests, at the sound of the first dressing-bell, 
afforded for his coming. He did not intend to stay long, for 
that would be out of the question ; all he meant to do was 
to offer the flowers to Gladys—hoping to surprise her pleas- 
antly by bringing them himself—and then hasten back to 
Oswestry Wold, to dress as speedily as possible in the short 
time there would be left to him for his toilet. 

So he sought her in the garden with the flowers in his 
hand. He could find her nowhere : the garden seemed de- 
serted. Presently the soft sighing of the twilight wind wafted 


| the sound of a woman’s voice in his direction—a voice thut 


| 


seemed to him in deep distress —and, occasionally, the tones 
of a stronger and manlier voice were borne upon the stillness 


| of the twilight wind as well. 
just as she was most in need of the courage to finish that | 


long-trailing grasses at eventide—but this time alone ; and | 


he—ah, where was he ? Heaven knew—she did not. 


Her head was bowed, and her hands were clasped before | 


her. Softly she moved over the well-remembered ground, 
thinking, with a tired sigh, how dearly she would prize all 
that she had once cast from her, if only it were hers again ! 
** Too late—too late !” the still, small voice rose up and whis- 
pered ; and the evening breezes echoed the cry, and carried 
it on mournfully to the shivering leaves of the lilacs and 
laurels swaying gently at her side in the dusk. ‘‘ Too late 
—too late !” 

All at once she halted, and every atom of color forsook 
her cheeks in an instant. Both her little hands went swiftly 


Sir Bethel Oswestry was perplexed. Could it be possible 
that it was Gladys who had strayed to that uncultivated and 
neglected part of the garden, where the lilac-bushes and 
straggling laurels grew wild and uncared for—beneath the 
branches of the elm and larches—that unfrequented part 
where the grass was never mowed, and the blackbirds and 
thrushes built their nests unmolested ? And, if so, who could 
be her companion ? It was hardly likely that it was she, but 
still he would go and satisfy himself and discover whether 
the wind had deceived him or not. He made his way toward 
the neighborhood whence the voices appeared to come, and, 
as he drew nearer and nearer to the dense plantation, the 
turf and soft dead-leaf-strewed mold muffling the sound of his 
footsteps, he could plainly distinguish the voice of Gladys 


| Arden, but the other—and that, with hers, there was another, 


he could clearly hear now—seemed strange and unfamiliar 
to him, as he involuntarily paused and listened—listened 
breathlessly, with a nameless dread stealing over him. 
What, in Heaven’s name, was she about? Why did she 
seem to be speaking and weeping together? And what 
right had she, his betrothed, to be holding a troubled and 
secret conference with a stranger in the gathering dusk? A 
hot flush mounted to Sir Bethel Oswestry’s brow, as he 


| strode hastily forward with a strange, angry light in his eyes. 
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Whoever her companion might be, he was close upon them 
now—a few more steps and he would be able to hear their 
words. He turned the corner of a clump of laurels and 
came upon the quiet path which led to the place where they 
were. 


Still a few more paces, and then but a boundary of | 


spreading, tangled underwood divided him from them whom | 


he sought. 

Far into the branches he thrust himself without the hesi- 
tation of a second, the tough boughs and brambles scatter- 
ing the fragile blossoms of the bouquet, as, with his arms 
before him and the flowers in his hand, he fought a passage 
desperately into the depths of the shadowed thicket. 

He did not wait to consider whether this eavesdropping 
was dishonorable, and unworthy of one calling himself a 
gentleman ; he did not think, neither, just then, did he care. 
The demon of jealousy was tearing at his heartstrings, and 
blinding his reason to all sense of justice. 
desire was to see, unseen, the person with whom Gladys 
Arden, his promised wife, was holding this clandestine inter- 
view. In a wrathful, reckless moment he cast the flowers 


His one hot | 


from him, and trampled them heedlessly under foot, as the 


incumbrance, slight as it was, became almost maddening in 
his impatience. His hands were free now—the lovely flow- 
ers were crushed ; and, cautiously parting the interlacing 
leaves, he looked forth on the other side. 

Amidst the long, damp grass, and with the trailing boughs 
and shadows all round them, stood Gladys and young Rooke 
Paget. They had not heard the rustling, nor the hurrying 
footsteps coming toward them. Unhappy and distracted, 
they had forgotten where they were. They were wholly 
unconscious that a man with fierce despair on his features, 
and the iron entering his soul, might almost have touched 
them with his clenched, trembling hand, had he but thrust 
it out through the branches which just separated him from 
them. 

Miss Arden was weeping, as Sir Bethel Oswestry had 
never before seen her weep, with one hand held to her fore- 


head. 


passionately. 
I fully believed you to be in another country—in another 
country, with the sea between us? This is the second time 
that we have met unexpectedly since that evening when we 
parted here, just where we are standing now, as the bitterest 
of foes ; and on both occasions I have thought you miles 
away from England. But this night, of all others, why 
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this, particularly of listening to the ringing of those bells 
that would proclaim you to the world at large as Sir Bethel 
Oswestry’s wife. I seemed to feel that, if I might only hear 
your marriage-chimes, and know—having seen and heard for 
myself—that it was all over and settled for me, beyond every 
power on earth to make it otherwise, there would be then 
some chance of my setting-to with my life’s work, steadily 
and earnestly ; gray and joyless as it must ever be without 
the sweet, coveted blessing of your love, Gladys, to brighten 
and cheer it. No living being, that I am aware of, except 
yourself, knows that I am lurking here; and you would 
never have known it either, had you not come to this spot 
to-night.” 

‘But, if you have not been home, Rooke,” she faltered ; 
‘you are going ?” 

** Yes, I suppose I must look them up presently,” he an- 
swered, gloomily. ‘‘I shall scare them, of course; but 
somehow I don’t fancy that Mattie will be taken so very 
much aback. She knows that a fever is upon me, and she 
also thoroughly understands the nature of it. After the first 
surprise she will scarcely marvel at seeing me, and perhaps,” 
he added, with a bitter, mirthless laugh, ‘‘ she will imagine 
that I have merely run down for the wedding, at your invi- 
tation, Gladys.” 

‘*Oh, why have you come ?” she repeated, helplessly, 
wondering, with a sickening terror at her soul, if at the 
church on the morrow she should behold his haggard, rest- 
less eyes among the many curious ones that would be sure 
to be there. ‘‘ Mattie would have written when it was— 
was——”’ 

“Do not you understand,” he cried, fiercely, ‘‘that I 
mean to see and hear for myself ? Why, great heavens, did 
I not witness with my own eyesight the impious ceremony 
between you and that man, I do not believe that I could 
ever think of it as irrevocably performed! No, unless my 
own ears heard, I would not believe that, at the altar-rail, 
you had sworn to love, honor, and obey all the days of 


| your life a man for whom you have not one atom of love in 
‘Why could you not have kept away ?” she was crying, | 


** Why should I find you here to-night, when | 


should have you found me out again, when, too, my repen- | 


tance is upon me most heavily, and my hardest trial so ter- 
ribly near. Oh, Rooke, I am not so strong as I thought I 
was ! I am weak, very weak, after all. You should not have 
come back to torture me like this !” 

**T have only been in London since I left Mount Linford 


last,” he answered, looking yearningly down on the beauti- 


ful, humble face that was not haughty and insolent now— | 


**there, and nowhere else. I told Mattie, before I left, that 
they were not to trouble themselves about writing to me 
until I had written to them at home, as my movements for 
the next month or so would doubtless be erratic and uncer- 
tain ; and oh, Gladys, the secret was that I could not find 
the heart to go right away—after hearing that your—your 
wedding would take place so soon—until I had learned, had 
seen for myself, that there really was no hope left to me, 
that you really and truly were his wife, and henceforward 
nothing to me. I wanted to listen to the death-knell of all 
my foolish, lingering hope, in the joyous pealing of your 
wedding-bells, Gladys. I wanted, moreover, to tread, to 
live my misery over again on this spot, where you had 
thrown me overboard for him who has won you from me. 
There was a melancholy satisfaction in the thought of all 


your heart !”” 

The watcher in the shrubs made no sign that he was there ; 
but the horror and pain on the dark, bearded face showed 
how intense were the sufferings he was undergoing in 
silence. 

‘** Rooke, Rooke !” she wailed, ‘‘I never thought it would 
come to this! I would give years of my life—I would, as 
Heaven above is my judge—to be able to undo all that I 
have done—to be free to act as I would, instead of hope- 
lessly fettered as I am !” 

‘‘ The evil is of your own working,” cried he, bitter scorn 
in his eyes, bitterer scorn in his words. ‘‘A year ago I 
offered you my love—told you that it was yours, and always 
had been. You spurned me then, and called me a boy ; and 
yet I knew at the time, and know still, that you have loved 
me, and me alone, since the days so long ago when we 
played as children together, as I have you.” ° 

She was weeping again, and almost wishing herself dead. 

‘‘ Things cannot be altered now,” she said, wearily. ‘‘ For 
me, wretched as I am, there is no turning back. I thought 
when I last met you that you had learned to hate me heart- 
ily. I wonder you do not. It can do no good, no harm, if 
I tell you that you are right; and that, ever since I have 
known the true significance of love, I have loved you with 
all my heart. Nevertheless I steeled my best feelings against 
you, and did that which I thought must ensure my happi- 
ness in the end. I have found out my mistake now that it 
is too late, and my punishment is great—almost greater 
than I can bear. There is nothing left for me to do but to 
take up the burden of my folly, and try to realize that re- 


’ 


| pentance is of no avail.” 
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And still the watcher behind the leaves made no sign. 
There was a different expression now on the man’s dark face, 
and that was all. Pity was at last stealing into his eyes, and 
the dreadful anger dying out of their depths. He smiled a 
little mournfully, a little tiredly, to himself, as he remem- 
bered how easily he might discover to them his undreamed- 
of proximity, and thus, by so doing, bring the pair before 
him to dire confusion. But to take such a course would be 
to pain his darling inexpressibly, he knew well enough— 
would humiliate and shame her utterly—and he loved her far 
too dearly to do wittingly either one or the other. No, he | 
would leave them presently as he had found them—unheard | 
and unsuspected. He felt keenly how unworthily and dishon- | 
orably he had acted ; but, for the very life of him, he could 
not have moved just yet from his post of secret observation. | 

Oh, what a cruel awakening was this from the sweet dream | 
in which he had reveled! He had thought Gladys so true | 
and perfect, ay, even as Crsar’s wife. 
awakening ! 

‘*Gladys,” said young Paget, beseechingly, ‘‘ Gladys, my 
darling, it is not too late. There is even now time to draw 
back—plenty of time. You confess that you love me—you 
confess that you can never be happy with the man who is 
able to give you so much—so much more than Ican. You 
confess that it has been a mistake from beginning to end. 
Let the mistake end with this night. How could you hope 
to be happy, Gladys, loving one man and giving yourself to 
another? How could you hope that Heaven would send 
happiness upon such an unholy union? My darling, my 
darling, you are on a brink that is terrible—too terrible. 
Think, Gladys—there is yet time !” 

‘‘No—no !" she sobbed, the old cry rising to her lips, 
wringing her hands in her despair. ‘‘For me there is no 
turning back !” 

‘There will be none in a few hours’ time,” returned the 
young fellow, quickly, his smoldering passion burning up | 
once more, and his brow flushing hotly in his eagerness. | 
‘You only need the courage—the eourage, dear—and there 
is yet time.” 

She let her arms fall weakly to her side, and, with her 
white face uplifted in its fear and hopelessness, crept, half 
unconsciously, close to him. 

‘* Rooke,” she whispered, her voice hollow in its misery, 





Oh, what a cruel 








‘‘T have not the courage. I must go on as I have begun. 
There is no help for it. Let us part now—and for ever. I 
mean it. Good-bye.” 

Before she could divine what his intentions were—before 
she could resist, or remonstrate at the wrong—he had taken 
her to his breast and had kissed her once, twice, thrice. | 
She struggled wildly in his passionate clasp, but her girlish | 
strength was as nothing compared with his, and so, in spite | 
of her resistance, he held her to his heart. 

Sir Bethel Oswestry waited to see no more, but turned | 
from his hiding-place and staggered away, with the weary 
face of one who at a single blow had lost all the hopes and | 
brightness that makes life dear and worth clinging to. 

“‘T must not marry her now,” he muttered, tiredly, his 
head sinking despondently, and one hand tugging mechani- | 
cally at the thick, dark beard. ‘‘ It would not be fair to her 
—it would be a sin to marry her now. Yes, a sin, knowing 
all that I do. Oh, why should she have deceived me so ? 
Oh, Gladys, Gladys! She has never loved me after all, it 
seems. After all, my wealth, title, and position have been 
the temptation, the prize, to obtain which she has erred so 
unpardonably. It is hard to think that she would have 
married me for those things alone,” he mused, with deep | 
sadness—‘‘ hard, hard to know that her love has ever been 
another’s. She must be free, and so must I. She must be 
free, and my own life is spoiled and blighted henceforth. I 


| cared for him from beginning to end. 


| . . . 
| strengthening with each passing second. 


will go immediately and write my farewell to her from 
Oswestry Wold—tell her truthfully, word for word, all that I 
have heard—all that mere chance has led me to be a witness 
to—and then summon my people together, and state simply 
to them that the match is broken off. I must not place my 
darling in a bad light—they must not be harsh toward her, 
though the wrong is hers ; but that it is so none shall ever 
learn from word or deed of mine. For do not I love her 
still, and shall I not love her for ever? Hardly a quarter of 
an hour ago I thought myself the most blest, the happiest 
man in all creation, and now——” 

His head sank lower on his breast ; the bare realization of 
the sudden overthrow of the fair dream-fabric which he had 
built up for himself with such keen delight was too exqui- 
sitely painful for words or contemplation. So he left the 
twilit garden without looking back once; and, still as 
though walking with senses sleep-bound, he entered, 
through the park gates, the park at Oswestry Wold. 


CuarTer XIX. 
OOKE PAGET, on releasing Miss 


Arden from the embrace of his wind- 
ing arms, strode quickly over the low, 
straggling hedge that topped the wild, 
* grassy slope on the meadow side of 
the garden, and was gone from her 
sight almost before she could recover 
her breath, so strongly had he held 
her, unmindful of her struggles. 

The evening breeze still quivered 
amongst the boughs, and Gladys 
Arden, feeling chilled and wretched, 
clutched her shawl, and held it tightly 
about her. 

‘‘He told me that it only needed 
courage,” she said, in a frightened, 
awe-struck whisper. ‘‘Can it be possible that there is yet 
time to draw back, I wonder? ‘To-morrow will be my 
wedding-day. Oh, can I draw back now ?” 

She trembled, and covered her face with her hands. 
Earnestly did she strive to think the question over steadily, 
but her brain seeming to whirl, her ideas refused to shape 
themselves into anything approaching lucidness, as had been 
the case the whole of the worrying day. All at once a ray 
of light seemed to dawn on the confused and troubled state 





| of her mind, and she took her henls from her forehead. 


She breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘At least, I will be honest*with him at the eleventh 
hour,” was the thought which had come to her. ‘I will 
confess to him, without further delay, that I have never 
Yes, I will tell him 
that I have acted basely—that I have done my best to win 


| his love and esteem, in order to win likewisé his wealth and 


name. I will tell Bethel Oswestry all—how I have wronged 
him —everything !"’ she cried, passionately, the resolve 
‘And if, after 
hearing every word that I have to say, he still would have 
me hold to my compact, and would make me his wife, 
regardless of my tardy confession, I must bear then as best 
I can the weight of the heavy crown which, in truth, I have 
won with a vengeance. And yet I believe he is too gener- 
ous, too unselfish, too noble to wed me against my will—to 
wed me, knowing that I have no love for him. Surely, oh, 


surely, he will offer me my freedom when I tell him that 
from first to last I have basely deceived him—that I have 
most bitterly repented the giving of my word !” 

She drew out her watch, and held it, in the dusk, close to 
her eyes. 


It was just half-past seven ; and, even as she held 
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the watch in her hand, the clock over the stable-yard rang 
out the same time. 

She hurried from the 


growing 


the 
ghostly, and the tall, rank 
evening 


dusk-haunted corner, wher 


slanting shadows were 
grass was becoming silvery with the mists, and 
gained the lighter part of the garden where the lawn and 
flower-beds were. And then she entered the hall noiselessly 
The 
the dressing-room, did not hear her mistress moving in the 

stairs, and at the foot 
It was the 


aun old 


and sped upstairs to her room. maid, still packing in 


one next to it; but, on descending the 
of them, Miss Arden was 
old domestic who was cook and housekeeper in on 
domestic that had lived at Linford Grange for years. 
**Oh, Miss Gladys,” she cried, ‘I been waiting 
to th be 
punctual-like, ‘cause the chickens as I have put down will be 


met by an old woman. 


have to 


see you! I wants know if missis will home 
done in Jess than an hour.” 

**Mamma will be home by half-past eight,” Miss Arden 
answered, hurriedly. ‘‘ If, when she returns, she should ask 
for me, and Iam not in, tell her that—that my head aches, 
and that I have gone for a little stroll in 
But, no ’—a trifle distractedly 


necessary. 


in the meadow. 
not 
By the time mamma is home I will be back 
again myself.” 


“such a message is 


“Dressed, and going out with a headache, Miss Gladys !” 
remonstrated the old servant, eyeing with disfavor the quiet- 
looking black hat and long, dark cloak in which Miss Arden 
had attired herself. 
lady ? That ‘ud do you more good than going out a-walk- 
at this night. You Sir Bethel 
Oswestry, I suppose, Miss Gladys ?” 


‘* Why not rest indoors, my dear young 


- ing time o’ have seen 

“Sir Bethel Oswestry !” exclaimed she, quickly. ‘‘ Has he 
been here ?” 

** Leastways,” said the old cook, ‘‘ Jane come and told us 
as how he had been here with the most loveliest bow-kay 
for you, Miss Gladys, as ever she see in all her born days. 
Jane said you was in the garden, and he went directly to 
find you.” 

**T have not seen him,” said Miss Arden, her brain begin- 
ning to whirl again. *‘* Are you sure that he called ?” 

“Yes, Miss Gladys; but he’s gone away now, I know,” 
was the reply. ‘‘I see him in the road some time ago. I 
‘spects he couldn't find you. He looked just a bit down- 
hearted, now I comes to think of it.” 

**No wonder he was unable to find me,” thought the girl, 
remorsefully. ‘‘I don’t suppose he has ever been where I 
have been to-night. He would never dream of looking for 
me in the dusk, amongst the wild, neglected shrubberies by 
the meadow.” 


Leaving the old cook standing in the hall, Miss Arden hast- 


ened out into the gloaming, fearful lest she should arrive at 
Oswestry Wold after Sir Bethel Oswestry had gone in to 
dinner. She trusted that she might be enabled to find him 
alone, seated in the library, as he sometimes was before the 
last dinner-bell rang out from the cupola. The Langhams 
and the other people, she uesse d, would be, if dressed, as- 
sembled in the drawing-room, waiting for their host, if he 
were not yet amongst them. It was not eight o'clock ; the 
quarter to the hour had but just chimed, and it was even pos- 
sible that she might reach Oswestry Wold before the people 
staying in the house had left their rooms. Sir Bethel was 
always down early, she recollected—was never long over his 
toilet for the evening ; and doubtless he was already dressed 
when he called at Linford Grange with the flowers that the 
old cook had spoken of. Yes, she thonegfit, feverishly, there 
was every chance that she would find him in the librart, 
with his books and papers of the day strewed about on the 
table, himself in the midst of the litter, perhaps, with a mod- 
erator lamp before him. She had so often seen him thus 
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when it had happened that she and her mother were at Os- 
westry Wold together ; and the one hope to which Gladys 
Arden clung was that she might be fortunate enough to dis- 
cover him thus this evening—this evening, her bridal eve. 

She sped along the dusky road, heedless alike of the grass- 
hopper’s chirp and the piercing note of the nightingale from 
the garden of her own home, and came in a short time to the 
lodge-gates in the park. She crept through the side one, 
which was ajar, and, unobserved, continued her way beneath 
the dense, In the 
distance she could see plainly the lights at the house—lights 
which 
to her meant the welcome assurance that the guests at 
Oswestry Wold were still occupied with the business of the 
toilet. 

Within five minutes after passing the lodge-gates she was 
close upon the old house itself. It was very still ; not a 
sound or footstep broke the silence of the grounds 


sombre shadows of the old park timber. 


glimmering fitfully in the upper-chamber windows 


nothing 
save, from the farm-buildings in a clump of trees not far dis- 
tant, one low, occasional howl, wolf-like, of a watch-dog 
chained to its kennel. 

Miss Arden crept round to that side of the house where 
Thank Heaven! The shutters 
were unclosed, for the lamp-light streamed out from the 
window-panes upon the turf of the sloping terrace, where the 
big stone vases rose up majestically, with rare burdens of 
flowering shrubs and palm-like Indian grasses. 

Gladys, in the gloom outside, with a heart the beats of 
which she herself could distinctly hear, softly stole on until 
she could touch the woodwork of that window in the library 
which opened to the terrace-ground. Cautiously she peered 
in 


the library windows were. 


her soul in her eyes. 
Yes, there he sat, as she had prayed he might do, but with 
his desk open on the table before him, as though he had 
letters to write. She noticed, with great wouderment, that 
he was still dressed as he had been in the morning, and that 
the attitude in which he was sitting was one of the deepest 
despondency, as if his thoughts were very sad—the hour and 
his surroundings ulike forgotten. She could see but little of 
his face, for his hand was across his eyes, and the lower 
part was hidden by his beard, which rested upon the open 


| desk ; and the elbow of the arm that supported his head 


| the creeper leaves against the window-glass, 


rested upon the desk likewise. Ink, pens, paper, lay littered 
there, and his other arm hung loosely by his side. 

Gladys Arden thought the whole scene a remarkably 
strange one, and a cold, indefinable sensation crept over her 
as she trembled by the window. 

The watch-dog howled again, and the twilight wind scraped 
Now that the 
terrible moment was come, she felt indeed that she lacked 
that courage which Rooke Paget, in his wrath and disap- 
pointment, had preached so fiercely to her. The minutes 
were creeping on, her opportunity was fast slipping away. 

Trembling as though palsied, she tapped gently at the 
glass ; but the sound was not so loud as that which the rest- 
less creepers made upon the panes. Sir Bethel Oswestry 
did not look up. He did not appear to have heard the timid 
knock. Miss Arden tapped again, this time louder and 
longer, but he did not take his hand from before his eyes 
even, or rouse ever so slightly from the fit of abstraction into 
which he seemed to have fallen. So Gladys tapped once 
more, and once more from the home-farm near, upon the 
fitful night-breeze, came the prolonged howl of the deep- 
voiced watch-dog. But Sir Bethel Oswestry never moved. 

‘*T will enter if the bolt is unfastened,” thought the girl, 
desperately ; ‘‘I cannot wait. My heart is failing me now. 
I cannot wait! I shall go mad!” 

She tried the handle of the window; it was not locked. 
Full of fear, she pushed it slowly back into the room, and 
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then stepped in herself. She closed the window behind her, | 


and paused a few seconds on the threshold in,order to gain 
more nerve, more strength, before venturing any nearer 
toward him. Sir Bethel had not stirred once; he remained 
as motionless as when she had first looked into the room. 
She fastened the window on the inside, and, as she did so, 
the melancholy baying of the dog smote her ear again—such 
a heart-sickening, melancholy howl! Softly and fearfully 
she trod the carpet, until she was within a yard of the chair 
he sat in. 

‘* He is asleep,” she said to herself ; and then she moved 
close to his motionless side. The stillness of the room was 
as the stillness of a vault. ‘‘ Bethel,” she murmured, hardly 
above her breath—‘‘ Bethel !”’ 

No answer—still that attitude of deepest, deadliest des- 
pondency—the bowed head supported by the hand over his | 


eyes, the elbow resting on the open desk, whereon were the | 


paper and pens that apparently he had not touched. Colder 
and more fearful she grew ; the ghostly stillness of the great 
room around her was awful, and struck terror to her inmost 
soul. In the hall outside there were the rustling of silken 
gowns, light laughter, and the opening and shutting of a 
door. 
few minutes, and somebody had descended to the drawing- 
room. 

‘* Bethel, I have come to tell you that I must not marry 
you untill I have confessed something that should have been 
confessed long ago,” faltered Gladys Arden, laying her cold, 
trembling hand upon the back of his chair to steady herself. 
‘* Bethel, look up ; it is I—Gladys.” 

She waited for him to speak, but he spoke not. Could it 
be possible that he slept so heavily that he was unconscious 
of her nearness to him ? 

‘* Bethel,” she whispered, now really terrified with a fear 
which to herself was indescribable, ‘‘do not you hear me ? 
I have something to tell you that you ought to have heard 
before this; but I have been wicked, very wicked,” she went 
on, hurriedly, and, each swift second, dreading discovery or | 
interruption. ‘‘I never meant to tell you ; I meant my fu- | 
ture life with you, Bethel, to have been a living lie. It shall 
not be so, if you will only hear me now.” 

Had the dim, sombre library been occupied by herself 
alone, the silence which followed her words could not have 
been more perfect. The quiet figure never stirred. 

‘*Speak to me—speak to me!” she cried, in agonized 
tones. ‘‘ Why are you so strangely quiet, Bethel! It is I 
—Gladys Arden !” 

And she grasped, in her nervous terror, the arm which up- 
held the bowed head, the hand which covered his eyes from 
her own. The arm and hand, in her weak grasp, fell away 
from his brow, a helpless, lifeless limb; the head with its 
fast-shut eyes sank slowly down to the green-baized slope of 
the open desk on the table. No sound escaped the rigid, 
bearded lips, no ray of recognition came from benéath the 
waxlike, fastened eyelids, for his face was colorless, cold, | 
and still forever. 

Sir Bethel Oswestry was dead. In an instant the truth in 
all its stunning force and reality flashed upon Miss Arden’s 
understanding. A wild, startled shriek, and a fall, dull and 
heavy, resounded through the chambers and corridors of 
Oswestry Wold, waking the dormant echoes of the sombre 
old mansion. 

With a rush nearly everybody in the house, both up-stairs 
and down—guests and their servants, the housekeeper and 
hers—the dinner-bell ringing furiously at the same time as 
the clock struck eight—crowded to that part where the 
sounds seemed to have been, flocked to the now silent room 
with scared and anxious faces, one and all asking together in 
quick, breathless whispers the question that nobody amongst | 
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Eight o’clock —the dinner hour—would strike in a | 


| permission to talk with the patient in moderation. 


| gotten by her for a very long time to come. 


| cally ; ‘‘ Mr. Craycroft has just left. 
| is great improvement.” 
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them could answer satisfactorily yet. Without ceremony 
they burst open the library door, and then drew back 
appalled, checked in their impetuosity. 

On the carpet, unconscious, lay Miss Arden, the beautiful 
bride-elect, with Sir Bethel Oswestry fallen forward from his 
chair to the table—dead, they could see at a glance ; the pale 
halo from the reading-lamp flickering weirdly over the two 
quiet figures, the dead and the living so near together—ay, 
their bodies so very near, their spirits so far from each other. 


Cuarrer XX. 


NCE more Summer, in all her full 
and gorgeous beauty, was upon the 
country fields and hedge - rows 
round about Mount Linford, when 
Miss Arden first slowly began to 
recover from the severe attack of 
brain-fever which had struck her 
down that 
bered night, when she discovered 


on ever-to-be-remem- 





pita . Pe Sir Bethel Oswestry dead in the 
Lage’ | library at Oswestry Wold. It was May then, 
1 i and now it was late in June. 

\i | She had been fully conscious—though not 


‘allowed to excite herself by asking dangerous 
questions—for nearly a week, when, one lovely, sunlit after- 
noon, Mattie Paget called to see her, with Philip Craycroft’s 
Young 
Craycroft was attending Miss Arden, and Mattie and he 
had met often of late beneath the roof of Linford Grange. 


| Seldom a day had passed since Gladys’s illness without 


either Leah or Mattie calling there; and, whenever they 
were prevented from calling, they had sent and made in- 
quiries, 

Mattie Paget came upon Mrs. Arden strolling languidly 
about the garden in front of the house, airily decked out in 


| black and white muslin, with black and white bows of ribbon 


fluttering about on her in all directions ; even the handker- 
chief which she carried by the handle of her black-and-white 
striped sunshade had a bordering of a narrow line of black. 
Mrs. Arden had plunged into mourning as a compliment to 
the memory of the late Sir Bethel Oswestry. The bitter 
disappointment and vexation of spirit which the news of his 
sudden demise had caused the poor lady would not be for- 
It was a wonder 
that she too did not have brain-fever. 

‘*Gladys is much better, I hear,” was Mattie’s greeting. 

‘*Yes, she is much better,’ eehoed Mrs. Arden, patheti- 
He says to-day there 


“‘T met him on my way here,” confessed Mattie, a warm 


| flush crimsoning her cheeks; ‘‘ he told me himself that a 


quiet talk could do her no harm this afternoon—in fact, 
would do her good, most likely. May I go up to her ?” 

“Oh, yes, do!” said the mother. ‘I have only this 
minute left her for a breath of fresh air. She will have 
much to ask you about ; her memory is growing stronger 
every day. She begins to question me, Mattie ; but I am 
really obliged to rush from the room when she does; the 
sad recollections which her words call up &re too much for 
me, I really do assure you.” 

And Mrs, Arden wiped away a feeble tear with the pocket- 
handkerchief that had the thin black line round it. 

‘“‘Thank you, I will go up to her at once,” said Mattie, 
briskly, thinking to herself what genuine satisfaction it would 
afford her, if she might only shake some of Mrs. Arden’s 
‘*humbug”’ out of her. ‘Please don’t trouble to come 
with me ; I know my way well enough.” 
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So Mattie went into the house, and up the staircase to | 
Gladys Arden’s bed-chamber. 
**Come in,” said a weak, small voice, in answer to the 

knock. Mattie entered accordingly. 

“Do you know me, dear ?” asked she, gently. 

**Oh, Mattie !” 

And then Mattie leant over the invalid and kissed her 
lovingly—kissed her cheeks, brow, and eyes, and the poor 
head so closely shaven of its glorious Titian tresses. The 
windows of the room were open to the warm, sweet air out- 
of-doors, laden with a thousand breezy scents from the 
flowers in the garden below. But the door of communica- 
tion between the dressing-room and bedroom was locked, 
for within that other chamber were the numerous articles of 
wedding finery—the wedding-gown and the nearly-packed 
traveling-trunks, the syringa-blossoms and the gossamer 
vail—everything just as it had been left on Gladys Arden’s | 
bridal-eve—at least, that evening which everybody thought | 
was and had spoken of as Gladys Arden’s bridal-eve ; and 
she must not see all those things just yet, affirmed Craycroft, 
the sight of them would distress her too painfully. So that 
door was kept locked as carefully as ever was the door of the 
ghostly chamber wherein the headless wives of terrible 
Bluebeard were hidden. 

‘Sit down, Mattie,” said Miss Arden, pleadingly ; ‘I 
have such a lot to say; here by the bedside, close to the 
pillow, Mattie.” 

So Mattie sat down, and took into her own the delicate, 
blue-veined little hand which was straying about the cover- 
let in a restless, aimless fashion. 


How wan and thin was the exquisite, colorless face, with 
its lovely eyes of deep violet, fringed so heavily with the 
sweeping, tawny eyelashes! How pale were the once red, 
insolently-curved, beautiful lips, which in the past had 
uttered such false and heartless words to the one—which | 
had given so little that was kind and gentle to the other— | 
the other that was now Ah, how differently, how 
widely different, would she act toward both, could she but | 
have that past to live over again ! 

‘“*T have been ill a very long time, Mattie, have I not ?” | 
she asked, presently, fixing her great dark-rimmed eyes | 
dreamily on the blue-misted space visible over the woods | 
through the open window. 

** Six weeks to-morrow, Gladys,” was the tender reply. 

“IT don’t in the least remember the cutting-off of my 
hair,” she said : 

** No, dear, you were too ill.” 

**T have been delirious, haven't I, Mattie ?” 

** Yes, my dear girl,” answered Mattie, with a faint assump- 
tion of motherliness ; ‘‘ but don't let us talk of your illness. 
Let us talk of something more cheerful.” 

‘** No—I want to speak of it,” Miss Arden urged, feebly— 
‘“*T must and will speak of it. I must ask the questions that 
I have been longing to ask for days. Mamma pretends to | 
cry when I ask anything of her, and leaves the room with | 
her handkerchief to her mouth—of course that’s sheer non- 
sense—so you must answer me, Mattie, now that my reason | 
has come back.” 

‘** Yes, yes, I will,” answered Mattie, fearfully ; for Gladys | 
was growing excited, and, if not cautious, would undo all the 
good that Philip Craycroft had done her—‘“ anything, if you 
will but lie quiet.” 

Mattie Paget smoothed away the short, straying hair from | 
the pale forehead with her cool, ringless hands, and under 
the soothing touch Miss Arden closed her eyes. 

“* Mattie,” she asked, slowly, ‘‘ does mamma know—do all 
of you know—why it was that I walked over to Oswestry 
Wold on that—that night—what motive I had for doing so 
mad a thing ?” 


** Yes, Gladys,” said Mattie, gently, ‘‘ we all know.” 

‘* But how ?” she asked, perplexed. ‘‘ How ?” 

‘* All through your illness, Gladys, you have cried out in- 
cessantly the story of your visit to Oswestry Wold,” Mattie 
answered, gravely—‘“ all that happened in the shrubberies, 
and all that happened after it. Night and day, a little while 
ago, your brain, my darling, seemed haunted solely with the 
recollection of it all.” 

** Ah, no wonder !” she sighed. ‘‘ Mattie’— earnestly—‘ I 
shall never, never forget that night so long asI live. If I 
live to be a hundred years old, I shall remember it in every 
detail. I wonder I did not fall dead myself, there and then, 
by his side. Oh, Mattie’—shuddering violently—‘‘ it was 
fearful—fearful !” 

** Hush !” interposed Mattie, warningly ; but Gladys would 
not heed. 

‘* First, that meeting with—with Rooke, which left me 
wavering and miserable,” she half sobbed, ‘‘ and then—and 
then ——” 

“If you work yourself into a fever, Gladys,” interposed 
Mattie, with quick firmness, ‘‘I will leave you instantly.” 

**Then I will not,” she said, with more composure, though 
the beautiful eyes were dim with their tears. ‘‘ Mattie, 
what killed him ? Was it—was it——” And the awe-struck, 
breathless whisper died away. , 

** It was heart-disease,” the younger girl answered, a great 


| pity shining in her eyes—a gentle solemnity in her voice. 


‘That was the verdict at the inquest, darling ; and all the 
doctors that were summoned by his people said the same 
thing. His mother, Lady Oswestry, died of a diseased 
heart, you know, darling; it was a fatal inheritance from 
her, they said.” 

‘*Poor Bethel!” murmured Gladys, tearfully. ‘Don’t 
you recollect my telling you, Mattie, something which took 
place at Oswestry Wold when mamma and I were there one 
day ?” 

Mattie nodded. 

‘* Well, after that, I always seemed to fear that sooner or 


| later something dreadful would happen suddenly to him—as 


it has done.” 

‘* Poor fellow !” sighed Mattie, compassionately. 

**And yet,” Gladys went on, musingly, ‘‘a physician in 
London told him there was nothing to be anxious about, or 
fear either, unless under the pressure of severe mental trou- 
ble, or fatigue. And there could have been nothing what- 
ever on that—that night to worry him in any way, could 
there, Mattie ?” 

‘“No,” answered Mattie, thoughtfully ; ‘‘and that was 
exactly what the other doctors whom they called in after- 
ward said. They opined that some mental disturbance or 
shock, known only to Sir Bethel Oswestry himself, must 
have hastened the lamentable end. Nobody can ever know 
now what it was that killed him.” 

No, only a dead bouquet of fragile and once lovely blos- 
soms, fast crumbling to decay amongst the trailing shadows 
which the branches and leaves of the brushwood and wild 
laurels cast athwart the neglected grass at the far, unfre- 


| quented meadow-end of the Linford Grange garden, could 


unfold the sorrowful tale of Sir Bethel Oswestry’s death. If 
flowers— dead, scentless flowers—could speak, then they 
might tell the story ; but they were faded by this time, and 


}all but withered into nothingness; and with their utter 


destruction the secret which they alone knew would die into 
nothingness likewise. 

“Tt is so sad to think,” said Gladys, speaking dreamily 
and quietly, ‘‘ that he was looking for me in the garden 
scarcely an hour before he died—so sad to think he was una- 
ble to find me, and so went home—to die!” A faint color 
stole into the wan face as the dim, yet perfect recollection of 

















why he could not find her—as she so truly, so thoroughly | 
believed—came back to her enfeebled memory. ‘‘ And then, | 
again, to think that I should go over to Oswestry Wold with | 
the intention of acting as fairly and honestly toward him as 
it was in my power to do at the eleventh hour, only to see | 
with my own eyes that he was beyond all—all ——” 

Here she began to weep, but not excitedly, only quietly 
and sadly —tears that would ease and refresh her. 

**Don’t cry, darling,” whispered Mattie, tenderly ; ‘all 
that is past now—is, of course, unalterable. Don’t cry, 
Gladys ; you will be happier and braver in future. 

“Oh, I pray so!” cried the girl, with fervent wistfulness, 
‘What a mistake it has been, Mattie—wrong and wicked 
from beginning to end!” 

“Yes, dear—I told you so,” Mattie answered, quietly ; 
‘but when I said that it was all wrong, you used to get angry 
with me, and tell me not to reproach you.” 

‘*Ah, that was in the o!d days!” said the other, smiling | 
faintly. ‘I never mean to be proud and willful any more. 
I mean to begin a new life altogether—a life wherein selfish- 
ness, vanity, and worldliness shall have no part. I will, with 
Heaven's help, be a different woman from what I have been 
hitherto—that is, of course, Mattie, if I should be spared for 
the better and nobler life,” she added, softly. 

‘* Hush !”” Mattie whispered again, this time reprovingly, 
and speaking as cheerfully as she could. ‘‘ You must not | 
talk of being spared, now that the worst is over.” 

‘**And did they bring me from Oswestry Wold that same 
night ?” inquired Gladys. 

‘*When they discovered you, dear,” was Mattie Paget’s 
gentle explanation, ‘‘ they sent immediately for Mrs. Arden 
and your uncle; but it was some time before they arrived. | 
When they came, they bore you away in the carriage, | 





and you have been in this room—in this bed—ever since.” 

‘“*Tt seems a long while ago,” she said, wonderingly ; ‘‘ and 
yet it isn’t really.” 

‘*No, Gladys—not very long.” 

‘* And, Mattie, tell me,” she asked, ‘‘ was there much of a 
scandal? Did Mount Linford talk very much about—about 
me and him, after it was all Known ?” 

‘* Just a little, naturally,” said Mattie, with a slight disre- 
gard for the truth; ‘‘ nothing to fret about.” 

“‘T am so glad of that,” spoke Miss Arden, earnestly. | 
‘¢ And is he—Bethel—buried in the mausoleum in the park, | 
along with all the other Oswestrys that lie buried there” | 
—in a timid, curious undertone—‘‘is he, Mattie ?”’ 

Yes,” said Mattie, hurriedly, anxious to change the drift 
of the subject, ‘‘and everybody has gone away from Oswes- 
try Wold. It is shut up at present, but the new master and 
heir is expected daily, I believe—an old widower, we hear, 
with a lot of daughters. More girls to Mount Linford, so 
obnoxiously full of them already—only imagine it, Gladys ! 
And now, my darling girl, I must say good-by, much as I 
should like to remain another hour or so. Leah has asked 
the Robinsons to our ‘five o’clock,’ and if I am not at home 
to meet them, she will be mildly huffy, as you know she can 
be occasionally.” 

She leant over the pillow in order to press her parting kiss 
on the invalid’s pale, sad face. Gladys, throwing her arms 
about Mattie’s neck, held her head down whilst she breathed 
into her ear the one eager question which all the afternoon 
she had been burning to ask, yet had not, keeping it, woman- 
like, until the last. 

‘* Mattie,” she murmured, her heart throbbing nervously, 
and with something of the old, lovely color dyeing neck, 
cheeks, and brow, ‘‘ where is Rooke—at home or abroad ?” 

‘* At home” — very softly. 

‘*At home still?” was the breathless, whispered inquiry. 
** And is he going away again ?” 
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‘* Never again, Gladys—never again."’ 

And then Gladys Arden nestled her red-brown head 
against Mattie’s faithful breast, and shed tears of joy for the 
grief and trouble that were done with for evermore now— 
tears of thankfulness for the sweet ray of promise which she 
could discern in the vista of the fair, dim future. 


Cuaprer XXI., anp Last. 






m~ fair evening quietude, Rooke Paget 
~ and Gladys Arden were once more 
lingering together about the old fa- 
miliar paths. Well and strong again 
was she by this time, and her cup of 
weal was full to the brim. Into her 
willing ear, and side by side, he was 
pouring the oft-repeated tale of his 
unalterable devotion—the tale that he 
had told her a year before—the tale 
that had then been met with scorn 
and falsehood. 

“For ever and ever I will love you, 
Gladys,” he was saying, ‘‘and no power 
be on earth shall ever part us.” 

7 ae ‘**Ah, Rooke,” murmured she, “can you 
freely forgive me all that I have wrought in the past—the 
pain, the misery, the disloyalty—can you forgive me every- 
thing, Rooke ?”—clinging to his arm, and lifting her eyes 
pleadingly to his. 

‘Everything is forgiven, dearest,” he answered. ‘‘ 
love me now—I am satisfied.” 

‘But then I have always loyed you, Rooke,” said she, 
with tender emphasis—‘‘I shall love you always.” 

‘‘T was only a bey once,” he said, smiling down on the 
upraised face—a smile in which there was a little sadness for 
memories in the shadowed past—‘‘ only a boy, Gladys.” 

‘So you are still,” said she, shyly—‘‘ but yet I love 
you.” 

‘““You do?” interrogated he, with foolish fondness. 
‘* Really ?” 

She only nestled closer to his side ; she would not answer. 

‘* Really ?” he persisted. ‘‘I would that I could test your 
love, dear one "—more softly, more fondly. 

‘That cannot be,” she answered him, gently and simply ; 


You 


| ** but, if it were necessary, if it were possible, I would wil- 


lingly die for your sake, Rooke, my darling, so strong is the 
love which is all your own.” 
Ah, sweet confession ! 
kissed her. 
‘Yes, my own at last!” he said. 
* * * 7 * 7 * 


He drew her into his arms, and 


Mr. Craycroft, one morning, to Lawyer Paget's great sur- 
prise, walked boldly into the private office where the old 
man sat busily writing. The lawyer was more surprised 
than ever when Mr. Craycroft, with characteristic coolness, 
explained the reason of his call in a straightforward, honest, 
business-like manner which quite charmed the old gentle- 
man, though, at the same time, it took away his breath. For 
Philip Craycroft had come to ask him for his younger 
daughter, Mattie. 

‘*Why, bless my soul,” cried the lawyer, at length, ‘‘ who 
would have thought it?” and he pushed up his spectacles 
till they sat jauntily on the top of his bald forehead. ‘‘ Have 
you spoken to her yet ?” 

‘*No, Mr. Paget,” Craycroft answered. 
permission first.”’ 

‘“‘Umph!” the old man said; and then he tugged the 
spectacles back into their proper place and gazed at the 


“T want your 
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young man very steadily as he sat before him in the full 
light of the office window. ‘ And are you in a position to 
marry ?” he asked, bluntly. ‘ And do you believe my little 
Mattie cares for you well enongh to marry you ?” 


POPULAR MONTHLY. 


Many years have come and gone since Gladys Arden’s 
actual wedding-day. She is Gladys Paget now, and her life 
is a life of unclouded happiness.” 

And the shrewd old lawyer has long since passed away, 


Craycroft flushed slightly before the owl-like, spectacled | but he lived to fondle his first little grandchild, Rooke’s son, 


eyes, but he answered, truthfully and without conceit : 
“Yes, Mr. Paget, I am in a position to keep a wife ; and I 
have every reason to believe that your daughter Mattie 
regards me favorably.” 
Lawyer Paget stood up, and the young doctor followed 
his example. * 
“Well, young -—M—— 
man,” Mattie’s ||| | ——e 
father said, gruffly, ’ pa 
but not unkindly, iL> i 
for it was his way, 
“you have aston- 
ished me, I must 
confess. I shall be 
sorry to lose her 
very sorry; but 
girls, of course, 





must marry some 
day or another if 
they can get the 
chance. I knew 
your father, and 
liked him—I know 
you, and like you 
too. Take her, and 
be kind to her, if 
she'll have you, and 
my blessing with her 
into the bargain. 
Dear me, who'd have 
suspected it ?” 

Mr. Craycroft 
grasped the old 
man’s hand, his 
dreamy blue eyes 
sparkling unusually. 

“How can I 
thank you, sir?” he 
said, with grateful 
respect. ‘‘ How 

Lawyer Paget was 
not by any means a 








demonstrative man ; 
neither did he care 
for that sort of thing 
in others. 

- T h ere, there, 
that will do,” he in- 
terrupted, testily. 
wad | you are really 


| and to alter the harsh opinion he had once formed of that 
child’s beautiful mother. 
Rooke and Gladys live at the great, square, red_ brick 
| house in the High Street ; it has always been Rooke’s home, 
and neither of them would care to desert the old place. 
Leah and Mattie 
- Tiamt are happy too, each 
| | il as the wife of a 
IN | good and earnest- 
|| working man. Miss 
Robinson, in spite 
of her years, is as 
blithe and energetic 
as ever she was, still 
residing at the Ree- 
tory; and Leah 
would not have her 
go elsewhere for the 
world. 

At Linford 
Grange, vain and 
frivolous, even with 
old age creeping 
stealthily toward 
her, Mrs. Arden lives 
on alone. She will 
never cease to 
mourn that Gladys 
|| is not Lady Oswes- 
me try, and mistress of 
WA) «= Oswestry Wold. 
= And Gladys’s mar- 
ried life, perhaps, 
would scarcely be 
so perfect could she 
but guess the sor- 
rowful enigma of Sir 
Bethel Oswestry’s 
death. 

But Gladys knew 
nothing of this ; no- 
body knows, nor will 
they ever know. Sir 
Bethel Oswestry car- 
ried the secret to his 
grave ; in his broken 
heart it lies buried 
with him. 

Blessed with the 











anxious to display 
your gratitude, do 








unchanging devo- 





tion of him she so 
dearly loves, unutter- 








so by leaving me in 
peace. I am ex- 
ceedingly busy this morning, and must, therefore, bid you 
good-day.” 

Craycroft needed no second bidding to be off, for he had 
barely ten minutes in which to see Mattie before setting out 
on his general round of calls, which was in a rather different 
line from that of love-making. 

**Sly puss !” muttered Lawyer Paget, as he settled down 
to his work again. ‘‘Sly puss! But there, in my opinion, 
women are all alike—all sly, all sly—not one of ’em to be 
trusted out of your sight!” 


TUE ememNe LEseos ably happy in her 


children’s and hus- 
band’s happiness, a cloudless present after the storms of a 
shadowed past, what more could mortal woman sigh for as 
a crown to a life so crowned? Yes, it is more than she 
deserves, she often and often tells herself; but, ah, if all 
were known to her—if that letter had been written which, 
in mercy doubtless, the dead man was not spared to write- 
what would she tell herself then? Surely the merciful 
ignorance of the real, sad truth must be the crowning and 
inestimable blessing to a life so richly blessed already. 

THE END. 
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FAST ASLEEP. 
Wao that ever crosses Fulton Ferry has not noticed the 
fact that the great chimneys of the old-fashioned stores on 


the south side of Fulton Street, near the ferry, are all con- 


nected together by stout iron bars. Whenever I see them, 
they remind me of a little story. 

Ever so many years ago, as I was passing toward the 
ferry, at about three o'clock of a cold Winter morning, on 
my usual return trip from night-editor work, my attention 
was attracted by a singular spectacle. Hanging to the 
middle con- 
necting-rod in 
the series, 
there was plain- 
ly discernible 
a man in his 
long _night- 
shirt. He was 
hurrying 
along, hand 
hand, 
toward the 
western end 
of the row. 
Presently he 
reached the 
next chimney ; 
and, as I gazed 
in astonish- 
ment, he clam- 
bered over its 
blackened top, 
and let himself 
down upon the 
next rod, and 
began swing- 
ing along as 
before. 

I thought, 
by this time, 
that the travy- 
eler was either 
drunk, crazy, 
or an escaping 
malefactor. So 
I raised a 
shout. It was 
wonderful to 
see how soon 
a crowd 
gathered at 
that unpropi- 
tious time and 
place. The 
stray travelers 
to and from 
the ferry, 
night-prowlers, wharf-rats, police, and market watchers, soon 
made a large assemblage of intensely interested spectators. 
They yelled, screamed, questioned, expostulated, entreated, 
and threatened. 

One man ran for a hook-and-ladder company, as it was 
impossible to get into the buildings at that time of night ; 
and if the pursuers did get as far as the scuttle of one of the 


over 


was 


stores, none of them would wish to creep after him on those | 


slippery slate roofs. 

Meanwhile the ‘object of interest” gave no sound, but 
gradually worked his way to the next chimney. 

Vol. IIL, No. 2—14. 








‘** MAKE FAST BELOW!’ CRIED NUMBER ONE, AS HE PASSED HIS ARMS ABOUT THE UNCONSCIOUS 
ELEEPER, AND NUMBER TWO DREW THE ROPE WITH AN ALMOST CRUEL TENSION,” 





As we were noisily debating, another actor appeared upon 
the scene. A window of the hotel, that then as now stood 
on the river corner, was opened, and a woman leaned out, 
inquiringly. Seeing the crowd and hearing the shouting, 
she stretched out of the window, and gazing in the direction 
toward which our arms were pointing, caught sight of the 
adventurer, just as he was careering over the last-but-one 


chimney. Her scream now rose above all the others. 
‘Oh, my husband! My husband! Save him! Save 
him! He’s asleep—sound asleep! Don't wake him! He'll 


fall and kill himself! Oh dear, how will he ever get down ? 
Can’t you get 
into one of the 
stores ?” 

“No,” 

‘** Well,then, 
can't you geta 
long ladder ? 
Mercy on me! 
and I only 
three days 
married. I 
knew he was a 
sleep - walker,” 
she went on, 
to the half of 
the crowd that 
had swayed 
toward her 
window she 
being the latest 
sensation. In 
fact, for New 
Yorkers, we 
had already 
been devoting 
a most tre- 
mendous quan- 
tity of time 
to the poor 
fellow. 

“Oh,” went 
on the stricken 
but not 
refined young 
woman —‘‘ oh, 
I had tied our 


over- 


two big toes 
together, be- 


he told 
me he was one 
of them night- 
walkers; but 
my toe was so 
little (a soften- 
ing of the tone 
here, showing 
that she 
not forgetful that she hereby made a point) that it slipped 
off.” 

By this time all the windows on that side of the hotel were 
opened, and there was a Babel of sound, it being utterly 


canse 


was 


impossible for the majority to imagine what could be the 
cause of the two crowds, and in what way that special woman 
was an object of special interest. 

“Ts it a fire, or a murder, or a robbery ?” was the gener- 
ally asked and universally answered question. 

Some of the ladies of the house, upon entering tlie room 
of the deserted bride, soon learned how the matter stood. 
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‘**T must dress and go out to him,” she cried, at last. 


The other dutiful wives agreed that such was the proper 


course ; only there was a difference of opinion among them 


Two that 
were very fond of their husbands, rushed, the one madly at 
the bed clothes, the other after his shoes. 


as to the amount of dressing that was needed. 


Then we seized 


the bedding, flung it over her shoulders, exclaiming : 


“Now she is ready.” Then looking down at her feet, 
cried, ‘* Oh, I forgot the feet !” 
Susy hands were already arraying them. But the mor 


decorous and less affectionate wives objected to the coverlid 
That would never do. The bride rather sided 
with this party, and there was a compromise, one of the lov- 


business. 


ing ones saying : 

“Tf my husband was in danger of losing his life, I would 
not stop to dress up much before I ran out to help him.” 

Finally the crowd all centred on the pavement below 
where the amateur acrobat was. There he sat on the top of 
a chimney, whistling and kicking his bare heels together in 
the frosty air. 

Soon we heard in the distance the sound of that single bell 
that was then always found on the hook-and-ladder trucks, 
being struck once at each revolution of the wheel, by help of 
the said revolution. The shouting and hooting of the ladder 
eompany was also heard. 

The crowd on the side- 
walk had been stilled as soon as the information was circu- 
lated that the man was a somnambulist. 


Here was a new source of alarm. 


At my instigation, some one ran to meet the ladder com- 
pany, So we presently heard only the 
sound of the wheels and the inevitable bell. 

Arrived on the ground, they silently raised the ladder 
against the eaves of the house. 


to silence them. 


Each end of the connecting- 
rod was fastened down to the roof of a house; and if the 
erratic voyager had chosen to slip down the west end of the 
rod from the chimney, where he sat, to the roof below, he 
could have been readily secured. But there he staid, utterly 
oblivious of danger, and of the crowd watching him from 
the street. 

The two firemen who mounted first to the eaves eyed him 
some time in silence, and then whispered down that they 
**must have a rope.” 


After a few minutes’ delay, a stout line was obtained from | 


the ferry-house, and handed up. 

One of the firemen made a coil of it, and then, with a 
mighty heave, flung it over the horizontal section of the rod 
just behind where the innocent object of their solicitude was 
perched. The end thrown over the rod, sliding down the 
roof, was seized by them. 
climbing up. 


They thus had a safe means of 

Silently they crept toward the chimney. ’ 
Fearing a dangerous struggle on his part when he should 

be awakened, they determined to tie him where he sat. 


One of them stole around the upper part of the chimney, | 


and fastened the rope to the rod where it entered on the 
west side. 

The other one just passed the other end of the rope around 
the rod on the other side of the chimney, and stood ready to 
‘make fast.” 

Number One then climbed up, carrying the bulk of the 
rope, and, seating himself alongside the sleeper, whispered 
down : 

“Ts all ready ?” 

** All ready, it is.” 

Number One thereupon suddenly flung 
rope over the wanderer'’s head—just such a ‘* turn”’ 
which a carman uses, when he fastens his reins to the front 
stake of his cart. 

‘* Make fast below !” he cried, as he passed his arm about 
the still unconscious sleeper. 


a full turn of the 


as that | 
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Number Two drew the rope down with an almost cruel 
tension. But ‘‘ well was his need,” for the somnambulist 
woke with a start that would have thrown him and the man 
sitting beside him into the street, but for the rope, which 
held him securely seated on the top of the chimney. 

**Oh, where am I ?” 

‘**Safe, my boy, for this turn,” said the fireman. 

“Good heavens! I see! 
How did I get here ?” 

‘Climbed all along these rods from the hotel. 
your wife in the street.” 


Been walking in my sleep! 
There is 
‘*Poor soul! How frightened she must be! and we only 
just married! She has made a poor bargain, I fear. But she 
knew it !” 

‘Sit still here a minute, till I untie the rope.” 

He got down and unfastened it from the rod, and then 
got up again and tied it securely around the shivering 
wretch, who was so benumbed by this time that he could 
scarcely move, 

**Now, Jake,” said Number One to Number Two, ‘ you 
will have to hold us both after we get down, and slack up on 
the rope as we slide down the roof.” 

‘** Shall I take another turn ?” 

‘No; You could hold five more.” 

So the rescuer and the rescued slid down the roof, and 
then hurried down the ladder, and the other came close after 
them. 


the rod is square. 


That was all, except the affecting embrace of the young 
couple. 
In five minutes more I was on the boat. 


MY KITTY. 

THERE is no pet of childhood like a kitten. Years of dis- 
cretion bring doubts of the feline race, with knowledge of its 
treachery ; but blissful childhood scorns knowledge and 
trusts puss, or at least puss’s innocent brood. A kitten sup- 
plies just what infantile desires require, playfulness, motion, 
and a rare disposition to take any reasonable or unreasonable 
amount of mauling. 

Cat is the word of age. In every language there is a pet 
name—kitty, puss, mie, mis, or the like; and the favorite is 
never cut to our little ones. They look upon the harsh 
sound as a kind of insult to their pet, who is dressed up, 
washed, taught, scolded, punished, put to bed, and put 
through all the processes that imitative infantile brains can 
achieve. Blessings, then, on the kittens ; welcomed in palace 
and in hovel. 

It is a study, this taste of childhood for pets. It seems an 
instinctive want that calls for something that moves. Try 
even a very young child with a toy dog, moving it so as to 
counterfeit life. The clumsy little hands will make vigorous, 
if not well-directed, efforts to secure the prize. But when 
innocence betrayed, finds the motion not inherent, and that 
it has a lifeless toy, mark the indignant disgust with which 
it rejects the mockery and delusion. 

The young wife’s pet canary, so jealous of the new pet in 
multitudinous folds of lace and fine linen, never becomes as 
great a pet with baby, being unapproachable, and not sub- 
mitting to fondling by infantile hands. 

The kitten is nature’s triumph in the department of chil- 
dren’s toys. 


Trve joy is a serene and sober emotion; and they are 
miserably out that take laughing for rejoicing ; the seat of 


| it is within, and there is no cheerfulness like the resolutions 


of a brave mind. 





Vi 





asa nae 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 


\ —s Sa | spe is no doubt that I was a lion. 
Ieee yY Los was made to feel it wherever I 
} See) ASS N went. People nudged each other 
up “ 






in passing me in the street, and whis- 
pered ‘There he is!” 
f )unters besieged me 


Professed lion- 
; Ny rooms were 
deluged with cards; congratulations, 
criticism, and counsel were offered me 
gratuitously ; lady-like mammas smiled 
upon me ; beautiful girls looked at me 
with interest and admiration in their 
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innocent eyes ; now and then some true soul spoke words | 


that were dearer than gold. 

Some of this was very pleasant ; but there were compen- 
sating inconveniences, Imprimis, my pockets were still woe- 
fully empty, for my works had brought me more renown 
than money, and I was appropriating all my funds, as fast 
as they accumulated, to the payment of debts contracted in 
less promising times. I longed to lift that weight from my 
shoulders. Artists do not borrow their tints from the hues 
of earth and sky, and canvas and brushes are coarse, material 
things, that demand an exchange of filthy lucre. 
still foreed to work away as hard as ever. 


So I was | 


In consequence, my popularity in society was somewhat 


embarrassing, because, to say nothing of the encroachments 
upon my time, etiquette prescribes a respectable attire. I 
brushed my best coat clear through to the lining before I 
could make up my mind to discard it; and as for gloves, 
every pair I bought cost me an unutterable pang. 

And then—ah, there’s the misery of it !—it was inexpres- 
sibly mortifying to be upon familiar terms with the beautiful 


young girls before alluded to, and have all the time a pro- | 


found consciousness that the man in the moon would have 
been considered a much more eligible suitor than I. 
Considering all these things, I bore myself very meekly. 
[ have no doubt I was thought very modest that I did not 
roar any louder—such a remarkable lion as I was. 


I still | 


lived in my third floor, managed my own very economical | 


housekeeping, and found the best of my life in my art. 

But I have not told you how I attained my questionable 
eminence. I had a picture at the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Design. It was only a foaming waste of green 
waters, a stretch of yellow sand in the foreground, a bit of 
rocky sea-wall hollowed by the waves, a dun sky, with 
storm-clouds flying wildly before the wind, and low down in 
the West a break in the gloom, whence a shaft of lurid light 
glancing out, just touched a pale, dead face rising ghastly 
and terrible above the tempest-driven breakers. 
ture was not an outgrowth of my life. I did not put my 
soul into it as I had too often done before. 
an inspiration of a morbid fancy flung upon the canvas in a 
freak. But it was weird, eccentric, peculiar, and took the 
public by storm. It made me a lion. 

One evening a soirée was given at the Derby Gallery, and 
several artists lent their pictures for the occasion. I lent 
nine; and there it now hung upon the wall of the gallery. 
[ had refused to sell it ; and thus at this soirée it was among 
the foremost attractions. 


This pic- | 


It was merely | 


That was a gala night, more like a scene from some fairy 


tale than a real event in this prosaic, working age. Stately 
men, and beautiful, gifted women stood in groups before some 
triumph of art, or walked about, conversing in low, soft tones. 

Standing not far from my picture—I could not help hov- 
ering near it with a kind of jealous care—a bevy of fair girls 
passed and stopped before my treasure, 


2i1 


**T am so eager to see this wonderful picture. You know 
I was out of town when it was exhibited,” said one. 

I looked at the speaker. A face like one of Titian’s women ; 
hair of warm gold; eyes a sunny hazel, limpid as crystal. 
The small head was thrown back, those striking eyes coolly 
fixed upon the picture. It was plain the lady thought her- 
self a competent critic. 

“Tt is a strange, beautiful thing,” 
don’t think I wholly like it—but 

**Oh, Miss Vandermeyer !” cried the rest in chorus. 

**T must buy it, I think.” 

“Very cool, young lady,” 1 thought. 
still more critically 


she said at last. 


She surveyed it 
this girl of twenty Summers. 

**Tt is too morbid in its tone ; but I have a nook at home 
where it will just tit—my chamber of horrors I call it. You 
may see a ghost there at mid-day any time, if you like. 
Who is the artist ? 
the air of a duchess. 

There was a furtive looking about, then a buzzing whis- 
per, and Miss Vandermeyer turned her eyes upon me. 
a moment she was before me. 

‘**Mr. Delafield, I would like to buy your picture.” 

‘I don’t wish to sell it,” [ replied, coldly. 

She made an impatient gesture 
the hand. 

“TI want to buy it. How mueh do you ask ?” 

The gold-brown eyes were fixed upon my face with a quiet 
audacity that amazed me. I that | 
should startle her. 

‘* Twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

“Very well. 
take it down.” 
T started. 

‘Miss Vandermeyer, I don’t wish to sell my picture.” 
For the first time she seemed to comprehend me. 

**Don’t wish to sell it! What did you paint it for? I 
thought artists painted their pictures to sell ;” her eyes spark 
ling as she spoke. 

‘* All artists are not alike,” I said, sharply, for I was vexed, 
first at her criticism, and afterward at her pertinacity. 

She looked at me rather curiously, as if T were some phe- 


Can’t somebody find him for me ?” with 


In 


just a little saney wave of 


named a stun meant 


I will send my servant in the morning to 


nomenon. 

‘*Haven’t you any more like it in your head ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

**T should hope not,” she said, gravely. 

“Why ?” 

‘** Because it wouldn't be good for you. 
thing dreadful about it.” 

‘* Really, Miss Vandermeyer,” 
“you are peculiar. 
want the picture.” 

‘*T want it because in some moods TI like to look at such 
things.” 

I reflected a moment. 

“Can you afford to give twenty-five hundred dollars to 
indulge a mood ?” 

“Tf I please,” she said, with a little saucy shrug of her 
shoulders. 

‘Very well. I sell it to you then,” — her eyes 
gleamed— ‘upon condition that, if I choose, T may some 
day buy it back.” 

* T knew you would sell it to me,” she said, with an air of 
triumph. ‘* You'll never want to buy it back.” 

‘Why not i 

“You won't be rich enough. 


There's some- 
. 

I. remarked, sarcastically, 

I don’t understand why you should 


will 


Artists are always poor, are 


| they not ?” 


I did not answer, but stood in hanghty silence. 
She glanced wp at me; and then her eyes filled with 
sudden tears. 
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“Did I wound you? I never meant to do so!” 


I took her across the gallery, bowed my adieux and 


I was mollified directly. | left her. Retracing my steps, I met my friend Mason. 


‘*T see you did not.” 

“You'll forgive me, then ?” with a smile like sunshine. 
‘Will you call upon me to-morrow and receive the money 
for the picture ?” She put a card into my hand, and look- | 
ing at me with the frankest, sweetest face in the world, said, | 





‘* Delafield, my dear fellow, what in the name of all that’s 
wonderful have you been doing ?” he exclaimed. 

‘* Nothing that has any harm in it, I hope.” 

** What: haven’t you been seen for half an hour in close 
confab with Miss Vandermeyer ; and didn’t you ——” 


| MY KITTY BY WILLIAM HUNT. SEE PAGE 210 


“Now would you be good enough to take me to my friends ? 
I am so near-sighted I can’t see across this great gallery.” 

** Near-sighted—with those eyes?” It was very bluntly 
put, but I was no courtier in those days, and I could only 
hope that she would, recognize the compliment and forgive 
the awkwardness. But she startled me. 

“Yes. They don’t look so, do they?” with the most 
charming simplicity. 


| ** And what of it 2” 

*“What of it? Why, Miss Vandermeyer is worth five 
hundred thousand dollars !” 

** Indeed !”” 

‘‘And is the sauciest, severest, most lovable, most pro- 
voking little witch that ever existed—with only one fault in 
the world.” 


| 
| 
| 
i ** What is that ?” 
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‘* Why, her fortune is such a terrible bugbear. She wants 
to be wooed for her own sweet self ; but she knows how 
potent are the charms of gold ; and so the poor little Circe 
is doomed to perpetual celibacy—for she'll never dare accept 
anybody.” 

** How dreadful ! 
fortune !” 

Mason left me, and I saw him cireling round Miss Vander- 
meyer, in company with a troop of other foolish moths, all 
the rest of the evening ; and the !ady, holding herself loftily 
in her queenly grace, minded them not in the least. As for 
me, I made a vow that night, sitting before my small fire, 
that I’d not fall into her train or lose my heart to her. 

I was not going to think anything more about her, in- 
deed. I found, however, that Miss Vandermeyer danced 
before my eyes as soon as I shut them ; and her voice, like 
sweet bells, was all the time ringing through my head. It 
being manifestly impracticable to forget her that night, I 


What a misfortune it is to be worth a 
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desk stood in one corner; a little buhl table with some 
| pretty work upon it occupied another—tokens ofthe strange, 
beautiful girl who made the place her home. 
‘*Come here,” said Miss Vandermeyer, leading the way 
across the spacious room, 
| TI followed, and saw my picture hung in fit company, one 
| or two weird faces above and beside it, and a companion 
piece—a desolate moor, a wild crag, and an eagle sailing 
| heavily through an empty, gray sky—just opposite. 
| How do you like it ?” said Miss Vandermeyer. 
“Very much. It could not be better placed.” 
**This is my chamber of horrors. I come and sit here 
when I feel fierce,” she said, with an air of frankness, 
‘* Fierce !” 
‘Yes, When things don’t go as I like. 
a great many things very provoking ?” 
“T do; but you—I shouldn’t think you could be 
annoyed.” 


Do not you find 
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resolved to begin to do so in the morning. But in the 
morning I awoke from my brief, feverish sleep, profoundly 
impressed by the near approach of some extraordinary event. 
Upon a little reflection I remembered that I was to call upon 
Miss Vandermeyer that day. 

I went, and a footman ushered me into a spacious draw- 
ing-room, where it seemed that all sorts of beautiful things 
were grouped in picturesque confusion. I had not waited 
half a minute before Miss Vandermeyer came in, and said, 
if I pleased, I was to go upstairs to her den. 

We went over carpets soft as moss, up flight after flight, 
till we reached the upper story. Then Miss Vandermeyer 


pushed aside a door, and I entered what seemed a fairy | 


bower. I had left Winter out of doors—here it seemed as if 
Summer had been wooed to linger all through the year. 
The atmosphere was warm, and fragrant with blossoming 
flowers. A soft light came in through the ground glass, 
bringing out the marvelous beauty of the pictured faces and 
dandscapes that were everywhere. An oddly carved writing- 


-*OVER THOSE SILVERY WAVES, WE ROWED BACK TO THE LANDING.”’—SEE PAGE 211, 


‘*Why ? 
‘*Partly.” 
“You don’t know anything about it, then, If you think 
| that one can’t be miserable with a fortune. [ wish you had 
| it, and then you'd see,” she said. 
**T wish I had.” 
‘‘What 2? What do you mean ?” her bright hazel eyes full 
| of surprise. 

“‘T believe I meant that I wish that I had a fortune,” I 
said, laughing. 

**Do you really ?” 
| ‘*Indeed I do.” 
| ‘Now, that is odd,” with a queer look in her face. 
| ** How odd ?” 
| ‘Oh, they generally say that they don’t value money in 
| the least ; that they wouldn’t take it as a gift; that they 
| prefer poverty, or, at least, a modest competence, and all 
| such—-stuff.”’ 

** They pay 80. 


Because I am rich ?” 








Who > 
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**Oh, some people,” she returned, that mischievous light 
dancing in her eyes. ‘* What made you think I was going 
to tell you my secrets?” And the little fairy walked away 
with a make-believe Hantenr. 

[ followed her out from the comparative gloom of this 
part of the apartment into the sunshine that flowed over the 
flowers and climbing plants. A piano stood open, its white 
keys gleaming 

** Won't you play to me, Miss Vandermeyer ?” I said 

4s No ve 

** Excuse me—you are not musical, then ?” 

“Oh yes, I play well enough; but when L have people 
who can say anything, I'd rather talk.” 


POPULAR 


So we talked ; and I watched her beantiful face, wonder- | 


its marvelous expression, admiring the 


exquisite tinting of cheek and lip, and the splendid gold of 


ing at power of 
her hair. 
[ put her into a picture I was at work upon that afternoon 
it was just the face I had needed. Having this to do, of 
course [I was obliged to think of but I 
definitely decided to begin the next day to forget her. 


her more or less; 


It does seem, however, as if everything conspired to make 
one forget a good resolution. Lalways did dislike combating 
obstacles, and when I found that the fates were bent upon 
keeping Miss Vandermeyer in my mind,I yielded gracefully, 
I hope, comforting myself by thinking that she must soon 
go out of town for the Summer, and then I could apply 
myself to my business without hinderance. 

The months drifted by. One day I received a tiny note, 
rose-scented, and addressed in her own exquisite hand. She 
had gone to her country-house at Staten Island. Would J 
come to dinner that evening ?—only a friend or two, no 
ceremony, moonlight and boating ! 

I went, taking a late afternoon boat. 
the setting sun upon the windows revealed the house, a 
roomy, quaint mansion, gabled, and half hid by luxuriant 
trees. Miss Vandermeyer looked fresh and lovely in her pure 


The red shining of 


nruslin, some jessamine sprays with waxen flowers clinging 
about her bright, rippling hair. 


**T knew you would come,” she said, her beautiful, smiling | 


eyes upon me. 
party.” 

** You are very kind. 

“Only my dear old guardian, Uncle Lakeman, vou know 
—Nellie Damer, and Mr. Fred Lacroft.”’ 

** Fred Lacroft ?” 

“Oh, you don’t know him ; but he’s such a good fellow.” 

It is not particularly delightful to hear another man 
praised as a good fellow by a young lady—at least, I, didn’t 
find it so. I had no doubt I should hate Fred Lacroft. He 
was sure to be a detestable snob. I felt that I had found 
the enemy of my life. So I accompanied Miss Vandermeyer 


“We only wanted you to make up our 


Whom have you here ?” 


to the drawing-room ; and there was the impudent inter- 
loper, playing chess with Mr. Lakeman with the most assured 
und at-home air imaginable. 

“* Mr. Delafield—Mr. Lacroft,”’ said Miss Vandermeyer. 

I bowed, but scowled as fiercely as I could, and was con- 
seious of an inclination to throw him out of the window. 

“Would you like a game of chess while we are waiting 
for dinner ?” asked Miss Vandermeyer. 

**No, I thank you,” I responded, morosely. 

** What—don't ycu like chess ?” 

“IT think it does very well for boys,” 
tremendous effort to be sarcastic. 

Miss Vandermeyer blushed a little, and glanced shyly at 
Mr. Frederick Lacroft ; but that individual only stroked his 
moustache, and gave a low, mellow, good-humored laugh, 
thus adding insult to injury. I was strongly tempted te 
challenge him on the spot. 


I returned, with a 


| so said Mr, Lakeman. 


MONTHLY. 


A footman came in and announced dinner. It was served 
in a little vine-hung balcony, opening toward the river. The 
soft, summery air was all about us ; the moon was rising just 
over the water, and the birds were singing good-night in the 
tall, dark tree-tops close by. 
but somehow it wasn’t. 


t ought to have been delicious 
Miss Nellie Damer was plac: | 
beside me—a young lady with a face like a wax doll, pink 
cheeks, blue eyes, and little rings of yellow hair lying on 
her white foreheal—a style of beauty that 1 don’t admire. 
[ could, however, have forgiven her looks if she would have 
let me alone. But the creature would talk, which was very 
aggravating, considering that a most animated by-play was 
going on between Miss Vandermeyer and that detestable 
Lacroft, which I could not catch without giving it my 
He laughed a good deal. 
find things very amusing. 


He seemed to 
I took my dinner in silence. 

I made one or two discoveries before we left the table. | 
had always thought Miss Vandermeyer’s uncle rather a nic 
but now I perceived that he was an old 
fogy, with a rubicund nose, who ate like a gourmand. 

When dinner was over, Miss Vandermeyer proposed a row 
upon the river. Everybody acquiesced. Lacroft and | 
took the oars; but it was Lacroft who took Miss Vander- 
meyer’s shawl, and wrapped it tenderly about her. 

**You can sit there, Margaret,” he said. 

Margaret, indeed ! 

‘“No,” she answered, with a little, willful shake of tli 
head, ‘‘ I'll sit here.” 

Then I had my revenge. 
agreeable to Miss Damer. 


closest attention. 


old gentleman ; 


And she sat down close by me. 
Lacroft was forced to play th: 
He did it with a very good 
grace, but I could imagine his feelings. That little hour 
atoned for my misery. She was beside me, her beautiful 
eyes looking into mine, her soft voice singing low songs 
Then I undertook to teach her to row. 
Delightful pleasure it was to see her little, white hands 
trying to manage the clumsy oar. 

So, over those silvery waves, we rowed back to the landing, 


for my pleasure. 


overshadowed by the huge old trees that grew close to the 
river's brim, and lying in deep gloom. While I held tl:- 
boat fast to the wharf, Lacroft sprang out to assist thi 
In an instant I was cursing his awkwardness, for 
there was a quick, frightened ery, and I knew it was Miss 
Vandermeyer who slipped and fell into the black water. It 
was only 2 moment’s work to throw off my coat and plunge 
after her. Ah, how thankful I was when my darling’s white 
face came to the top of the water—a long way off, swept 
away by the tide, but not beyond my reach, after a few swift, 
strong strokes. 

They were all wild with joy when T laid her dripping and 
half fainting on the turfy slope. 

‘Oh, my dear fellow, how can we ever be grateful enough 
to you ? 


ladies. 


If she had been lost, I should never have got over 
it,” cried Lacroft. 

T walked 
[ would 
have rushed away, but I could not go back to the city wet 
I must stay all night. So Lacroft said, and 
Miss Vandermeyer added her per- 


The words froze me? He was her lover, then ? 


up to the house with him, mute and miserable. 
as a2 merman. 


suasion. 

“Do you think we could let you go?” she said, softly. 
“You forget what I owe you.” 

“You owe me nothing—any one would have done the 
same.” 

I think my harsh tone hurt her. I caught the surprised, 
grieved look in the eyes that met mine, before I turned 
abruptly away. That night, lying awake after the house- 
hold was asleep, I resolved to rise early the next morning, 
before any one was stirring, and go to the city. leaving a 
note to excuse my sudden departure. 





XU; 





XUM 
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- So I left Staten Island, in the cool, sweet hush of the early 
morning, never, I thought, to see it again. Back to my 
work I must go, and forget that I had ever known Margaret 
Vandermeyer. 

That was a gloomy day. Toward night came a sunny 
gleam in the shape of a note from Miss Vandermeyer. 

**Do you know,” she wrote, ‘‘that you were very rude to 
go away as you did this morning? You want to escape our 
thanks, I suppose ; but that does not excuse you. Will you 
come to-morrow, and be forgiven ?” 

There was a deal of consolation in these simple words, 
but I hardened my heart, and wrote to Miss Vandermeyer 
that urgent business would prevent my doing myself the 
honor, ete. 

What a wretched week followed! Who would have 
thought that one little woman could have thrown my 
mind into such a tumult? I worried myself ill, and, con- 
scious that I was looking haggard and miserable, I would 
not go out, but worked at my easel all day, day after day. 

One afternoon, at the end of that wretched week, I was 
putting a few last touches upon my picture, which was now 
completed, when there came a low tap at the door. I opened 
it, and to my inexpressible surprise, beheld Miss Vander- 
meyer. She threw back her vail, put out her little, gloved 
hand donbtfully, and said : 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Delafield ? 

‘Certainly, Miss Vandermeyer—I 
stammered. 

“You may wait for me at the door, Rosette,” she said, 
turning to the maid who accompanied her; and then she 
stepped inside my apartment, looking around with a curious, 
half timid air. 


May I come in ?” 
am very happy,” I 


I gave her my best chair, and stood a little way off, look- | 


ing at her, hardly daring to speak, lest she should vanish 
into thin air. My poor studio had never been so illuminated 
hefore. 

‘*T came to see if you were ill,” she said, presently, look- 
ing shyly up into my face. 

‘*You are very good. No; I am not ill.” 

** Why haven’t you been to see us, then ? 
am sure,” she added, softly. 

‘*T wrote to tell you that I was very busy.” 

She lifted up one little, diamond-ringed hand warningly. 

‘*Now, do tell the truth to me!” 

‘*The truth, Miss Vandermeyer, would, I am afraid, give 
you little pleasure,” I said, bitterly. 

‘“*T don’t understand you.” 

‘*T staid away from you because I thought it best I 
should,” I said at last, quite desperate. 

A rosy flush crept slowly over her sweet face. 

‘* Why ?” she asked, after a minute. 

‘* Because, Miss Vandermeyer, I love you ! 


You look ill, I 


” 


The blush faded away to white; and a smile trembled | 


about her lips. 

‘“‘T thought you did!” in a low, cooing voice. 

I drew a long breath. 

“Then you must understand me. 
marry Mr. Lacroft fr 

I was interrupted by a quick, musical laugh. 

‘Why, you silly fellow, don’t you know Fred is my 
cousin, and engaged to Nellie Damer? They’re to be 
married in September.” 

I was silent from surprise. 

‘Is that any consolation ?” asked my tormentor, presently. 

I could not deny that it was. 

‘“* But then, that makes no difference,” I said, at last. 

‘No difference ?” 

‘““No. That confounded five hundred thousand dollars of 
yours!" T said, between my teeth. 





‘Oh, that is it ?” with a rippling laugh. 

“Yes, that is it!" and hardly knowing what I did, I turned 
my easel so that my piciure faced her. 

She started. 

‘*Why, that is I!" she exclaimed, her eyes glowing 
you do it ?” 

a ie 

She went up to the picture and examined it closely. 

“You've made it just like me,” she said, in a gratified 


‘Did 


tone. 

**T couldn't help doing so.” 

‘It’s prettier, too, than any likeness I've ever had,” 
she added, with quite unconscious self-praise. ‘* Will you 
sell it ?” 

saa 
‘Not for five thousand dollars ?” 

‘Not for ten thousand.” 
‘Not to me ?” coaxingly. 
‘Not even to you.” 

She sat down in my arm-chair again, her gloves lying in 
her lap, her hat in her hand, her cheeks crimson, her eyes 
soft and bright with excitement. I paced the room, fast 
losing my self-control. I loved her so. 

**T wish you would leave off walking, and sit down,’ 
said, ina moment. ‘‘I want to talk to you.” 

I sat down instantly. 

‘**TIs this your studio ?” glancing aroun. 

‘** My studio, dining, and reception-room. 

‘* Why do you live so poorly ?” 


* she 


‘**To save money.” 

‘* And this is all the home you have ?” she said, with an air 
of tender pity. 

**You needn't be sorry for me,” I replied, hastily. ‘‘ My 
debts are all paid now ; and some day, I dare say, I shall live 
in better style.” 

** And yet you wouldn't accept my fortune ?” she went on, 
her voice shaking a little. 

‘* Miss Vandermeyer— 

‘*But suppose,” she interrupted—“ suppose I should tell 
you that it never was so much as people thought—and that 
what there was is almost, or quite, lost ’—she began to ery 
now—‘‘ gone to ruin in a broken bank—and that I—oh, Mr. 


” 


| Delafield—expect to have to be a governess, or do something 





You are going to | 





| take that sweet comfort to my heart. 


” 


-for my living—— 

She broke down here, and hiding her face in her hands, 
sobbed aloud. I was at her feet, caressing her shawl, show 
ering kisses upon her bright curls, overwhelming her with 
tender words. e 

**Oh, my love—my precious darling—you become a gov 
erness ? I will work like a galley slave, if you ! It 
was only that horrible fortune ; but now will you give 
yourself to me?” 

She put both her hands into mine, smiling. through her 
tears. I don’t know what I said then—I know 1 was roused 
from a trance of delicious joy by her voice. 

‘You will think me mercenary—to accept yon now I am 
poor, and would not when [ was rich. But then you never 
asked me,” with sly malice. 

** Dear, I won't think yon so. 


love me 
now 


I know you love me; I 
My black days are 
over now. I've seen a good many of them, precious Mar- 
garet !"" 

She faltered a little, her eyes filling again. 

**But you can’t support a wife, can you ? 
you know.” 

‘Oh, my dear—not so very poor. 
better all the time.” 

‘* Rosette—I should never do without her. 
how to make my own dresses.” 


You are poor, 
Besides, I’m doing 


I don’t know 
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“‘T'll find a way,” said I, trying mentally to contrive some | ‘‘I was afraid I should have to tell some fibs ; but you be- 

way in which I could pinch myself, and save Mademoiselle _ lieved it all so easily.” 

Rosette’s salary. Just then that personage knocked at the I was dumb, 

door. ‘Now you've promised to take me; but you can’t have 
“If you please, miss, it’s getting late; and though I don’t me unless you take the five hundred thousand dollars, too, 

mind waiting any reasonable time, yet you know your _ Do you want to recall your words ?” 

uncle-——” She put her two dear hands around my neck—and I wasn't 
‘I’m coming, Rosette. You'll go home with me, and tell | enough of a hero to give her up. 

my guardian ?” * * * * * * * 


In an hour we reached Staten Island. Mr, Lakeman was I must confess that the fortune has never seriously inter- 


sitting upon 
the lawn. I 
saw now that 
he was a nice 
old gentleman, 
after all, and 
that his nose 
was not at all 
more rubicund 
than was be- 
coming. We 
walked up to 
him. 

** Uncle, Mr. 
Delafield and 
I have decided 
to be married 
some day. 
We're in no 
hurry.” 

“Tndeed, 
sir, We are in a 
hurry.” 

“Be quiet! 
So, uncle, 
you'll please 
give us your 
approval,” said 
Miss Vander- 

n 
meyer. 

Mr. Lake- 


man laid down 


x 


YXANAN 


his newspaper. 

“My dear, 
this is quite 
unexpected; 
but I have the 
highest opin- 
ion of Mr. 
Delafield, and 
I've no doubt 
he will make 
you an excel- 
lent husband, 
and know how 
to manage 
your fortune. 
I shall be 
quite pleased 


TARTAR VASES. 
to have the 


fered with my 
happiness. 


CERAMICS, 
TARTAR VASES, 
THE potter's 
art is one of 
the most an- 
cient and wide- 
spread. In 
every land 
men have 
molded the 
pliable clay 
into useful 
forms for the 
various wants 
of all. Each 
country seems 
to have im- 
proved in the 
manufacture, 
employing for 
beautifying 
and strength- 
ening the ware 
materials sup- 
plied on the 
spot by Nature 
or drawn from 
her resources, 
As its capabil- 
ity for beauty 
appeared, pot- 
tery became 
ornamental as 
well as useful. 
The forms of 
beauty in ani- 
mal and vege- 
table life were 
soon copied or 
used as sug- 
gestions. 

Of late years 
it has been 
popular to 
make collec- 
tions of speci- 


charge of it transferred to other hands. Iam eure I con- | mens of the finest china and porcelain, the highest types of 


gratulate you.” 
** But, sir!” 


| the ceramic art. The vases of various nations excite our 


admiration. Nations apparently rude—the nomadic Tartar, 


Come with me !” commanded my tyrant. for instance—exhibit specimens of pottery which for beauty 


She drew me into the library. 


‘Margaret, what does he mean ?” admiring approval of all. 


‘You stupid old darling—did you believe that story ?” degree of perfection they attain. 


‘Margaret !” I cried, in dismay. 


‘T only put a case, you know,” pursued the little gypsy, | a group as we illustrate. 


of design and excellence of workmanship challenge the 


Our illustration shows to what a 
No collector of bric-A-brac 


| would fail to congratulate himself on the possession of such 








aoe eae 
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CACIQUE.—'' THERE WAS, INDEED, A MYSTERY HERE, FOR, ON THE FAIR FACE OF THE NEWCOMER I BEHELD A DARK SCOWL OF RAGE 
AND HATE CLEARLY DEFINING THE FURIOUS LOOKS WITH WHICH SHE DEVOURED THE GIRL IN THE SLEIGH.” 


CACIQUE, 
A Story or 


Have any of my readers ever visited the Bois de Bou- 
logne? Alas! the ruthless hand of war has shattered the 
ancient glories of that famous park, and it will be many a 
long day ere its pristine pleasantness can be restored. To 
describe it as it was would be a vain task now; but when I 
knew it first it seemed to me the epitome of sylvan loveli- 
ness, In Summer its shady groves and bosky dells were 
redolent of the sweet perfume of flowers, and vocal with the 
melody of song-birds: its sparkling lakes flashed in the fer- 
vent sun like veritable diamonds ; and its huge old trees, 
whose massive trunks were gray with the moss of ages, 
seemed true monarchs of the woodland, whose reign was to 
last forever. 

But woe to the vanity of human expectation! In order to 
slay each other the more readily, men have sacrificed nearly 
all these noble kings of the grove, and their leafy crowns lie 
moldering in the dust. The exigences of the great Siege of 
Paris have compelled the destruction of the greater portion 
of the beautiful wood of Boulogne, and centuries must pass 
before the successors of its umbrageous oaks can rear their 
heads in as proud a majesty, 


THE ComMMUNE. 





But a sunshiny, Winter day in the grand old Bois pos- 
sessed for me even greater attraction than the flowers and 
birds of Summer time. On such a day, when the ice on the 
lakes was firm, and the air was clear and bracing, all the 
pleasure-seekers in pleasure-loving Paris thronged their 
favorite park, and filled it to overflowing with fun and jollity. 
The glassy surface of each little pond and lake was a per- 
fect kaleidoscope of gay dresses, bright faces, and brilliant 
jewels. In and out, around and about, circled the merry 
skaters on their ringing irons; the ever-changing combina- 
tions of the vividly-colored dresses of the merry-makers was 
a constant source of delight ; the blue sky overhead seemed 
to wave a ripple, in sympathy with the glad laughter and 
joyous shouts of those who thus sported beneath it ; and the 
whole scene was a true carnival in which care was forgotten, 
and every one seemed to vie with his neighbor in making 
the most of the fleeting hour of happiness. 

But perhaps there was a more potent reason than the mere 
pleasure of witnessing the gay scene, which has endeared the 
memory of the Winter days in the merry wood to my heart. 
It was on such a day that I first beheld Cacique. Bright- 
eyed, lovely, laughing Cacique, when I first knew her ; hol- 
low-eyed, pallid, dying Cacique, when she faded out of my 
life forever ! 

How little we know of the scorpion that is feeding on the 
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heart of our dearest friend, when his laughter is loudest and 
his smile the gayest among the gay? How little can we 
imagine the torture that may be racking the soul of her who 
seems to us the very incarnation of content and mirthful- 
ness? The mystery of human life is a secret which has 
never been solved, for its miseries are incomprehensible, and 
the enigma of its disappointments as inscrutable as the con- 
tents of a casket, the key of which has been lost in a fathom- 
less ocean. 

Shall I ever forget the hour and the scene when [I first 
beheld her? I ought not to forget it, for one reason, at least, 
among many. In that self-same hour I not only saw her for 
the first time, but witnessed the first scene in the last act of 
her life-tragedy. It was, indeed, a moment never to be for- 
gotten by one who has loved as I loved her—though I 
remember, also, that I knew from the beginning she could 
never be mine. 

Let me recall that scene, and the sequel of her sad story, 
as best I may. It will be a painful task, but the tale will 
convey a lesson that may do good to some fainting soul on 
the verge of despair, and I must not be selfishly weak. 


It was just two hours after noon on a glorious January | 
. . ' 
day—the mournful January preceding the war which has 


desolated poor France—when I reached the margin of one 


of the larger lakes near the centre of the Bois de Boulogne. 


The ice was firm and smooth, and its glittering surface was | 


the stage on which some hundreds of the gay Parisians were 
enacting a fleeting scene of that drama of pleasure which 
they call life. Who shall say what secret comedies and 
tragedies were privately being played among the individuals 
comprising that company of actors? Of one, at least, of 
which the throng knew nothing, I was destined to be a wit- 
ness—not only when the curtain rose on the last act, as it 
did that very day, but through all the rest of its sorrowful 
scenes, until death’s black curtain fell and extinguished the 
light of many lives as well as mine. 

** All the world’s a stage.” 
we know it to be the truth. 


Our greatest poet says so, and 
sut I must abandon metaphor, 


and, stripping my story of the glare and tinsel of the theatre, | 


confine myself to hard, plain facts. 

In a few moments after I reached the lake I had strapped 
on my irons and made one among the joyous throng of 
skaters. It was a brilliant and a pleasant sight, and for a 
time I was contented to observe the crowd as a mass, de- 
lighted with its countless and wonderful changes of color and 
form. But presently I tired of the glittering whirl, and 
began to single out groups and individuals, watching the 
evolutions of each that I, in turn, selected, with as much 
solicitude as though I had a personal interest in their enjoy- 
ment. This pleasure, too, I finally exhausted, and at last 
my attention became wholly fixed on one group alone— 
fastened there, indeed, because I saw, what the careless 
crowd did not see, in the movements and action of that 
group—a meaning that was decidedly mysterious ; 
the person of the principal figure a loveliness that was 
absolutely marvelous. 

The group I thus observed consisted of three persons. 


discovered to be that of actual fear. Her great blue eyes 
were fixed wildly upon some object to the right of where she 
sat ; her long vail was drawn half over the side of her face, 
as if to conceal it ; the little hand that held the vail thus was 
trembling violently, and her beautiful lips were parted and 
quivering as if she was on the point of screaming aloud with 
terror. 

As soon as I became conscious of these facts, I at once 
looked about me to ascertain the cause of her strange alarm 
in the midst of that scene of pleasure. My eyes first fell 
upon her immediate companion, who was propelling the 
sledge, and constituted the second figure of the group. 
There was nothing in him to cause her dread, assuredly. A 
tall, manly youth, with a noble face, well set-off by the 
round fur cap upon his head, and sparkling black eyes that 
might well inspire love, but could never be associated with 
deceit or treachery. No; he might be her lover—nay, I was 
sure he was, from the very first—but I felt that he would 
suffer himself to be slain in defending her from the slightest 
cause for fear, and I was foreed to search further for the 
reason of her alarm. 

[ had not very far to look. Following the direction of 
her frightened glance, mine instantly encountered the third 
figure of the group—the form of a tall and very beautiful 
woman, who, moving gracefully over the glittering ice, was 
skating swiftly toward the other two. There was, indeed, a 
mystery here, for on the fair face of the new-comer I beheld 
a dark scowl of rage and hate, and the object of these fierce 
passions was clearly defined in the furious looks with which 
she devoured the girl in the sledge. Involuntarily I drew 
nearer the latter. I felt that she was in danger, though I 
knew not why, and my impulse was to shield her, even 
though I was yet unconscious of the lasting love with which 
she had inspired me. 

All this I saw in the passing moment. In the next, the 
scowling woman had flashed swiftly by, bestowing on me a 
look of wrath, as if my near approach had baffled her evil 
purpose. Almost instantly she was lost amid the crowd, and 
as I gazed after her I heard, to my surprise, a silvery laugh 


| break from the lips of the little beauty in the sledge. What- 


and in i 


The central figure was that of a young girl, perhaps eighteen | 


years of age, who was seated in a handsome sledge, and 
enveloped warmly in costly robes of fur. 
page indicated wealth and Juxury ; but I did not, at first, 
bestow a single thought on this, which would at any other 
time have attracted my close admiration—for I am not 
ashamed to say that I admire display at all times, if it is 
only regulated by good taste. Now, however, all my admi- 
ration was engrossed by the occupant of the sledge. A face 
more exquisitely lovely it had never been my good fortune 
to see, and its beanty was enhanced, at the moment, by a 
strange expression which, to my great astonishment, I soon 


ever was the cause of her fear, it had vanished as quickly as it 
came, and she was now speaking merrily to her companion. 
I was not near enough to hear all she said, but I caught the 
last words, and they set me pondering : 

“What a silly girl Iam, Louis ; I thought it was Irene!” 

The youth started at that name, and a look of anger and 
disgust crossed his fine face; but the next moment they 
moved onward into the throng, and I did not hear his reply, 
or think of following them. 

When I left the lake, the lovely countenance of that young 
girl went with me, in my heart; and, side by side with it, 
the furious face of the other beautiful woman who had 
scowled at her. Was this last really the ‘‘ Irene” of whom 
she had spoken, and whom she evidently feared? Alas! 1 
felt that her first instinct of danger had not deceived her. I 
knew too well the awful visage of a mortal hatred, and I felt 
sure that if she was in peril from a threatened vengeance, 
her enemy had that day been close beside her, and, perhaps, 


but for my involuntary movement, would have wreaked her 


The entire equi- | 


fury then and there. 

Of course it would be idle to say that I imagined I loved 
the peerless beauty of whom I had thus caught a passing 
glimpse. But I did not forget her, or the shadow I had 
caught of some strange secret in her life, though we did not 
meet again for many months—until long after the war had 
begun. Perhaps I might have forgotten her entirely in time, 


| though I think some sweet memory of her would always 


have lingered in my heart. Nevertheless, we did meet again, 
at the house of one of my relatives, and I knew then that I 











loved her madly, and should ever love her; even when I 
learned, at the moment of her introduction, that she was 
betrothed to the youth I had seen with her on the lake. 

With this confession, and the solemn assertion that my 
pure love has always, until now, been hidden from every 
one, and most of all from her, my personal connection with 
her fearful story ends. The form of my narrative here 
changes, and I must relate in the third person all that I 
subsequently learned of her previous history, and her sad, 
sad fate. 

The father of Irene de Miracourt was a cadet of a noble 
French family, impoverished by Napoleon’s confiscations, in 
consequence of their adherence to the cause of the ancient 
monarchy. At the Restoration, the then head of the family 
was made governor of Martinique, where he retrieved the 
fortunes of his house, and his descendants continued to 
reside, acquiring large estates. Thus Adolphe de Miracourt 
inherited an extensive sugar plantation, which made him 
one of the magnates of the island; and when his daughter 
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Irene was born, there was great rejoicing among his friends | 


and neighbors. 

To De Miracourt himself the event brought no joy. He 
had desired a son, to whom he might leave his wealth, and 
thus perpetuate his name ; but the state of his wife’s health, 
subsequent to his daughter’s birth, precluded all possibility 
of her bearing other children. Indeed, this prognostication 
was soon verified, for within a year Madame de Miracourt 
died. The widower’s age und tastes prevented him from 
contracting another alliance, and thus he was forced to aban- 
don all hopes of a male heir. Unfortunately, his disappoint- 
ment embittered him toward the unconscious cause thereof, 
and, instead of concentrating his affection upon the mother- 
less child, he seemed to regard her rather as a misfortune 
than a blessing. 

There was another reason why she should be a source of 
embarrassment to him, though it was not until many years 
after her birth that the world had any knowledge of it. 
Miracourt was a younger son, and in his youth had no ex- 
pectation of succeeding to his father’s estate. He had been 
sent to France at an early age, and, having provided him 
with a military commission, his family took little notice of 
him, and knew still less of his actions for many years. He 
rarely alluded to that portion of his life afterward, but it is 
certain that he was wild and reckless, and that he gained the 
money for his excesses by gambling, and in other still more 
shameful ways. His worst folly, however, has yet to be 
related. 
because everything else he did only caused suffering to him- 
self, while this entailed misery on many innocent persons, 
and wrecked the happiness of his future offspring. 

I use the word “ offspring” advisedly, for Adolphe de Mir- 
acourt had more than one child. The rash act to which I 
have alluded was his secret marriage to a girl far beneath 
him in station, but whom he really loved as much as it was 
possible for his selfish nature to feel true passion. 

The marriage took place in Paris, and one year before he 
succeeded to his father’s wealth (by the sudden death of 
both his parents and his elder brother, through accident) a 
child was born to him—in this case, also, a daughter. Six 
months afterward his wife and child suddenly disappeared, 
and be had good reason to believe that both had been 
drowned while participating in a boating excursion on the 
Seine. At first there was some doubt of the fact in his 
mind, for he well knew that he had shamefully ill-treated 
his wife, and that she had previously threatened to leave 
him ; but at last he was convineed that they were dead, and 
when the news of his succession to his father’s estate reached 
him, he left France laden with remorse and grief, which 
were destined to embitter all his future life. 


It was the most fatal act of all his reckless carecr, | 


| 


De | 
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Soon after taking possession of his inheritance, he resolved 
to wed again, merely to obtain an heir. Accordingly, he 
married the daughter of a neighboring planter, without 
communicating to her, or any one, the fact of his previous 
marriage. nout love, and its result—the 
birth of a danghter—was, as we have seen, disappointing to 
all his hopes. After his second wife’s death he became 
quite a recluse, neglecting even the necessary business of his 
estate to indulge in his morbid melancholy. His child he 
utterly neglected, and she was left, without education or 
care, to the supervision of ignorant servants. 

The effect of such training, or rather the entire want of it, 
may easily be foreseen. When Irene attained the age of 
twelve, she was as wild, uncultivated, selfish and willful as 
the veriest savage that ever roamed the forests of the island 
in the olden time. 

She was proud and vain, moreover, for she was marvel- 
ously beautiful, and she knew it ; she was supposed to be 
the sole heiress of her father’s wealth, and she knew that 
also, 


The wnion was ¥ 


Child as she was, no queen ever tyrannized more 
despotically over her subjects than the little Irene over her 
dependents. Her outbursts.of temper were fearful to wit- 
ness, and, as her father never interfered with or punished 
her, she reigned an absolute sovereign, whose will was law, 
and whose unreasoning anger often bore serious conse- 
quences. Young as she was, it was already known among 
the servants that she never forgot an indignity, and that, 
sooner or later, she was sure to exact vengeance. The slaves 
feared her more than they did her morose father, and it 
really seemed as if she believed that all mankind were only 
created to do her will and pleasure. 

But a startling event was impending which rudely awoke 
the precocious child from her dream of absolute power, and 
hurled her from the pinnacle of pride on which she had thus 
early enthroned herself. There are no words less grandilo- 
quent which will adequately describe the catastrophe, for it 
was utter, complete, overwhelming. It deprived her at 
once of station, wealth, and even name, and rendered her, 
at one blow, a mere dependant where she had formerly 
reigned supreme. I have no space to detail the affair at 
length, and must content myself with a bare relation of the 
main facts, The wife and child whom Adolphe de Mira- 
court had believed dead, suddenly reappeared, and landing 
in Martinique on the morning of Irene’s thirteenth birthday, 
made their way to her father’s presence ! 

No one could have been more astonished at this resurrec- 
tion than De Miracourt himself, but his delight was equal to 
his surprise, for his old love had never left his heart. It is 
to be presumed that his wife fully satisfied him with the 
explanation she gave of her long concealment, for he 
received her with open arms, and, by publicly acknowledg- 
ing his marriage to her, placed herself and daughter in their 
proper position before the world. But in so. doing he made 
patent the fact that his last marriage was illegal, and that 
his younger daughter was illegitimate. Perhaps he scarcely 
realized her terrible abasement, and the extent of the wrong 
he did her, but it is certain that he had no sympathy for 
her, and was glad to be rid of her on any terms. 

An only brother of her mother, after satisfying himself 
that De Miracourt had really believed himself free to marry 
when he wedded her, decided to adopt the forlorn girl, and 
the father eagerly accepted the proposal, settling on the 
daughter he thus repudiated so large a portion of his wealth 
that, on this score, Irene had no reason to be ungrateful, 
and the whole island was loud in praise of his generosity. 
Within a week the dethroned little queen was removed from 
her father’s honse, and the reign of her sister and successor 
began under apparently happy auspices. 

It was, indeed, a new reign, for not many weeks had 
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passed ere the newly recovered daughter ruled the entire 
household as completely as her predecessor had done. But 
the law through which she won all hearts, and bent them to 
her sweet will, was that of love and kindness. Lovely as a 
tropic star, and never satisfied unless she was doing good to 
others, Louise de Miracourt seemed, to all who knew her, a 
new revelation of the sublime doctrine ‘‘ peace and good 
will.” So great a contrast was she to her half-sister, Irene, 
that the slaves (many of them descendants of the ancient In- 
dians of the island), who had dubbed the latter ‘‘ Dragon,” 
called Louise ‘‘ Cacique,” the highest title of honor among 





them, signifying ‘‘ chieftain.” 
given to a girl, 

but it pleased 

her and 
donors 9 
that, 
she was almost 
universally 
known by it, 
and her 
friends rarely 


It is a singular title to b 


its 
BO 
in time, 


addressed her 
by her real 
name. 

Her history 
during the 
next three 
years may be 
summed up in 
the 
that she 
happy, 
made ev 


sentence 
was 
and 
ery 
one so who 
in con- 
tact with her. 
But then her 
misfortunes 


began, 


came 


and 
showered 
thick and fast 
upon her path, 


which would 
have been 
dark, indeed, 


had it not been 
for one ray of 
Heaven’s own 


light that 
cheered and 
made her 


strong. 

Her mother 
died, and her 
father sank, 
again, into a 
melancholy 
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which was only one degree removed from insanity. These | 
sorrows, and the wearying care of her demented father, 
would have been too much for her fragile strength if she had 
not found a new and steadfast helper in her time of need. 
She loved, and was beloved in turn, by one who was in 
every way worthy of her priceless affection. Leaning on 
him she found comfort in her severest trials, and a coun- 
selor, who, though young, was inspired by his love to guide 
her aright in her greatest difficulties. Alas! she was destined 


to require from him defense, as well as counsel, soon for an 
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enemy whom she had never dreamed of was already planning 
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her destruction, and in winning his love she had uncon- 
sciously added the crowning offense of the long series of 
involuntary wrongs for which her foe hated her with an 
undying hatred, and burned to be revenged. 

It is almost needless to say that Irene, her half-sister, was 
the enemy in question. Though she had really lost little 
worth caring for, in being repudiated, as it were, by a father 
who did not love her, and, above all, though Cacique was in 
no degree whatever to blame for what had happened, Irene 
chose to feel that she had been cruelly defrauded of her 
rights, and that Cacique was alone the cause. 

Selfish and cruel by nature, and utterly unprincipled 
through her 
total want of 
proper educa- 
tion, the un- 
happy girl had 
long ago re- 
solved that she 
would one day 
exact a bitter 
retribution for 
the wrongs 
she really had 
endured, and 
those she fan- 
cied had been 
heaped upon 
her. Child as 
she was then, 
this evil pur- 
pose had been 
formed in the 
very hour she 
left her father’s 
house, and for 
a long time he 
was the only 
object of her 
meditated re- 
venge. But 
when she had 
grown old 
enough to act 
for herself as 
she desired to 
act, she found 
her father a 
poor imbecile 
who could not 
feel the blow 
sife had meant 
to crush him 
with, and, at 
the same mo- 
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ment, she dis- 
covered tha t 
her sister had 
won the love of the man whom she also loved with all the 
passion of her fierce heart. 

None save the three persons immediately interested ever 
knew the entire truth regarding the insane act in which 
Trene’s furious hatred vented itself at the time of which Iam 
writing. Neither Cacique nor her lover, Lovfis Martigny, 
could be brought to allude to it, and all that I have been 
able to gather from others is soon told. The main fact, 
always undisputed, was that Irene had attempted to take her 
sister’s life, and the latter had only been saved at the 
expense of a severe wound to Louis. 


SEE PAGE 223. 
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The shock of this awful occurrence had been too much for 
the failing health of Adolphe de Miracourt, and he died the 


next day. By order of the authorities, Irene had been placed | tive; but, alas! her dream of safety was only a dream. 


in confinement as an insane person, and Cacique had taken 


refuge with the parents of Louis, who were only too glad to 
be able to give her protection. 
Two months subsequently the whole family left Mar- 
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Her marriage did take place at the time appointed, very 
soon after I became known to her at the house of my rela- 
Her 
enemy had, indeed, escaped from confinement, and followed 
her across the sea; and, though my pen almost refuses to 
record it, [ must hasten to relate the fearful sequel of her 
story. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH KENIGHTING SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


tinique for France, and poor Cacique joyfully accompanied | 

them ; her anly regret being that she was leaving for ever the | French history. 
. | 

When I met them 


land where she had first met her lover. 
in the Bois de Boulogne they had been in Paris several 
weeks, and Cacique had recovered all her gayety and health, 
for she believed herself in safety, and knew that the hour of 
her union with Louis was close at hand. 


Events rapidly multiplied during this singular epoch in 
The Prussian armies carried all before 
them ; battle after battle was lost by the French ; the Empe- 
ror was taken prisoner, and deposed ; and, sitting down 
before Paris, King William finished the conquest of France 
with a celerity that seemed incredible to all who witnessed 
it. But these disasters were only the preface to still greater 











misfortunes for the beautiful city. Scarcely had the terrors 
of foreign invasion disappeared when the revolt of the Com- 
The 


Provisional Government at Versailles summoned all its forces 


mune occurred, and the horrors of civil war succeeded. 


to crush the insurrection, and, for the second time that year, 
Paris was subjected to close siege, this time with tenfold 
greater misery than at first. 

In the meantime I had remained in the devoted city, com- 
pelled to do so by the exigences of my business, and when, 
after the revolt, I would gladly have left it, no avenue of 
Nevertheless, I should not have left it at 
this time had I found a way, unless I could have taken 
Cacique with me ; for her husband and his father were un- 
fortunately at Versailles when the insurrection occurred, and 


escape Was open. 


now were unable to rejoin their wives. 

In their distress the ladies appealed to me for pre tection ; 
and of course I was only too glad to be able to do anything, 
however little, for her who possessed my whole heart, though 
she knew it not. 

As I approach the catastrophe of this melancholy narrative 
[am strongly tempted to abandon the task, for the recollec- 
tion of that awful scene is almost too much for my shattered 
strength. Let me be brief, therefore, that I may end it, if 
only to bear witness to the sublime courage of the saint I 
adored, the heroic fortitude of the one woman I have loved, 
when standing on the brink of despair. 

Day by day the horrors of the insurrection deepened 
around us, and day by day I saw my darling’s strength fail 
and the color vanish from her lovely cheeks. Seanty food 
and the strain on her nerves from the fearful sights and 
sounds which rose up hourly around us, were doing a deadly 
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the exultant hope that ere evening her husband would be in 


Alas! who could dream of the fearful fate that 
night had fallen? But let me not 


her arms. 
was to be her lot ere 
anticipate. 

From the break of day the Versaillists had been pouring 
into the city, which was now fully in their power. Cacique 
desired to go to the barriers, in the hope of meeting Louis 
I hesitated to let her go at first, fearing danger from 
the excited mob; but when I was assured that the city was 
really in the hands of the government forces, I deemed that 
all was safe, and gladly accompanied her. Heaven forgive 
me! [had no means of knowing that the real peril menaced 
us from the victorious soldiery, nor that the foe from whom 
my darling had most to dread could alone gain power to 
harm her through this very victory to which we had looked 


soonetl 


forward with such joy and hope. 

The streets were full of turmoil and excitement as we 
passed along. Marching troops and dense crowds of half- 
frantic men and women impeded our progress at every step ; 
but not until we had reached the boulevard close to the bar- 
rier on the Versailles road did I observe anything which 
indicated that we were personally unsafe. How suddenly 
and terribly I was wakened from my dream of security, let 
this hasty record of my incoherent recollection of the next 
half-hour show. 

It is still like a nightmare to me, and I cannot recall it 
clearly. First, I was conscious of a wild excitement in the 
crowd around us; next, I saw a disorganized band of the 
Versailles troops surrounding a group of pallid wretches, 


who were shrieking for mercy in piteous tones; then fol- 


work upon her; but, above all, the fearful suspense she suf- | 


fered regarding her husband's safety—for no word had ever 


reached us from him—bid fair to break her down entirely. 


His mother could not console or aid her, for she was utterly 


prostrated by the situation, and all that I could do was to | 


offer her my sincere sympathy and watch over her as I would 
have guarded an only sister. 

By-and-by she herself found a way to distract her thoughts 
by occupying them in the relief of the sufferings of others, 
The siege was now pressed with great vigor by the Versail- 
lists, and the wounded in the city were counted by hundreds 
daily. To the care of some of these my beloved Cacique 
devoted herself, and ere long she grew more cheerful through 
the good she did ; while her beautiful face and gentle smile 
became widely known as the harbingers of succor to scores 
who would otherwise have perished without relief. 

In this noble task I aided her as best I could—at first, 
merely because I would not allow her to go unattended 
about the streets, but finally because I grew interested in the 
task—and was well rewarded for my labor by her approving 
smnile. 

During all this time I was never free from an undefined 
presentiment that some great peril other than the dangers of 
the siege was hanging over us. I had never entirely forgot- 
ten the scene of the previous Winter in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and, though I certainly did not recall it at the moment 
of which I write, I now believe it was lurking somewhere in 
my brain, and produced the impression I have mentioned. 

By this time I knew all that I have related of Cacique’s 
history, and when it was told me, I had instantly decided 
that the woman who had regarded me so fiercely on the lake 
was no other than Irene. A long time had passed since then, 
and, as I have said, I certainly did not think of her during 
the siege; but I am now sure that that scene was the cause 
of my presentiment, for it was most fearfully realized at the 
very moment when we deemed we had escaped all danger. 


lowed a volley of pistol-shots, and then—a sudden, ghastly 
silence. We had witnessed the first massacre of the Com- 
munists detected in using petroleum to fire the city after 
surrender. 

ut the worst was yet tocome. Striving against the hor- 
ror which had nearly overpowered me, I turned to drag 
Cacique out of the press, when suddenly I saw before me a 
face I remembered only too well—the face of her who had 
glared at me so furiously on the lake in the Bois de Bou- 
logne! Instinctively I threw myself before Cacique ; but I 
was too late, for her enemy had recognized her on the instant. 
The next moment I was struggling fiercely with the maniac 
to prevent her from reaching her sister, while, with unutter- 


| able terror, T heard her shrill, mad voice denouncing Cacique 


The siege ended at last, the insurrection was crushed, and | 
the day came when Cacique rose from her sleepless couch in | husband of my lost Cacique, 


, 


asa petrol use. 

T could not stifle the mad woman’s cries ; I could not resist 
the frenzy of a furious mob thirsting for blood. My frantic 
assertions of her innocence were impotent against the preju- 
dices of an infuriated soldiery, determined to believe all 
guilty who were denounced. My darling was torn from 
me; I was speedily overpowered, and, helpless to raise p 
finger in her defense, I saw the only woman I ever loved led 
forth to die! 

Ah, sainted martyr! Noble, glorious Cacique! Will 
Heaven forgive your murderers as you forgave them then ? 
I see thee kneeling now, with white hands uplifted, praying 
for them and for thyself—no terror on thy pallid face, no 
consciousness of aught save that thou wert going home to 
God. I hear thy gentle voice imploring blessings on thy 
husband’s head; I feel the awful volley which crashes 
through thy speech and silences it for ever ; I hear the 
frantic langh which proclaims thy enemy’s revenge accom- 
plished—and I know no more. 

Weeks afterward I woke to consciousness in the hospital 
of St. Lazare. Why I was spared on that fatal day, I have 
never known. As soon as my strength would permit, I hast- 


| ened away from Paris, never to return; and from that day 


to this Tam ignorant of the fate either of Irene or of the 
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FRANCIS DRAKE, THE FERRY-BOY, 

Francis Drake, one of the founders of English naval 
power, the eldest of twelve brothers, was the son of a most 
worthy sailor named Edmund Drake. 

Francis was born in Tavistock, in Devonshire, in the year 
1545. Francis Russell, afterward Earl of Bedford, stood as 
his godfather, and Sir John Hawkins, the celebrated navi- 
gator, defrayed the expenses of his education during the 
short period he remained at school. It was in this manner 
that the attention of Sir John Hawkins was drawn to the 
boy : While walking one day by the banks of the river 
Tamar, a few miles below the town of Tavistock, Sir John, 
being overtaken by a shower of rain, took refuge under the 


roof of an humble ferry-house, of which the only occupant | 


at the time was a little boy. 

As they sat together over the fire of turf and driftwood, 
Sir John drew the boy, shy and retiring at first, into con- 
versation. They spoke much about the great navigators 
who had sailed away, and discovered lands where strange 
people dwelt, where strange animals roved, where birds of 
brilliant plumage flitted through forests whose leaves faded 
not nor withered away, and where gold and jewels were to 
be gathered in abundance. 

The boy, young Francis Drake, listened eagerly to the 
stories told by the great sailor, and resolved, as soon as pos- 
sible, to resign his post as ferry-boy, get his father’s permis- 
sion to attend school fora time, and then begin active life as 
a sailor. Sir John read the boy’s thoughts. 


: “pst ; ea 
** My lad,” he said, ‘‘ I return to Tavistock in the evening. 


[ will see your father, who liveth there. At my expense you 
shall go to school ; and, if you are attentive to your lessons, 
and obedient to your parents, I know not but that you shall 
go with me to those far-off lands, where rivers deeper and 
broader than our Tavy and Tamar run through channels of 
golden sands.” 

Sir John sent the boy to school. 

When Elizabeth came to the 
obtained an appointment among 


throne, Edmund Drake 
the seamen in the navy 
to read prayers to them, and ‘soon afterward was ordained 
deacon, and made viear of Upnor Church, on the river Med- 
way, Within a short distance of Chatham, where the royal 
fleet was wont to be anchored. 

Thus passed the boyhood of Francis, among men who had 
done business in the great waters. While yet in his boy- 
hood, his father, ‘‘ by reason of his great poverty,” appren- 
ticed him to a neighbor, the master and owner of a small 
vessel, who carried on a coasting-trade, and made occasional 
voyages to France and Holland. 


This master kept young Drake close to his work, and 


when he died, he bequeathed to the youth the bark and its 
equipments. 

As a master mariner, Drake might have gathered together 
much money; but he had never forgotten the tales which 
Sir John Hawkins had told him as they sat over the fire in 
the old ferry-house ; so he sold his ship, went down to Ply- 
mouth, and joined Sir John Hawkins, who was setting out 
on his last and unfortunate voyage. 

But, as the years went on, Drake became famous. He rav- 
aged the Spanish territories in America, and, on his return 
from one of his cruises, relieved the starving French colony 
in Florida. In 1577, he sailed to the Pacific, plundered the 


coast of Chili and Peru, and, proceeding northward, took | 


possession of California, in the name of Queen Elizabeth. 
At a later period, he took St. Augustine from the Spaniards ; 
so that his name is connected with several points on our 
territory. 

In the words of an old author, ‘‘ books, pictures, and bal- 
lads were published in his praise ; his opinion and judgment 
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concerning marine affairs were held in the highest respect.” 

There was no port nor harbor in the world where his 

name was not known and feared. When, after a perilous 
voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, he returned to the 
Thames, Queen Elizabeth dined with the celebrated mariner 
on board his ship, off Deptford, in the Thames, and after 
dinner, she made him a knight of the realm. 

Even to this day the name of Drake is honored in Ply- 
mouth, and spoken of with affection, and his memory is 
drank daily in draughts of crystalline water ; for he devoted 
the savings of his life to the construction of an aqueduct 
which. brings a supply of water from the Tors of Dartmoor 
| to the town. 

‘*He brought a river to Plymouth, three feet deep and 
six feet wide, which river, in a right line from the town to 
the head thereof, is eight miles, but, in turning and winding 
to come from the head to the town, is two-and-twenty 
miles.” 

Sir Francis Drake acquired his greatest fame by driving 
back and dispersing the ships of the Invincible Armada, 
which had been fitted out by Philip of Spain to conquer 
England. 

Drake died at sea, near Portobello, December 27th, 1595, 
and his body was committed to the waters of the great deep, 
on which so much of his life was spent. 











RUTH GURNEY’S SET OUT. 
"LL never do it while I live, Zuby Ann 
never !” 
) And the stormy little maid brought her 
two brown, plump hands together with 
decided emphasis. 

The person thus addressed tossed her 
yellow side-curls in righteous 


es 


indigna- 
tion, and regarding the girl with her keen, 





) sharp eyes, said, in a tone as keen and 
{ sharp : 





O% 


‘Ruth Gurney, when I was your age, 


o iH ne if I had spoken to my elders and betters 
in such a style, I should have been ordered 


Y4Cs to my room, and very properly, too.” 


Ruth’s red lips parted as if to svy something, then came 
| together again, pressing each other vigorously, as if to keep 
this something better unsaid than said close-housed. 

If it had found expression, it would have been but that 
one word, betters, repeated with intonation infinite in sar- 
casm., 

Zuby Ann saw the firm-set lips, and as usual failed to read 
| their clearly spoken language. 

* Don't pout, Ruth ; you had an amazing sight better 
pray than pout. You ought to go plump down on your 
knees every day of your life, and with your face in the dust 
of repentance beg Divine Providence to change your wicked 

| temper !”” 

The black eyes flashed forth what the tongue withheld, 
and said, as plainly as it could have done, that she wished 
such a great wind would rise as to blow enough of that same 
dust of repentance in Zuby Ann’s eyes to blind her to other 
people’s sins, and,. besides, make these same eyes smart just 
a little. 

The next remark, however, 


made in the same tone of 
pious aggravation, broke away all the girl’s self-control.” 

“Tf you ever do marry, your husband will soon be puri- 
fied as by fire.” 

‘‘T’m never going to marry, Zuby Ann, so ——” 

The words were not much, but the tone was the very con- 
centration of fury, 
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Zuby Ann could not brook such open rebellion. 
claimed, in the shrill voice that had been the girl’s terror 
from childhood : 

**Ruth Gurney, when the proper young man asks you, 
you will marry ; and in the meantime, whether or no, you 
shall begin your set out !” 

The girl's light, graceful frame fairly quivered with the 
smothered “J won't!” She tarned and ran quickly from 
the room. 
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She ex- | 


Miss Azuba Ann Thorn put her hands to her ears to save | 


| 


her nerves the shock of the slamming door ; then she solilo- 
quized, with a 
groan : 

*T ought to 
have ‘whipped 
that girl regular 
while was 
young enough. 
If I only had 


some one to go 


she 


to for consola- 
tion some 
friendly hand 
to smooth my 
rumpled feel- 
ings!” with 
touching 
pathos; then 
adding, with a 
sigh of satisfac- 
tion, ‘‘ Well, it 
is almost time 
for Doctor 
Llo 7 d to re- 
turn. Profes- 
sional men 
always have ten- 
der emotions. I 
believe I will 
tell him how 
that girl trou- 
I often 
catch him sym 
pathizing with 
me. He looks 
at me a great 
deal. I suppose 
I seem fresh and 
flowery to him, 
after the artifi- 
cial city women. 
Sometimes I be- 
lieve that he is 
in ——” 
She did not 
finish the sen- 
tence, but 
stepped up to 
the looking-glass, which hung over the sitting-room table, 
and shook out her yellow side-curls with a sudden burst of 
girlishness that contrasted oddly with her thin face. 

Ruth Gurney, as soon as she had quit the dreaded pres- 
ence, passed out through the shaded portico, ran fleetly 
down the narrow front yard path, opened the gate softly, 
and crossed the road. 

Then she stood still, and looked to see if Zuby Ann was 
peeping through any of the blinds; but the picturesque 
little farmhouse, to all outward appearance, was as quiet as 
if no perturbed spirit dwelt within. 


most 


bles me. 


GALLANTRY 


Jr (on sidewalk) 
the bor ‘id 
BILL 





OF THE PERIOD. 
“Hey, Bill, why don’t yer git down and let the lady put her letter in 


“ Didn't I see her a-comin’, and git up here, to be perlite, and put it in for her?” 
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Having convinced herself of this, the young girl com- 
mitted an act which we shrink from recording ; but the 
justice and honor of the historian require that favoritism 
should be cast aside. 

Thus we present her faults, as well as Miss Azuba Ann’s. 

Ruth Gurney did not let down the bars, as propriety would 
require, but laid her brown little hands on the top round, 
and, with one light bound, cleared the fence. She crossed 
the pasture, and, entering a piece of woods on its hither 
side, sought its inmost penetralia, where a fallen tree formed 
a settee half grotesque, half unique in design, and wholly 
m0ss-covered. 
Here the girl 
threw herself 
down, and spent 
her pent-up 
grief and anger 
in a flood of 
tears. 

When she 
had leaped the 
fence, she had 
thought herself 
quite  unob- 
served ; but an 
instant after, a 
little fat, jolly- 
looking urchin 
emerged from 
the barn, and 
started in pur- 
suit, going at 
as rapid a rate 
as his short, fat 
little legs would 
permit. 

On _ reaching 
the fence, he 
displayed some 
of his sister’s 
characteristics ; 
he never 
stopped for the 
bars, only, in- 
stead of leaping 
the top one, he 
threw himself 
on the ground, 
and rolled un- 
der the bottom 
one. 

He reached 
her sanctum 
alnfost as soon 
as herself, and 
throwing his 
chubby arms 
around her 
neck, demanded, with a burst of indignation: ‘‘ Whatever 
has that old Zuby Ann been up to now ?” 

Oh, blessed sympathy! In a moment the girl was pouring 
out all her troubles into loving little ears. 

“T’ll go poke her with a stick !” he suggested, bravely. 

But Ruthie did not hear him ; she was exclaiming, amid 
her tears : 

‘Oh, Archie, it is dreadful to make a whole dozen of those 
ugly red-and-yellow quilts, and to stuff hot feather-beds, and 
oh, oh, oh! the worst of it is to be a horrid, cross, yellow 
old maid like Znbv Ann!” 


Fg ZB 


toer 
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** But, Ruthie, I thought you made them to get married ?” 
he said, not quite comprehending the situation. 

‘* Well, they never do, Archie, never! Just as sure as a 
body makes them, they don’t. Zuby Ann never did, and she 
has had hers full fifteen years. 
ago, when you and I came. I remember, when she was 
showing them to me, how you clapped your wee hands, and 
crowed at the great, ugly leaves in the counterpanes. 


They were old nine years 
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KUTH GURNEY’S SET OUT.—'‘ WHEN THEY REACHED THE FENCE, RUTHIE STOOD WITH 


IMPATIENCE ABOUT HER RED LII’S, WHILST THE 


told me then I'd have to make some, some day. I was only 
ten then, and I dreamt about it every night for a week. Oh, 
I wish mother hadn’t died !”” 

Archie cried out, too, for the mother that he had never 
known. 

‘‘ Dear, dear, this is a dreadful world! I’m nineteen now, 
and if I begin those horrid things I shall have to keep 
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She | 








Ann.” 

Just then a bright thought struck Archie ; he took his 
arms from around her neck, and stood before her in all his 
brave, gallant little manliness. 

‘You sha'n’t neither, Ruthie, you bet ! ll just marry you 

| myself, so 


| putting fresh lavender im them until I'm forty, like Zuby 
| 


The girl blushed crimson. 
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AN EXPRESSION HALF OF AMUSEMENT, HALF OF 


DOCTOR LET DOWN THE BARS, ’—SEE PAGE 223, 


“Oh, Archie, dear, I don't married! T 
wouldn’t for anything in the world ; I only don’t want to be 
an old maid 


want to 


got 
Which remark proved her as reasonable as girls usually 
are, and made Archie look fairly puzzled. 


A little later, Ruth Gurney and Archie started for home. 
This time, when they reached the gate, she let down the 
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bars, and they very properly walked through, Archie loosen- | spirit sat quietly upon the banks of the Hudson, rod in 
ing the earth with his brass-tipped shoes, like a restless , hand, and gazing into its bright waters with as lazy content 


replac d them. 


house, they 


young colt, while she 
When they 
flying around, like a grain of 
fintter of maidenish excitement, because 
whole half-hour behind tim 
Tf it liad Ix 
whole concern would have heen th 
would 


found Azuba Ann 


it popping pan in 


reached the 
corn on 


Doctor Lloyd Was a 


t dinner was getting cold, 


and anxiety have given place to indignation at such 
presumption 

So excited was she, thet she even fo-got to seold Ruth 
and Archie for their lack of pu tuality, and gvgrected them 
with : 

**Have you anything of Doctor 
a-fishing, and I am afraid he has roamed too 


what if he should 


Lloyd? He 


far down the 


seen went 
river and has been sunstruck, or—or—oh ! 
never come back ?” 

“Pooh, Zuby Ann. Doctor Lloyd couldn't get lost. If 
he had been around in Moses’s time, he’d a-shown that old 
chap and the children of Israel the way out of them woods 
in that 

Azuba Ann’s mouth was already pursed into a reproof, but 
he did not give her time. 

** And the idea of his being sunstruck ! Golly ! 
head is as cool as Squire Brown's ice-house !” then adding, as 
if with malicious after-thought, ‘‘ Sides, he ain’t any nephew 
or son of yourn !” 

Azuba Ann’s side-curls stood out as if each one had an 
individual vitality of its own at this terrible insinuation as to 
her age. Words were inadequate to the situation. 

She started for the closet where she kept the birchen rod 
used for ‘‘ regular whippings.” 

When she returned, Archie had disappeared—so had 
Ruth ! 

She stepped into the kitchen just in time to see the little 
fellow make his exit with half a loaf of hot gingerbread that 
Martha, the kind-hearted Irish girl, had given him. 

There was bul one living person of whom Azuba Ann 
Thorn stood in any awe, and this was Martha. The girl, 
with her native shrewdness, held the threat of ‘‘ lavin’” 
the girlish like a veritable 
Damocles. 


over 


spinster’s head, sword of 


n any other than this same Doctor Lloyd, her | 


ment as if in all this wide world there was not such a thi: 
as either side-curls or dinner. 

On at this man made you involuntarily exclaim 
with Izaak Walton, ‘‘God never did make a more calm, 


glance 


innocent recreation than angling.” 
its dreamy, peaceful expressio: . 


quict, 


His face even now, with 
was indicative of a strong character and cool head, and the 
light blue eyes fixed upon the water had a certain searched- 
ness about them that made it very easy to comprehend how 
Miss Azuba Ann had thought he was fond of looking at her 
They were apt to look at whatever came within thx 
range. 

It becomes us to explain why this traveled, cultivated gen- 
tleman had come to a lonely Hudson River farmhouse to 
Until within 


eves 


spend his Summer. The man was thirty-five. 


| the last ten years he had spent a free, roaming life, having 


Why, his | 


So, biting her lips, Azuba Ann went back into the sitting- | 


room, and smoothed her curls before the looking-glass. 
Zuby Ann’s yellow curls were, in a measure, the symbol 
of her tempe1 
consequently the smoothing of one answered for both. 
A few minutes later the dinner-bell rang. She went out 
meekly to the dining-room, and took her place at the table. 
Martha had waited a whole half-hour, and she knew, from 
the quick, energetic strokes of the bell, that she would not 
Her father, or Uncle Daniel, 
as every one called him, was already seated. 
It was a silent 


dare suggest any greater delay. 


meal ; Unele Daniel 


and who asked 


no one spoke, Say " 
who wanted to know where Archie was; 
Ruth why her face was flushed ; and had been crying ; 
mud where was her appetite ? each of which four questions 
was an embarrassment in itself. 

Ruthie was the old gentleman’s pet. 

A few hours later, Azuba Ann, from an upper window, saw 
Ruth Gurney pass out the garden-gate, and cross the pastur 
land toward the woods, her gypsy set quite back on her head, 
and a book under her arm. 

**Oh, my soul, there is that girl reading again! I wish 
her father had left her more money and fewer books. If my 
feelings had not been so flustrated about Doctor Lloyd, she 
would have had a roll of patchwork instead.” 

In the 


; for, if one became rumpled, so did the other ; 


meantime the object of all this perturbation of | 


inherited large possessions ; then, satiated with the follies of 
life, he had settled down to his profession, and spent the 
ensuing years in conscientious, indefatigable labor, until at 
length, physically exhausted, he had sought the quiet and 
rest of a Summer in the country. Azuba Ann had seen his 
advertisement, hence the solution. 

When Archie had made his hasty retreat through tho 
kitchen-door with the gingerbread, he had started out wit): 
an object ; one might see that by the long strides he took, 
which made the short legs look shorter still, and gave tho 
plump little urchin a decidedly roly-poly appearance ; be- 
sides, this same object was rendered palpable by an act 
small in itself, but infinite in its self-denial. He was raven 
ously hungry, as boys usually are a half-hour after dinner- 
time when the dinner has not been forthcoming, yet he put 
half the loaf in his pocket. He went down the river full two 
miles, and then came quite upon this same angler. 

They were good friends, Archie and Doctor Lloyd, and 
Now, 
witha large-mannish air, funny to see, he asked, in fisherman 


once or twice the lad had gone a-fishing with him. 


phraseology : 

“* Well, do they bite finely ?” 

There was a slight curve of amusement under the doctor's 
fine mustache ; but he made report of his efforts with imper- 
turbable gravity ; then Archie went on. 

‘*T came to hunt you up, ’cause Zuby £ 
Golly ! she is flying round like an old hen when a 


nn was efraid you 
got lost. 
eat is after her chickens.” 

The doctor looked amused. Archie began to empty his 
pocket of its contents—the huge hunk of gingerbread, 
together with marbles, a top, and bits of string. He handed 
the cake to the doctor, saying, apologetically : 

*T’'d have wrapped it in a napkin, but I only had time to 
snatch it and run, ‘cause that birch-stick was after me.” 

The doctor, with true refinement, accepted the cake wit): 
a courtly grace, as if it had been served on a silver waiter, 
and ate it with almost boyish relish, then asked, quizzically, 
** What had set the birch-stick in motion ?” 

He knew considerably about that same birch-stick, Arch 
having on several occasions given him his confidence. Ther 
was a comical grimace on the urchin’s face as he replied : 

***Cause I told her you wasn’t any son of hers, that she 
bot I reckon she didn't like that w y 
of puttin’ it, °eause Martha says she’s settin’ her cap for you. 
; does for doctors and ministers.” 


need ier about you. 


She aller 
The doctor forgot one of the chief of the angler’s law, 
ilence, for he threw back his head, and laughed so long and 


so merrily that he frightened away all the fish. Archie 


waited until he had finished, then said : 
“It’s so, anyway, Doctor Lloyd. She's had her quilts 
made since ever so long before I began to live.” 
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That made the doctor langh louder than ever. Archie 
continued : 

‘The other day she told Ruthie she must set her cap for | 
Squire Brown’s son. He’s a big lump of a fellow. Ruthie 
told her right to her face that if she had the stupid lad in 
her cap she’d throw it in the river. Zuby Ann said that 
was just as bad as being a murderer.” 

The doctor listened, He liked to hear the little fellow 
talk, he was so droll and so honest. 

‘Ruthie was awful mad at her this morning, ’cause she 
was determined to make her begin her set out against the 
time she shall get married. Ruthie cried like everything. 
She says she won’t make make those ugly red-and-yellow 
quilts if she dies for it, ’canse she’d have to be putting laven- 
der in them until she’s forty, like Zuby Ann ; and she hates 
lavender, and she hates old maids, and she hates married 
folks, and I do believe she hates most everybody but me.” 

The urchin’s voice was full of a certain pride at this last 
fact. He was thoughtful a moment, then said, in a puzzled 
way : 

‘**T really do think she doesn’t even like you, for when I 
talk about you she looks bored.” 

The doctor actually started. This was finding himself | 
presented in a new light. For the last fifteen years he had 
been courted and sought, yet here was a little country 
urchin frankly telling him that the bare mention of his 
name bored his sister. 

He was interested. He had never met the girl excepting 
at her meals. She seemed by nature exclusive. He had 
noticed her only casually. He had been under the same | 
roof with her about six weeks, yet all he knew of her was, 
that she was a pretty brunette, a trifle too dark, probably 
tanned ; that she had a graceful figure, and was neatness 
itself ; that her black eyes could flash fire, and her red lips 
were full of proud curves; that she didn’t eat much, was 
Uncle Nathan's pet, Archie’s idol, and Miss Azuba Ann's 
trial. That she had an individual life‘of her own he took 
for granted, and left her in possession of it ; reveling in the | 
freedom of not being entertained or entertaining. This 
afternoon’s conversation had presented the situation in an 
unlooked-for manner. Miss Azuba Ann was setting her cap 
for him—it fairly made him laugh—and Ruthie Gurney 
considered him a bore. | 

Doctor Lloyd, the most eligible gentleman of ‘‘ our set,” 

| 


was rapidly marking himself down below par. 

For a moment he was thoughtful, then, with an odd smile 
under his fine mustache that was in itself suspicious, pro- 
posed going home. 

Archie said he knew of a shady way, and acted as guide, 
with a merry twinkle in his eyes, that showed he too was 
laying plans as well as Doctor Lloyd. 

He made a direct line for the woods in whose inmost 
recesses was Ruthie’s sanctum. ; 

The girl sat gazing straight before her. Her face was un- 
happy, dissatisfied, and full of infinite longings, perhaps 
suggested by the volume, which, all unheeded, had fallen 
from her listless hands, and lay on the ground at her feet. | 

Presently she started; any other sound than the light 
leap of a squirrel, or the twitter of a bird, was utterly foreign 
to the quiet stretch of woodland; now she distinctly heard | 
voices, and the breaking away of the underbrush, and then 
through an opening in the foliage caught a glimpse of Doc- 
tor Lloyd’s panama. 

She rose abruptly, and started for home. 
quick flutter of her muslin dress. 

‘‘ There ! she’s heard us, and gone. 
her, sure.” 

Doctor Lloyd looked amused. Boy-like, the litile fellow | 
had revealed his plot as soon as it had failed, 


Archie saw the 


[ thought we'd catch 
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The next moment they came quite up to this moss-covered 


log. The spot was picturesque. Doctor Lloyd examined it 
admiringly. An artistic hand had trained vines around 


many of the surrounding trees, and a narrow stream of 
water ran clear, and cool, and rippling 
unique settee. 

** Ruthie most lives here,” 


, a few feet from this 


said Archie. 

The doctor suddenly made up his mind that if there was 
any time in which her ladyship did not oceupy it, éhat time 
should be his. Perhaps the resolve arose from the fact that 
we always like best what another has appropriated. 

“It’s too bad we didn’t whisper, and come on our toes !” 
said the little fellow, his voice full of disappointment. 

“Why ?” asked the doctor, his mustache moving a trifle 
suspiciously at the odd picture here presented. 

Archie never detected the half-smile, so he explained, in 


| good faith : 


‘*’*Cause then we might have come on her sudden as 
thunder, and she couldn’t have got away. If we'd caught 
her fair and square, she’d had to have staid, and then she’d 
been sure to have liked you.” 

Not even the frank compliment at the latter part of the 
remark did away with the feeling of pique which the doctor 
experienced from the first part ; and yet, he sneered at him 
self with a sort of derision to think that he, a man full 
thirty-five, should give so trifling a matter as the avoidance 
of a young girl a single thought. 

‘There, she was in such a hurry, she’s even dropped her 
book. I'll serve her right and hide it,” said Archie, picking 
it up ; but Doctor Lloyd suddenly took it from his hands. 

It was a volume of Emerson’s ‘‘ Essays.” He glanced it 
over with sudden interest and surprise. It was odd reading 
for a country girl. She had marked many passages with a 
quick, characteristic pencil-dash, and the volume showed 
He said aloud, in Goethe's 
words : 

‘*When we know how to appreciate a merit, wo have a 
germ of it within ourselves.” 

‘Me and Ruthie has got lots of books; they wero our 
father’s,” said Archie, solemnly. 

Doctor Lloyd was decidedly interested. 

‘*Where do you keep them ?” he asked. 

‘Tn the little room off the parlor. Zuby Ann says book 
cases look like coffins, so shut ours up in there.” 

Doctor Lloyd proposed instantly going home. He put 
the book quietly in his pocket. Archie nodded in a signifi 
cant manner to himself, as much as to say, ‘“‘ He’s got a 
mighty cool head—that’s the way he means to do it.” 

When they reached home, Zuby Ann was on the portico, 
watching for them. There was an odd play to Doctor 
Lloyd's lips, and Archie said to himself, with a little 


| chuckle : 


**T reckon he’s like the rest of the ministérs and doctors. 
Zuby Ann’s cap ain’t big enough to catch him, by a sight. 


| Golly! if Doctor Lloyd would just out with the truth, I 


bet he’d say she was pesky ts adding, to himself, as he looked 
at the courtly gentleman beside him, ‘‘ only I don’t 
he'd exactly put it that way.” 

Zuby Ann’s side-curls fluttered most bewitchingly : 
Doctor Lloyd went up the steps. 
ishly : 

‘Why, doctor, I was just about to start out and hunt you 


reckon 


She burst out, quite girl 


| myself !” 


That evening Doctor Lloyd did what he had never done 
before—he went into the parlor and took a chair. Zuby 
Ann followed, with a perfect thrill of delight, saying to 
herself ; ‘‘ It’s coming around—I feel it in my bones !” 

There was a light in the little room adjoining, and the door 
stood ajar. 
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Doctor Lloyd had no notion of spending the evening in a y 
téte-a-téte with the susceptible spinster, and, besides, he had 
made up his mind to take this young girl, in her own quar- 
ters, quite unawares, or, as Archie had put it, ‘‘come down 
on her sudden as thunder,” so he condescended to a bit of 
strategy, and asked Miss Azuba Ann if they had any books. 
‘She delightedly informed him they had, and invited him into 
the little library. So the victory was achieved, for the young 
girl was there. 

In that evening the doctor was interested, entertained, and 
utterly surprised. 


*% * x . * 


Doctor Lloyd had been in the habit of going off every 
morning before breakfast, for a ride. The next morning he | 
got up earlier than usual, but did not go near the barn; | 
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He drew the volume from his pocket, as if to learn more 
of her from it, saying to himself, as if the simple act needed 
justification, that ‘he had been studying people all his life— 
why not study her ?” 

He had read, perhaps an hour, when a slight sound caused 


| him to look up, and he saw Ruth Gurney’s retreating figure. 


He called after her : 
** Ruth !” 


Simply her name, with no prefix. It was so naturally 


| done that she came back instantly, and met him quite on his 


own ground, saying, frankly, with neither surprise nor em- 
barrassment at his unexpected presence : 

**T dropped a book here last night, and came to hunt for 
it ;’ adding, ‘‘T see you have found it.” 

He invited her to a seat upon her own settee. She took it, 





FAITHFULNESS AND SAGACITY OF A DOG.—‘ ABOUT A MILE FROM HOME I FOUND MY HUSBAND LYING ON THE GROUND, INSENSIBLE.”’ 
SEE PAGE 231, 


instead, he took his way across the pasture, and sought the 
rustic settee in the heart of the woods ; saying to himself, 
with a slight sneer and shrug of the shoulders, that he was | 
impelled by some latent spirit of his boyhood. 

Having reached the spot, he threw himself down, with a 
thrill of exultation that the place, for the present, at least, 
was his. 

It was but five o'clock, and they never breakfasted until 
seven ; ‘‘ of course her ladyship would not disturb him before 
breakfast.” Yet, while he sat there in undisputed possession, 
an odd thought came, followed close by a sneer at his foolish- 
ness, that he would like to see that girl in the freedom of this 
her sanctum. She had interested him intensely the night 
before. Even this morning, in his cool, unbiased mood, he 
was forced to admit it. . 








with a sudden little laugh at his presumption ; and when he 


| asked her why she laughed, told him as honestly as Archie 


would have done. She was a new phase of womankind to 
him—a sort of perpetual surprise. 

He had gained from the evening before that her mind was 
well stored, though the knowledge garnered was in a crude, 
unsettled state. She longed and dreamed, yet scarcely be- 
lieved, since she had had no experience in life, and had been 
utterly destitute of companionship in her reading. Books 
to her had been what stories of the beauties of nature are to 
the man who is born blind. 

It was wonderful how rapidly that hour passed. They 
would never have known that it was gone, had not Archie 
come through the woods calling, ‘‘ Ruthie! Ruthic !” at the 
top of his vigorous lungs. 
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The girl arose immediately, and led the way home. 
tor Lloyd followed. They had gone but a few paces when 
they met Archie. It was both pretty and funny to see the 
young girl and little boy bid each other good-morning. In 
their hearty hug and kiss they quite ignored Doctor Lloyd's 
elegant presence. Then the urchin, looking at him with a 
comical grimace, asked : 

“How did you know Ruthie came here every morning ?” 

The doctor looked amused, and thanked him for the infor- 
mation, saying he had not known it before. 

Archie shrugged his shoulders, and went on—he seemed 
inclined to volunteer the news that morning : 

“‘Zuby Ann’s got on a spandy new gown, and pink ribbons 
in her hair.” 

The doctor laughed. Ruthie walked very fast, and iooked 
very grave. They had much ado to keep up with her. 

‘* Martha says she’s coming to a climax.” 

Ruthie turned around and shook her head at thi 
fellow. 


Doc- 


» little 


““We’ve got pancakes for breakfast,” he said, suddenly 
changing the subject. 

Doctor Lloyd had been watching the young girl’s face. 

“So if you had Squire Brown’s son in your cap, you'd 
throw cap and all in the river,” he said, coolly. 

It was pretty to see her as she flashed a quick, suspicious 
look at Archie, her dark cheeks growing suddenly bright. 
That urchin was whistling in an indifferent manner, with well- 
assumed unconsciousness of them both. The doctor laughed. 

Ruthie increased her rapid pace. 


They soon quit the woods and cross rsture. When 
they reached the fence, Ruthie stood with an expression half 
of amusement, half of impatience aucut her red lips, whilst 
the doctor let down the bars, wondering whet he would think 


if he knew that she usually cleared the fence at a bound. 
Archie, too, was waiting, with as dignified an air as if h 
had never even seen such a thing done as rolling unce 
the bars were being replaced, the urchin said, coolly : 
** Ruthie, I had an awful queer dream last night. I dream, 
f saw you and Doctor Lloyd coming through this very fence. 
Doctor Lloyd had a red-and-yellow quilt around him, just 


1 ’ . | 
like one of Zuby Ann’s, and you had a bunch of lavender in 


your hand.” 

The girl started in desperation for the house, but Doctor 
Lloyd, with unbroken gravity, laid his hand upon her shoul- 
ler, and bade her wait. It was odd to see her obey ; it set 
Archie to whistling again. 

A few minutes later, when they sat down to breakfast, 
Ruthie discovered on a chair by the window a roll of patch- 
work. Her dark eyes flashed angrily. 

The doctor had seen it at the same moment, with an odd 
smile about his lips, speculating upon the probabilities as to 
which would conquer in this woman’s warfare. 

In the month that followed, it was odd to see how this 
man, who until now had proved utterly invincible to the 
darts of Cupid, found himself undeniably and desperately in 
love with this girl. She interested, fascinated, and satisfied 
every demand of his nature. 

At first he had sneered at himself, and refused to believe 
that he was conquered ; but it was of no avail, and so he 
determined, since he had been won, to win in his turn. After 
that he filled every moment of this girl’s life. 

If she went to walk, he was sure to find her; and if she 
staid in the house, he staid too. Zuby Ann, with curious, 
blind egotism, appropriated all this attention. If he spent 
his morning on the portico, it was to be near her; and if she 
discovered him coming home from a walk with Ruthie and 
Archie—for the little fellow was always along—she flattered 
herself that ‘‘he was trying to win her affections by taking 
the care of them two off her mind.” 


ne 
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Every day since the roll of patchwork had made its ap- 
pearance the two women had had quick words over it. Zuby 
Ann had said very aggravating things in the sweetest tones 
imaginable, and Ruthie, with her frank nature, scorning 
deceit, had not sought to hide her anger, even in Doctor 
Lloyd’s presence ; then, when alone, she had cried over it, 
little dreaming that he found her honesty her greatest 
charm. 

So the month had passed. 

It was an afternoon, and Ruthie, longing to be alone, had 
sought her sanctum. In this month this girl had been 
bewildered and puzzled. Now she sat, her head resting on 
her hands, utterly startled with the knowledge that burst 
suddenly upon her—she loved! It brought no joy, but 
rather pain, for in a few weeks she would never see him 
again. 

So absorbed was she, she did not hear Doctor Lloyd’s foot- 
step, nor was conscious of his presence, until he sat down 
beside her. She started as he drew the contested roll of 
patchwork from his pocket. 

** What did you bring those here for ?” she demanded. 

He was spreading out the bits of calico on his knee, and 
there were teasing lights in his blue eyes. He answered her 
with a question : 

‘*Do you remember Archie’s dream ?” 

She looked quickly away. 

“Do you believe in dreams ?” 

She neither looked at him nor answered. 
grew grave. 

** Ruthie, let me interpret the dream: I love you. You 
had lavender in your hand, and Shakespeare has said, ‘Own- 
ing her love, she sent him lavender.’ ” 

An hour later, when Archie found them, the doctor was 
‘alking very earnestly, and Ruthie was listening, with a glad, 

‘cht blush on her cheeks, The roll of calico, quite 

ded, had fallen into the brook. The urchin waded in 
r it, and presented it drolly. The doctor laughed. 
‘Never mind, Archie, Ruthie can dispense with a set-out. 
Why. do you know, I am going to take you both home with 
me in October ?” 

Words fail in the portrayal of Zuby Ann’s disappointment. 
Suffice it to say, she survived ; for the next Summer, when 
Doctor Lloyd brought his wife and Archie home for a visit, 
they found her side-curls still in a flutter, and Martha 


Suddenly he 


| informed Mrs. Lloyd, privately, that ‘ bedad, she’d been 
| setting her cap afresh for the new minister down in the 


| One of these is called the Garden ; 


village ;’ 


hopes.” 


’ adding, ‘‘shure the crathur always lived in blissid 


CAVE IN ROCHEFORT, BELGIUM. 


Nor far from Namur, in Belgium, is the very curious 
cave of Rochefort, which well repays the tourist for a visit. 

It has three openings—one, a natural one, toward Beaure- 
gard, and two others, where Art seems to have aided Nature. 
but, if it attracts you by 


| its title, it leads you soon to an almost unfathomable abyss, 


| move among them. 


the Hillenthal, or Mouth of Hell. 

On one side is one of those cave formations that seems 
the statue of a giant, and on the other, a beautiful cascade 
seems bursting from the rocky wall. Steps then lead down 
to the Areade, below which is a subterranean lake, in which 
an English traveler resolved to try his luck as an angler, 
and soon drew up a fine pond-trout. A path around this 
leads to the Sabbat Saal, a beautiful hall, three hundred and 
fifty yards long by one hundred and fifty wide, filled with 
the most curious and beautiful stalactites and stalagmites, 
which flash in the torchlight like crystal, as the travelers 
Returning hence, you come upon tlic 
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fire lighted by the lake, and watch the smoke, seeking, like 
yourselves, the outlet, and, by its tall column, giving you 
an idea how low below earth’s surface you have got. 


FAITHFULNESS AND SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


Nove of my Australian pets, of which I had quite a mena- 


| took four of the men 


gerie, was more highly prized than Lion, a Scotch shep- | 


herd’s dog, or collie. 


He was given me when quite young, and my husband had | 


taken no little pains to train him in all useful canine lore, as 
well as to perform many amusing tricks. He invariably 
attended us wherever Mr. Shepard and I went together, even 
to the kirk, though at first the vergers demurred at letting 
him into the sacred building. His good behavior, however, 
soon won for him the respect of all. Indeed, I often won- 
dered, as I observed his serious demeanor as he quictly 
sat during the whole service, and contrasted it with the 
sleepiness of some of the audience and the inattention 


of others, if he was not ‘‘ as good a Christian dog as uny of 


’ 


them.’ 

When we went to sojourn on the gold fields, Lion was 
greatly depended on as a watch and guard for me when my 
husband was away. It was a quite a trial to the poor fellow 
to remain at home when his master, of whom he was very 
fond, went off on his prospecting tramps ; and sometimes he 
would steal off and follow before he could be forbidden. 

It was one of my pleasures, when my work was finished, 
to call Lion, and with his aid seek my husband out in the 
bush, and accompany him home. 

One day, shortly after Mr. Shepard had left home with a 
gang of wood-cutters, I missed my dog. ‘* Ho, ho !” thought 
I, ‘‘no pleasant ramble in the woods for me to-day.” A little 
later, as I sat within the tent sewing, I heard a rustling 
through the shrub, and looking out, saw Lion coursing 
‘like mad” down the hill in front of the house, his coat 
covered with foam and his tongue hanging out. Into the 
room he bounded, and running up to me, with short, pant- 
ing barks, endeavored to mitke me understand. 
him on his head, and said : ‘‘ What is it, Lion ?” 

He looked wistfully at me for an instant, and as I made 
no motion to stir from my seat, raised his head, and gave a 
low, painful whine, as a dog will when he is hurt, then ran 
out of the tent and toward the hill and back to the doorway, 


where, pausing, he broke out into the most dismal howl. 
Then, coming up to me, he pulled my skirt, and then, 


giving me that strange, unutterable look that dumb crea- 
tures only can give, he ran into my bedroom and came out 
bringing my gauntlets and sun-hat, which were on a chair, 
and laid them at my feet. The whole performance did not 
take two minutes. ‘ Does master want me, Lion ?” T asked. 
The short, sharp, glad cries he gave, the frantic wagging of 
his bushy tail, told he understood me, and was glad that I 
had understood him. 

Grasping the little satchel I always kept ready for emer- 
gencies, containing arnica, camphor, lint, bandages, and a 


pointed out by my husband, and soon heard the cheerful 
sound of the woodmen’s axes ringing through the forest, 
and coming to the place where they were felling timber, 
back with me. Contriving a rude 
litter of wattled branches, we took my husband home, smit- 
ten down by that fearful scourge, the colonial fever. 


“THE MARSEILLAISE,” AND ITS AUTHOR, 


Tre national song of France, which is, perhaps, more 
vitally connected with the hearts of her people than that of 
any other nation, grew out of the stormy scenes of the 
Revolution. Its inspiration was drawn from those thrilling 
events which for several years convulsed France, and made 
all Europe tremble. It was composed in the Winter of 1792, 
by a young soldier named Rouget de Lisl 
stationed at the garrison of Strasbourg. 


, Who was then 
Chis young man 
was born and reared in Sans le Saunier, the capital of Jura, 
a mountainous province in the east of France. He was by 
nature both poet and musician, and the wild surroundings 


| of his childhood had lent their powerful aid to his imagi- 


I patted 


nation. 

When at Strasbourg, his popular talents made him the 
delight of the garrison, and many an otherwise slow and 
weary hour did he beguile with his attractive improvisations. 
He became intimately acquainted with a certain family in 
the city, and spent much time at the house. This family, 
although poor, were patriotic, and admired the martial 
talents of De Lisle. 
encouraged the Songs of the young dreamer. 

One day he was seated at the dinner-table of his friends, 
when the fare was humble and scant. 


They were lovers of musie also, and 


The Revolution was 
already taking the bread from the people ; and here, as else- 
where, there was a scarcity of food. But there was one 
bottle of wine left in the cellar, which the host ordered to 
be brought, that he and De Lisle might drink to the liberty 
of France. 

Late at night, the soldier, taking his musical instrument 
with him, retired to his room. There, heated by the wine, 
and inspired by the stirring events of the Revolution, he 


| composed the hymn which has ever since been the key-song 


of France. 


experience of the last night. 


| ished friends. 


flask of brandy, I took a canteen of fresh water, and followed | 


my faithful friend. Hurry as I might, I could not keep 
pace with his desire. Constantly he would rush forward, and 
then coming back, would pull at my gown as if to hurry me. 

At length, about a mile and a half from home, I found my 
husband fallen on the ground insensible. Using the restora- 
tives I had brought, I soon had the delight of seeing him 
return to consciousness, and found that, feeling very ill, he 
had left his men, intending to return home, but weakness 
overpowering him, he had fallen by the way. 
instinct (is it only instinct?) led him tome. Leaving the 
faithful fellow to watch by his master, I followed the course 


Lion’s 


| was De Lisle’s midnight dream. 


inspiration, composed, now the air, and then the words, 
passing from one to the other unconsciously, and combining 
the two so inseparably in his mind that he never knew 
which he created first. Sleep overcame him at last, and his 
head fell upon the instrument.” In the morning, when he 
awoke from his slumbers, he only dimly remembered the 
Recalling his production with 
difficulty, he transferred it from his brain to paper, and 
then rendered it with voice and harpsichord to his aston- 
It was the voice of France, and in a short 
time the stirring song was upon every lip. 

It was first sung, however, by the Marseillaise, a band of 
savage men, sent by Barbaroux to aid the Revolution at the 
capital. This body, as it advanced toward Paris, spreading 
consternation and terror everywhere, was heard to sing the 
martial and inspiring notes of a new and strange song. It 
The men who first pro- 
claimed it to the nation, amid the tears and blood they 
caused to flow, gave to it the name by which it has since 
been universally known. Afterward, when its composer, 
who, althongh a Republican, was proscribed as a Royalist, 
was making his escape from the terrors of his country, he 
heard the echo of his own song among the hills of the Alps. 
Asking the guide what the hymn was called, he was told that 
it was ‘‘ The Marseillaise.” 
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The hymn was soon sung all over France, and became the 
inspiration of great and terrible deeds. It was destined to 
be the death-song of thousands of Frenchmen—Republi- 
cans, like the 


tepublican author—whose heads fell under the | 
ax of the guillotine. It was only a chance which saved De 
Lisle himself from being borne to the scaffold to the 
resounding strains of his own wonderful composition. 
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peated crops of tobacco, under a ruinous system of culture, 
which provided no means of recuperation, and no longer 
proved remunerative to the farmer. Scanty crops, untilled 
acres, mortgaged homesteads, were to be seen on every hand, 
while the embarrassed planters in vain endeavored to prop 
their falling fortunes by the constant sale of slaves. Then 


| came the war, with its terrible devastation, and completed 
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THE MARSEILLAISE, AND ITS 


SOUTHERN SCENES, 
Aw Otp Virersia Farmer Comina From tae Mr. 
Ovr picture illustrates a phase of life in the ‘‘Old Domin- 
ion,” as it existed in many parts of the State previous to the 
late war. Nowhere had agriculture declined so rapidly as in 
Virginia. Her once rich soil Lad become exhausted by re- 





| indomitable energy, 


AUTHOR.— SEE PAGE 231 


the ruin previously begun. When peace came at last, the 
wasted fields and shattered dwellings, the towns half de- 
stroyed by the grim necessities of war, impressed the 
beholder with the belief that a generation at least must pass 
away before Virginia could regain her former prosperity. 
But the progress of restoration has been rapid. With 
the Virginians summoned the great 
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magician, Worx, to repair the wastes of war. 
counsels have prevailed with her legislators, indefatigable 


industry has characterized the people ; a tide of emigration 


POPULAR 


Wise | 


has poured into her fertile valleys, and, by developing her | 


great natural advantages, increased the wealth of Virginia, 
until the State is now among the most prosperous in the 
Union. 

The scene depicted by our artist, so characteristic of the 
make-shift husbandry of ante bellum times, is now a thing of 
the past; for Virginia farming now-a-days is carried on 
‘‘with all the modern improvements,” and produces corre- 
sponding results. 


ONE-SIDED DEVELOPMENT, 
Tue habit of using the right hand in preference to the 
left 
remotest antiquity appears to be a universal fact, and this is 


among those peoples whose monuments date from the 


veccounted for by the anatomical mechanism of the human 
b uly. It that the and 
limbs, exceed in size those of the left side, involving, of 


is known right lung, liver-lobe, 
course, a greater amount of tissue structure and a larger 
A 
person walking in a dense fog figures with his feet the seg- 
ment of a circle, and, if he is right-handed, he takes a direc- 


tion to the left, because the right leg naturally takes a 


supply of nerves and blood-vessels for their nutrition. 


longer stride. 

The left side of the brain is larger than the right; and as 
it appears that the power of verbal articulation in the right- 
handed is confined to a certain convolution on the left side, 
the conclusion is arrived at that, in speaking and thinking, 
the left side of the brain is used, this being the result of 
dextral education. The opinion has also been expressed by 
some medical writers that amnesia and aphasia in right- 
handed indicate disease of the left brain, and that 
hammer palsy and writer’s cramp show the results of excess- 
ive working of the left brain 


men 


ENGLISH LAVENDER FIELDS. 

THe rose gardens of France have long been justly 
celebrated. Acres and acres of roses bloom in them for 
the perfumer. Heliotrope, mignonette, and other floral 
plants are also found in dense masses side by side with 
The air is heavy with almost sickening fragrance, 
and for miles around the breezes bear the sweet tidings that 
they ‘‘ have flown o’er the gardens of Gul in their bloom.” 
But who has heard of an English lavender field ? Few, cer- 
tainly, in this country. Within thirty miles of London, 
these lavender fields have become an extensive and recog- 
nized industry. There is annually produced in England 
alone sufficient oil from the plant to manufacture 30,000 
gallons of spirits of lavender, besides a large quantity, the 
total of which is unknown, to be used in the production of 
other perfumes with more pretentious names. This plant is 
at the best when between three and seven years of age. The 
harvest time is the first week in August. The flowers are 
then cut and taken to the distillery, followed by an innum- 
erable number of bees, which insects are especially fond of 
them. Here the essential oil is pressed out and is ready to 
be mixed with the proper ingredients to make lavender 
water. 


roses, 


Tue talent of turning men into ridicule, and exposing to 
laughter those one converses with, is the gratification of 
little minds and ungenerous tempers. 
this of mind cuts himself off 


A young man with 
from all 


cast manner of 


improvement, 
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THE LADIES OF ANCIENT ROME, 


AS FIGURED UPON CONTEMPORARY COINS. 


By RopertT Morr 





Tue ‘‘ moneyers”’ of the Roman mints paid marked defer- 
ence to the female attributions intrusted to their skill. They 
often exhibit rude and unsightly workmanship upon the 
coins of princes, the attributions of mythology, the portraits, 
the lettering, and, most noteworthy, the irregular shapes and 
unequal dimensions of the flan upon which their work was 
impressed prove either gross carelessness and undue haste, 
or the poverty of their resources. That much of the Impe- 
rial money was made upon military campaigns, we know. 
The moneyer and his machinery often accompanied the 
emperor upon his excursions through the extended lines of 
his realm, even as they did the English king in his little 
marches in later times. 

But when the moneyer was commanded to incase a woman 
upon the Imperial coinage, his highest skill and best re- 
sources were put into requisition. The favorite artist 
engraved, the most skillful artificer shaped the planchet or 
flan, the sturdiest Nubian struck with heaviest hammer the 
piece that commemorated the mother, sister, wife or daugh- 
ter of an emperor. 

Clear down to the last of the Constantines, a.p., 363, the 
female faces upon coins are usually superior in execution to 
those of the other sex, and ‘‘ place aux dames” was the motto 
in the best mints of the period. Some of the work seen in 
medallion cabinets upon coins of this class is exquisite. The 
portraits, especially, are fine, and undoubtedly genuine, 
while the headdress, and the drapery of the bust, are worthy 
the study of modern hairdressers and milliners. The inge- 
nuity of the devices by which the peculiar characteristics of 
each lady are set off could not be paralleled to-day in the 
best-furnished mints in the world. 

In examining these coins, as we will now proceed to do, 
our only regret is, that only the head and shoulders of the 
lady are displayed on coins; that the figure, with its cos- 
tume, which would add such attractions to our subject, is 
not given. 

We will at first present some of the coins of Plotina, 
wife of the Emperor Trajan, who reigned from a.p. 98 to 
117. Of her parentage and country we know nothing ; her 
death occurred a.p. 129, twelve years after that of her hus- 
band. She was a lady of such eminent fame, that Pliny, in 
his panegyric, styles her a ‘‘most holy woman” (sanctis- 
True, this may mean no more than ‘ most 

serene,” ‘‘most Christian,” applied to 
But something is said in praise of Plotina 


sima fremina). 
gracious,” ‘‘ most 
modern queens. 
which cannot be mere court phrase. 

Upon her coronation, as she ascended from the stairway 
to the palace, she turned to the people and declared publicly. 
‘© Of such condition as I «ner this place, in the same condi- 
tion I wish that I may pus: owt;” and there is reason to 
believe that in all womanly graces she retained her first 
character, unaffected by the vices and ambitions of th 
court. 

The purpose of this article being only to give pleasure 
to lady readers, not to inculcate numismatic science or 














Yiim 


advance moral reflections, we will show the esteem in which 
the sex was held in the long ago of the world’s rulers, by 
presenting the coins that contain their (abbreviated) history, 
and the first face offered is that ‘‘ most sacred woman,” the 
Empress Plotina, whose husband, Trajan, has come down to 
us so great as ruler, soldier, and gentleman, that the title of 
Optimus (‘*most excellent,” ‘‘ best”), conferred upon him 
by the Senate, was fully confirmed by the voice of succeed- 
ing times; so that for two centuries succeeding his reign, 


when pouring forth prayers for the happiness of a new | 


emperor, they wished that ‘‘he might surpass Augustus in 
prosperity, and Trajan in goodness of character !” 

The coin whose two faces look out upon us in the reading 
is of bronze. The money of Plotinus in silver is rare ; in 
gold, not so much so; in bronze (copper), not uncommon. 
The size of the engraving corresponds nearly with the 
original ; but the engraver has taken liberties in inserting 
punctuation points, not found upon ancient coins. The face 
looking to the right is the best type of a Roman matron, 
dignified, benignant, modest, rese:ved. This lady was emi- 
nent in her day for modesty, which the Romans deified 
under name of Pudicitia. 

The headdress, that part to which the sex in those early 
times gave extraordinary attention, will strike the reader's 
eye, especially if it be the eye of a lady competent to read 
it. Plotina wears a frontal coronet, the hair dressed in 
plaits, and hung in a long, plaited loop behind ; her shoul- 
ders slightly draped. 


take an analysis of these toilet graces. But the modest 


disposition of the dress, and the graceful bend of the neck, | 


not to speak of the undisguised beauty of the thyroid carti- 
lage, pomum Adami, are within the range of the dullest 
apprehension ! 

Can you read the inscription? ‘Tis easy enough, upon 
slight explanation : ‘‘ Prorrna Ava. Ivp, Trasant.” Supply 
the apocopated syllables, and it reads, ‘‘ PLhormsa Avausta 
ImperaToRis T'rasant ’—‘‘ Plotina, the Augusta of the 
Emperor Trajanus.” But the word Aveusta is better 
read ‘‘ Empress,” and we will anglicize Trasanus into 
“Trajan.” So much, then, for the front of our copper 
coin, or what coin-students style the obverse. 

The rear side (or reverse) exhibits a Roman altar, and 
below it the words ‘‘ Ara Punic,” that is, ‘‘Ara Pupt- 


cittz ”—‘‘ the Altar (dedicated) to Chastity (or Modesty).” | 


This noblest attribute of woman was so far revered by 
Romans that, as remarked before, they deified the thought 
and worshiped the goddess Pudicitia. 

The altar, seen in our coin, is the one erected by Virginia, 
wife of a distinguished plebeian, who, being refused admis- 
sion into one of the aristocratic temples to this goddess, 
built one under the name of Pucdicitia Plebeia. The altar 
stood in Vicus Longus (the ‘‘ Long Street”) of Rome, and 


no person save a matron of unquestioned chastity, being | 


the wife of one husband, was allowed to make sacrifices 
thereon. It denotes here the approved modesty of Plotina. 
The writing around the altar (epigraph) is ‘‘Cas, Ava. 
Grraa. Dac. Cos. VI. P. P.,” or ‘‘Cmsar Avaustus Gesr- 
MANIUS Dacicus, Consut 6, Pater Patrux.” 
tation is obvious. 

Too much cannot be said of this excellent lady, Plotina, 
who, in an eminent station, set this example to the haughty 
and licentious dames around her. Disapproving the heavy 
exactions of the tax-gatherer, she styled the public treasury 
‘*the spleen,” because, as that increased and became full, all 
the remaining members of the body went to ruin. An old 
numismatist thus speaks of her : 

‘* This one lady, out of all rulers, bore herself so holily and 
modestly in the highest power, that no one could justly make 
complaint against her.” 


The interpre- 
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Far be it from the writer to under- 


| The people of Perinthus, a city of Thrace, recognizing her 
| rare merits, struck the bronze coin, of which we next give 


| 
the two faces : 





° 
The inscription is in Greek characters, of which the —-er- 
pretation on the obverse is, ‘‘Of the Perinthians, Plotina, 
the Empress”; the reverse, ‘* Trajan Cassar,” etc. The head- 
dress upon this coin gives a delightful variation from the 
last, reflecting the greatest credit wpon the hairdressers of 
the period. The neck is undraped. The portrait of the 
husband is fearfully like the physiognomy of an American 
gentleman, still passing through the earthly vale, whose 
name was much in people’s mouths a few years since. We 
add, that the Emperor Trajan resembled Julius Cesar, dead 
150 years before, and that the artist has adorned his brow 
with laurel-leaves, in the same style worn by that hero ‘of 
the sword and pen.” 





Here is another style, in which the hffirdresser has almost 
eclipsed his rivals. This bronze coin was struck by the 
people of Byzantium, the city long afterward styled Con- 
stantinople. The epigraph is in Greek letters, ‘‘ Plotina, the 
Empress.”” The reader will analyze the headgear for herself. 
Upon the reverse of this coin we read, ‘‘Of the Byzantines, 
to Trajan”; and the people of this old Bethsaida, or ‘‘ City of 
I'shes,” offered their admirable lady specimens of the same. 

Roman writers, who leave so little unsaid, tell us the names 
| of the fishes here depicted, viz., pelamis, a sort of tunny, 

very much desiderated by Roman gourmands ; and this sug- 
| gests that the Byzantines had ‘in eye to the main chance 
| when they put representations of their ‘‘stock in trade” 
upon such millions of brass money and sent it coursing 
through the world. Strabo, the historian, who wrote about 
B. c. 25, describes the sinuosity of the harbor of Byzantium, 
in which this tunny-fish entering, is easily ciught, even by 
hand. The Byzantines, it is said, attempted to render them- 
selves pleasing to the best emperor by complimenting the 
best empress. 


| 


} 





This coin, giving the headdress much like the first, is 
‘ either the work of a poor artist, or our copyist has deceived 














VARIOUS STYLES OF 


WEARING THE HAIR AMONG THE LADIES Ot 
ANCIENT ROME. 

us. While the features of Plotina are the same, the face 
looks old, and, to use a plain word, flabby. It is rare that the 
artists of the Roman mints give us so poor a portrait. The 
epigraph is, in Greek, ‘‘ Plotina, the Empress.” It was 
struck by the people of Amastris, a town on the coast of 
Paphlagonia. 

Like the Byzantines, and indeed peoples of all parent 
cities, the Paphlagonians strove to win favor with Trajan by 
compliments to his excellent wife. The figure on the 
reverse is well-conceived. Observe the graceful attitude of 
the woman turned to the left. The crown of laurel in her 
right hand, the headless spear in her left ; the pictorial fall 
of her drapery —can anything be finer ? 


that region, then so full of rich and famous cities. 

. Not to weary the reader, we throw together the descrip- 
tions of two more coins of Plotina, struck in the great mint 
at Rome. One shows on the reverse a seated figure of 
Vesta ; in her right hand an image of Pallas (Palladium), in 
her left a spear, held transversely across her feet. The 
figure of Vesta indicates Chastity (Pudicitia). For the 
vestal virgins were selected at a most tender age, that there 
might be a certainty that they were altogether pure. ‘‘ There- 
fore, the pure and incorruptible element of fire was intrusted 
to their inviolate and unpolluted bodies.” She holds the 
palladium, because that was the object of peculiar vigilance 


in the temple of the vestals, and she is vailed because | 


engaged in the performance of sacred rites. 

The last coin of Plotina to be cited here is of the class 
styled Consecration coins, It excites more interest than the 
others because struck after her death. It implies ‘‘ yearhings 
for the departed and memorial honors.” No method so 
practical to perpetuate these as to engraft them upon the 





GREEK LADIES AT THEIR TOJLET. 


| money of the realm, and thus 


The epigraph | 
claims for Amastris the title of ‘‘ Metropolis,” or chief city of 


= 
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| place them, through exchange for 
merchandise, payment of troops, 
dedication of legionary camps, 
preparing the dead for their 
journey over the Styx, dispensa- 
tion of money to ruined provin- 

| ces, and other processes that 
demanded countless millions of 
coins throughout the empire. 

At the death of the good and 
virtuous Empress Plotina, a. p. 
129, her husband having preceded 
her by twelve years, his successor, 
Hadrian, who had married Sa- 

| bina, a grand-niece of ‘Trajan 
to show his respect for the mem- 
ory of his aunt, and his indebtedness for the important part 
she took in advancing him to the kingdom, recommended 
her to the Senate for deification, and struck this coin. 

Upon the reverse is an eagle, with expanded wings, the 
emblem of apotheosis. Usually, as seen upon coins, the 
eagle denotes the deification of an emperor, and the peacock 
of an empress ; the former bird being sacred to Jupiter, the 

| latter to Juno, queen of heaven. The eagle was made the 
emblem of Eternity, on account of the popular belief that 
this bird ‘‘ renews its strength,” an idea clearly expressed in 
the Jewish Scriptures. 

Upon leaving the medallic references to the beautiful and 
virtuous Plotina, it may be remarked that historians seem to 
think it worthy of note that she lived in perfect harmony 
with the sister of her husband, Marciana, also with Matidia, 
the daughter of Marciana, whose own daughter, Sabina, 
became the wife of Hadrian, the succeeding emperor. Can 
it be that ladies are rivals and envious of each other, even in 
the most exalted stations ? 





A ROMAN TOILET EWER. 





We offer the numismatic history of the Empress Sabina, 
wife of Hadrian. Married a. p., 100, she died the same year 
as her husband, viz., 138. Her life was unhappy ; her end 
was accelerated by her own hand, or, as was darkly intima- 
ted, by poison, administered by order of her husband. But 
of these terrible secrets the coin itself gives no auguries. 

The specimen, figured above, of bronze coinage, has a pecu- 
liar interest as showing the ravages made by time upon coins 
of this metal. From the reverse, or rear side of the money, 
every letter of the epigraph is effaced by ‘‘the gnawing 
tooth” of oxidation; from the front side, about one-half is 
| gone. We see enough, however, to know that in Greek 

characters, it reads, ‘‘ Of the Exaperor Cesar Trajan Hadrian 
Augustus.” The countenances of Hadrian and Sabina, facing 
each other, imply, in numismatic symbolism, connubial con- 
cord. They are undoubtedly exact portraits ; Hadrian wears 
| a coronet of laurel leaves. He has a nose of great propor- 
tions, his mouth rather inexpressive, what the irreverent 
would call fishy. The countenance of Sabina, on the con- 
trary, has an air of firmness and gravity. Her mantle is 


| fastened at the right shoulder by a button similar to that 


worn upon a Roman general's cleak or paludam cutum 
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A ROMAN LADY AT HER TOILET. 
» for cutting the 


[t was called spinther, and was usually a clasp, buckle, or | slaves for shaving and dressing the hair, u 
bracelet on the left shoulder. But the coronet, into which the | nails ; and itis easy to believe that the best artists were those 
hairdresser has entwined the natural and artificial tresses of 
the lady, is a miracle of skill, In great families, there were | 


of the palace. 
An English writer, in considering one of the coins of 
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Sabina, has described the headdress in a manner so far excel- | 
ling the ability of the present writer that it is quoted here. | 
“The coronet is of three parts ; the first band is narrow, and | 
joined to the second, which is broad, and both are orna- 
mented with indentations, joining into each other. Added | 
to these is a third band, narrowat the side and progressively | 
rising to a sort of pointed crown or coronet, which seems in 
the original crown or coronet worn by Sabina, to have been 
ornamented with jewels. The narrow band is flattened out 
at the end, as if to fix it by its elasticity on the side of the 
head by the temples, reminding one of the flat gold bands 
worn over the forehead and sides of the head by the women | 
in Friesland, Holland, at the present day.” 

The figure upon the reverse of this coin is the goddess 
Pallas, trampling upon a triton. 





This coin presents the countenances of the emperor and 
wife, the former slightly improved in expression. The head- ! 
dress is much like one of the English styles of the last cen- 
tury, and suggests the use of the ostrich-plume. It is plain 
that such a decoration cost the coiffeur many anxious hours. 

The image on the other side is that of Victory advancing 
on the dance-step, to the left. She holds in her right hand 
a crown, in her left a palm-branch, as if in congratulation of 
the happy couple. 

It will be observed that upon none of these coins are 
there earrings of pearls (inaures), although Roman ladies 
wore such ornaments, three or four pearls to each ear, some- 
times of immense value. 
cious stones. 


Often the earrings contained pre- 
Neither do we observe necklaces or ornaments 
for the neck made of gold and set with gems, which were 
found on every toilet-table in the wealthier mansions, as we 
see every day in the excavations at Pompei. Had we a full- 
length picture of these Roman queens, we should, perhaps, 
mark the segmentum, a sort of necklace, or, as some think, 
embroidered ribbon, worn only by matrons ; also the séro- 
phium, or broad ribbon around the breast, which served as a 
bodice or stays, having the spinther, or buckle, to fasten it at 
the left shoulder. The ring of the empress would be seen 
on her left hand, and on the finger nearest the least’ this 
was styled digitus annuluris, or ring-finger, as in modern 
times. 





Here again we recognize the concord of the married pair ; 
and the arrangement of the hair affords another variation. 
Upon the reverse is a beautiful thought, viz.: the figure of 
Ceres, a tall, majestic lady, often represented as wearing a 
turban composed of corn-ears. Here ‘‘the goddess of the 
bending grain” supports her left hand upon a_ headless 
spear (hasta pura), and extends in her right two wheat- | 
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heads, drooping with weight of grain. At her feet grow 
two more. The pose of the body is graceful, the costume 
modest and decent, the face not unworthy the deified spirit 
of the corn-fields. Upon some coins of Sabina this figure 
appears seated, in pleasant attitude, upon a basket, while in 
the headdress of the empress wheat-ears are wreathed. 
Upon the most of these coins Ceres has a lighted torch in 
her left hand instead of the headless spear. Hobler, a cele- 
brated numismatist, avers that he has never detected a 
wreath of wheat-ears upon the coin of any empress except 
Sabina. 





Here are the reverse sides of three coins of Sabina, each 
offering a different arrangement in hair-dressing. The 
inscriptions need no interpretation. An old writer (Patin) 
speaks of them in these terms: ‘ You have here the triple 
ornamentation which is perceived in the coins of Sabina. 
Wavy locks and curled like a diadem, or having the form of 
a crown, or lifted back, exhibit the fickleness of the fashions 
of that age in the frequent changes of ornaments. This 
token of ancient rusticity was rendered obsolete in the soft- 
ness of a later and more fashionable era. In the older times 
such a delicate and tasty cultivation of the hair, so twisted 
and curled, did not occur even amongst the most elegant 
ladies.” 














These four coins, or rather the rear side of four different 
ones, have not the likenesses of Sabina, but as forming par! 


of the numismatic history of this lady, will prove interest 


ing. The first one, struck by the Phocmens, displays the 
stars and caps of the two brothers Castor and Pollux. 
Reference to any classical dictionary will enlighter the 
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reader as to the legend. 
caps are in the form of a half 
of an egg-shell, the reason 
of which is seen in myth- 
ology. The second coin was 
minted at Smyrna, and gives 
the name and type of the 
river Melas, a local stream, 
famous in history. The god 
of the river exhibits his aque- 
ous characteristics in a highly 
symbolical manner. The 
third coin emanated at Per- 
inthus, and demands an ex- 
planation as to the singular 
object that surmounts the 
head. It is a wicker-basket, 
and refers to the goddess Isis. She was both sister and 
wife of Osiris, and one of the chief deities of the Egyptians. 
She is said to have taught mankind the art of cultivating 
corn, and was reckoned the goddess of fecundity. 
one of her statues was this memorable inscription : ‘‘I am 





AN ORNATRIX OR ROMAN 
TIRE-WOMAN. 


The ! 


Upon | 


all that has been or shall be; no mortal has hitherto taken | 


off my vail.” As an emblem upon this coin, it has the same 
reference, probably, as that of Ceres upon one that precedes 
it, In the fourth coin is a representation of the same deity, 
but with the attribution cf the cornucopia in her left hand, 
and the sacred dish (ya/era) in the right. The figures in 


these two are inartistic, and prove, without other evidence, | 


that the moneyers of those cities had but little skill in their 
work. 

One of the rarer coins of Sabina presents the goddess 
Venus draped, standing full front, looking to the right, her 
left hand raised, holding an apple ; her right hand, lifted to 
her head, supports a vail. The epigraph is, Venreri Genetrici, 
“To Venus, the Producer” (as of offspring). At the battle 
of Pharsalia, Julius Casar, who claimed his descent from that 
goddess, gave, as the watchword for the day, Venus Victriz, 
“The conquering Venus”; and having gained the battle 
erected a temple in her honor, and dedicated the spoils of 
the enemy to her. The festival of Venus Genetrix was held 
at Rome on the Kalends of October. 


Another coin of Sabina represents a female seated upon a | 


throne to the left. Her left foot rests upon a stool. Her 
right hand, raised to her head, appears slightly to lift a vail 
from her face. The word is Pudicitia, ‘‘ Modesty.” This 
womanly characteristic was idealized, and a goddess by that 
name worshiped at Rome. Temples were built in her 
honor—a part to Pwilicitia Puricia, into which none could 
enter save the aristocracy ; a part to Pudicitia Plebeia, for 
those of more humble birth. One of the 
describes the appearance of the Goddess of Chastity in her 
temples : 


foman poets 


“She sits, her visage vailed, her eyes concealed ; 
By marks like those was chastity revealed.” 


There is a coin of Sabina, but we have no copy, in which 


a female is seated on a throne to the left. 
is extended, holding the sacred dish. At the side of the 
throne, within the bars of the lower part, is a full cornuco- 
pia. Her left elbow rests upon the head of a small statue 
at the side of the throne. 
bolized the concord existing between the married pair ; the 
same thought that is expressed in preceding coins by the 
There were five different 
temples in Rome dedicated to the goddess Concord (Con- 
cordia). 


The cornucopia probably sym- 


two persons arranged face to face. 


Another coin of Sabina would be of still greater interest 


to lady readers, could we present the engraving. 


Her right hand | 


The word | 
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is Pietas, translated, not ‘ piety,”’ but ‘‘ parental duty.” A 
female is seen standing full front, looking to the right. Upon 
each side of her stands a child, and her hands rest in a 
motherly manner upon their heads. As Sabina left no chil 
dren, and, so far as history goes, had none, the propriety of 
this attribution is not quite understood ; but the old coin 
student, Vaillant, suggests, with a good show of reason, th:t 
it refers to a sort of Children’s Refuge, established in accord 
ance with her request, after her death. In this, as in a simi 
lar effort, many years later, boys and girls were fed and 
eared for. 





This last coin of our series is of silver. The epigraph, Drva 
Ava(usta) Sasrna, reads, ‘‘ The deified Empress Sabina,” and 
proves this to be a ‘‘ Consecration Coin,” or one struck in 
The altar, upon the reverse, is a type of the 
same, and the epigraph, Prerati Ava(usta), ‘to the dutiful 
ness of the Empress,” extends the thought. 

It is truly a cause of astonishment that the imperial lady, 
driven to suicide by the unhappy affairs of home, or possibly 
hurried to her death by command of her husband, should 
have been deified by order of the Senate. Yet, as her hus 
band died the same year, the respect his successor, Antoni 
nus Pius, had for the wretched woman who had just passed 
away, may have induced him to recommend the act to the 
Senate, and such counsel had all the force of an edict. 


memoriam, 


ADVENTURE OF A LUMBERMAN, IN: MAINE, WITH 
WOLVES, 

Tue affair, from which our sketch was taken, occurred a 
short time since, near Machias, Maine. 

That region of the country, as is well-known, is a great 
lumbering place. In the getting of this timber thousands of 
stalwart men are engaged, and subject not only to the perils 
of their employment by floods and falling trees, by freezing, 
starvation, but a 
danger still, that of an attack by wild beasts. 

William Morrill, a lumberman, working on the Machias 
during the late intense cold weather, had just finished his 


and sometimes absolute more terribl« 


day’s labor, and loaded his sled, after which he commenced 
sauntering quietly toward the village, and when within two 
miles of it, he first heard the terrible baying of wolves, 
apparently not more than a quarter of a mile distant. 
There was no time for thought, therefore away started our 
wood-cutter. 
that the enemy was upon him, and almost with the thought 
they rushed out from the low timber on every side and in 
front. He was without a weapon of any kind, and for an 
instant stood appalled. 
thought ; it was a case of life and death, and instantly the 
sturdy lumberman- caught up the only available article of 
defense, which was a stick of stout hackmatack timber. 
The instant he grappled it the wolves were upon him, up 


He had not run far when he became aware 


There was no time, however, fo: 


ward of twenty, he thinks, as near as he ceuld count in the 
excitement of the moment. 

Stoutly he laid about him with his stick, and one after 
another of the fiends received his death-blow, or what 
answered as well, by sending them howling back into the 
brush. In a few minutes he had cleared the space in froi:! 
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of him, and commenced his retreat backward, always facing | 


the wolves, toward the village. One after the other of the 
animals fell or received their quietus from the stick, until 
only five were left, and these, learning by experience, kept 
well out of the reach of the swing of the lumberman’s 
weapon. Only once in a while would one jump in upon 
him, with a shap that would take away with it a piece of his 
flesh, and then dash away before the tortured man could get 
a blow at him. 

This running fight was kept up for over a mile, until the 
lumberman, emerging from the wood, came in sight of the 
village, when the hungry beasts fled back into the recesses 
they came from, while the wood-cutter, fainting and bleed- 
ing from a score of wounds, crawled into the village. 

In relating this circumstance we are only telling one of 
the many wolf adventures that have happened in this wild 
region. 


OUR SERENADE. 

‘* WELL, you see,” said Joe, thrusting his brown fingers 
rather desperately into his curly, chestnut hair, ‘‘ every- 
thing is so fearfully hackneyed. Bouquets are as com- 
mon as cabbages, and as for billet-doux, I dare say she gets 
them by the seore ; and then, they might fall into the old 
fellow’s claws instead of Thyra’s blessed little hands, and 
there'd be a jolly row, and we can’t risk that yet. Can't 
you help a fellow, Jack, instead of star-gazing in that aggra- 
vating manner ?” 

‘* Well,” I responded, ‘if you won't write, and won't 
invest in a bouquet, why don’t you speak 
tongue, haven't you ?” 


you've got a 


Joe blushed desperately, as was apparent even through 
the softening medium of moonlight and tobacco-smoke, and 
turned an alarmed eye on my face as I sat opposite to him 
in the window of his bedroom at Mrs. Dofurim’s select 
boarding-house. 


ADVENTURE OF A LUMBERMAN 
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“Tconldn’t do it, Jack,” he said, with a gasp at the very 
idea. ‘‘I wonder such an idea could enter your head. You 
ought to know me better than that. Speak to her, indeed !” 

** Well, well,” I said, “‘don’t hurry a fellow, and perhaps 
something’ll strike me. Just get down your flute, and play 
away, and don’t mind me—but, hullo! I’ve hit on an idea !” 
And sol had. ‘ With long, black cloaks,” I said, leaning 
| back in my chair, and gazing reflectively at Joe, “and 

slouched hats, we could do it, and defy detection. The 
grounds are easy of access, and, if we want another, Bob 
Rubbles is up to anything, and e has a waterproof cloak, 
and a guitar, and with your flute and my flageolet we can 
manage splendidly.” 
**Cloaks! guitars! flutes !” 
the fellow thinking of?” 
‘“Your good, young man,” I responded, with dignity. 
| ‘and if you don’t see any connection between that and 
| guitars, am I to blame ?” 


ejaculated Joe. ‘* What 


is 


‘“Of course not,” assented Joe, promptly ; and, soothed 
by this admission, I continued : 

“T shall omit any mention of your having just now stig- 
matized me as a fellow, and consigning the fact to the 
oblivion it deserves, will return to the subject under discus- 
sion. My idea is to unvail your sentiments toward Miss 
Comfitts through the medium of harmony, to which 
woman's ear is seldom closed—in fact, serenade her.” 

Joe sprang from his seat, and shook my hand warmly, and 

| as Bob Bubbles opportunely made his appearance at this 
| moment, after spending a portion of the evening in the 
society of the ‘‘Game Chicken,” who, for a weekly stipend, 
instructed aspiring youths in the usé of the gloves, we 
unfolded our design, and claimed his aid and sympathy. 
As I had foreseen, he entered into our plans with readi- 
ness, and, after making a raid on the larder of Mrs. Dofurim 
| for a morsel of raw beef with which to assuage the smart of 
} one of his opties, slightly damaged by the science of the 
‘**Game Chicken,” and providing ourselves with ‘* cobblers ” 
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WITH WOLVES.— SEE PAGE 239, 
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OUR SERENADE.—‘'‘ 1S THAT YOU, YOU DEGRADED CREATURE ?’ SHE INQUIRED, LOOKING DOWN AT BOB, WHO WAS VAINLY ENDEAVORING 
TO TOUCH BOXER BY BLANDISHMENTS ADMINISTERED FROM A SAFE DISTANCE.”’ 


all round, we resolved ourselves into a committee of ways 
and means. 

From that evening, during the space of a fortnight, every 
instant we could spare was devoted to steady practice on the 
before-mentioned flute, guitar, and flageolet, and although 
Mrs. Dofurim had so little soul as to say we disturbed the 
other boarders—and even went so far as to descend at mid- 
night on one oceasion, with her bonnet on over the head- 
dress sacred to repose, and the late Mr. Dofurim’s greatcoat 


warning to leave, over the banisters—I will say we came on 


beries, bow-windows, and fantastic gables, all looking par- 
ticularly charming in the bright moonlight, and not a light 
twinkled in the house, which seemed wrapped in the most 
profound repose. 

job Bubbles, gracefully draped in the waterproof cloak, 
was in high spirits, and I, in one hired from a theatrical 
friend, felt that I was equal to the occasion. Joe had utterly 
refused to disguise himself in a like manner, and rather 


spoiled the effect by appearing in a light linen suit, a 
shielding her form from the evening zephyrs, and give us 


beautifully, and our rendering of ‘Di tanti palpiti” was 


really very fine ; although I could not help regretting that 
Joe quite failed to overcome the last two bars, and Bob met 
with a similar difficulty about the middle of the piece ; but 
if one dropped behind, the others continued, and though, as 
none of us could shake, we were obliged to leave them out 
altogether, ‘‘Di tanti,” as performed by us at our last 
practice, was really something to listen to. 

This was our pitce de résistance ; but we had also in our- 
répertoire ‘The Last Rose of Summer,” and ‘‘ Champagne 
Charlie.” To this last, Joe somewhat objected ; but on Bob 
Bubbles representing that if we played it very slow she 
wouldn’t know what it was, and as I quite coincided with 
him, Joe consented to its retention. 

We intended to allow a longer period for perfecting our- 
selves in our parts ; but as we ascertained that Mr. and Mrs. 


Comfitts had left Rose Villa for a few days on a visit to some | 


friends in the country, we thought it better to seize the 
opportunity afforded by their absence to serenade the pretty 
Thyra, who had been left to keep house ; and, accordingly, 
one sultry night found us, about the hour of twelve, in the 
neighborhood of the Villa, 

Tt was a quiet, suburban spot, with trim lawn, neat shrub- 
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Panama hat, and very high and stiff shirt-collar, his flute in 
a brown paper parcel in one hand, and his cane in the other, 
an array which would utterly ruin the effect of our grouping 


| on the lawn in the moonlight ; but Joe had little soul for the 





beautiful, except as much of ft as was contained in the 
lovely person of Thyra Comfitts. 

Secure in the absence of pere et mére Comfitts, I gayly 
vaulted over the slight iron palings separating the grounds 
from the highway, and was followed more slowly by Bob 
Bubbles, who, in addition to being rather stout, was a little 
stiff in the joints, owing to a slight difference, of recent 
occurrence, between himself and the ‘‘Game Chicken,” 
which had resulted in that which was not victory to Bob. 

Joe swung himself easily over, and we approached the 
house over the dewy lawn, and then an unforeseen difficulty 
Which was Thyra’s room ? 

“Take it on chance,” whispered Bob, at length, and in 
silence was produced the guitar, the flute, and the flageolet. 

A string of the guitar was broken, which Bob declared to 


arose, 


| be of little consequence, and selecting a window draped with 
| virgin white, we dashed into ‘Di tanti,” at the same time 


carefully watching the white curtain. 

I had finished, Bob was nearly done, and Joe was making 
wild dashes at the last bar, when a corner of the curtain was 
raised, and a dimly-seen face peered out for a second. 
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“It's Thyra,” whispered Joe, turning purple with excite- | 
ment ; “‘ let’s begin again.” | 

We did, substituting ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer” for | 
‘‘Di tanti,” and, made bold by knowing we had an appre- 
ciating listener, we poured our very souls into the strains, | 
and were just quavering out the concluding notes, when a | 
dismal yell broke from Bob, and we turned in time to see | 
the guitar flying into fragments over the head of a brindled 
bulldog, which had silently approached in our rear, and had | 
quietly and unostentatiously pinned Bob Bubbles by the calf | 
of the leg. 

At the same moment the window was thrown up, and a 
voice—a female voice—cried : 

“Oh, you insulting wretches, what do you mean by play- 
ing ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer” under my window? You 
want to carry away the plate ! you want to murderus! Oh, 
Thyra, child, they want to set the house on fire! Murder! 
thieves! fire! Oh, that my brother Peter were here !” 

“Call off your dog !” roared Bob. ‘Can't you see, Aunt 
Livy, that it’s me!” and while Joe and I stared in astonish- 
ment, a little figure in white came running to the window, 
and Thyra’s curly, golden head leaned out into the moon- 
light. 

“Oh, Aunt Livy, it’s brother Bob and—and Mr. Loyd, 
and that fearful Boxer is at them! Oh, Mr. Loyd, take 
care !” for Joe was belaboring the amiable Boxer with his 
cane, and the intelligent animal was preparing to fly at him 
instead of Bob. ‘Ob, Boxer, Boxer !” cried his mistress, in 
a tone of appeal that would have melted any heart but that 
of a bulldog, and she wrung her little, white hands in dire 
dismay. 

In the meantime, Boxer, withdrawing his fangs from | 
Bob’s quivering flesh, made at Joe, who retreated rapidly 
and gracefully toward the palings, while I secreted myself 
adroitly in the stone porch, through the pillars of which I 
gazed at the ensuing scene. 

As Joe neared the palings, a fresh shriek burst from 
Thyra. 

Oh, Mr. Loyd, for pity’s sake take care! Bob, stop him. 
The trap, the trap !” 





Too late! There was the click of a spring, a sharp excla- 
mition from Joe, a growl of eestasy from Boxer, and my | 
unfortunate friend came to the ground, Boxer taking a com- 
fortable and immediate seat upon his broad chest, but, 
fortunat ly, refrain ‘ from more active hostilities. 

B »b was in d 3} air. 

“T say, Thyra!” he shouted, ‘‘come down, and call off 
Boxer, like a good little girl, and bring some one who knows 
the trick of the trap, to let Loyd out.” 


‘Yes, I'll come.” 


the window, 


cried Thyra, disappearing quickly from 
nd Miss Livy, who had retreated iuto the room 
in consideration of the light nature of her toilet, reappeared 
wrapped in a hooded cloak, like a banshee suffering from the 
toothache. 

“Ts that you, you dk orade d creature ?” she inquired, 
looking down at Bob, who was vainly endeavoring to touch 
Boxer by blandishments administered from a safe distance. 

“Yes, it’s me. Pretty Boxer, good di here, Box, 
Box 1!” 

‘*My brother shall hear of this,” continued Miss Livy, 
wrathfully ; “bringing your disreputable companions to 
insult two young women, and rob the house, I have no 
doubt. If Thyra took my advice, she'd not interfere. 
‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ indeed !” 

“I’m sure I never called you a rose of any kind, Aunt 
Livy,” expostulated_ Bob. ‘‘Confound you, you savage ! 
I wish I had a pistol here !” 

Miss Livy uttered a dismal shriek. 

“A pistol! Qh, I knew you were thirsting for our blood, 


ao 
ge; 





‘ 





you low vampire ; and all because your stepfather forbade 
you the house, until you gave up that abominable Game 
Chicken !” 

‘TI say, aunt,” roared Bob, out of all patience, ‘if you 
don't get away from that window, you'll catch your death of 
cold without your front. Ah, Thyra! here you are; you're 
a regular trump, if you are a girl!” 

Finding that Boxer obeyed his mistress, and vacated his 
couch on Joe’s chest, with only a low growl of remonstrance, 
I emerged from the porch, to find that our united aid could 
do nothing for Joe. 

‘*Tt’s quite a hobby of papa’s,” explained Thyra, gazing 
pityingly at Joe; ‘‘and it’s fastened with a key, which he 
always carries with him; but he and mamma are coming 
home on the early train, and then you will be released. Oh, 
Bob, you silly fellow, how did you manage to bring Mr. Loyd 
into such a position ?” 

“Tt wasn’t Bob’s fault, Miss Comfitts,” said Joe, raising 
himself to a sitting posture ; but what else he said, I didn't 
hear, for Bob, seized with a sudden desire to inveigle Boxer 
into his kennel, requested my aid, which I gave with extreme 
reluctance. 

What a curious effect moonlight has! When we returned 
from Boxer’s domicile, about a quarter of an hour after- 
ward, I could have sworn that I saw Joe and Thyra kissing 
each other; but, here, ladies, don’t blush, for of course I 
must have been mistaken. 

When Mr. Comfitts returned by the early train, he was so 
delighted with the working of his pet trap—never before 
practically tested—that he received Bob into favor again, 
released Joe from durance vile, and, with much emotion, 
named that day two months for a certain ceremony in whicl 
he and Thyra were to bear very important parts. 

How Bob never came to mention to us his relationship to 
the Comfitts, I can’t imagine, except that, as he said, indeed, 
it was too jolly a bit of fun to spoil. 

He has never resumed his acquaintance with the ‘‘Gam 
Chicken.” 


WOMEN VOTING IN NEW JERSEY TOWARD 
CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY, 


THE 


We publish a curious sketch, representing a custom, now 
happily obsolete, with the existence of which we fancy that 
few persons, except members of the Historical Society, are 
acquainted, That custom was the exercise of the privileg 
of elective franchise by women in New Jersey. It existed 
there within the memory of individuals now living. To thi 
day women in England who, in their own names, hold proj 
erty, and are unmarried, are entitled to vote for parochial 
officers, such as churchwardens, overseers, and sextons ; but 


they have never, in that country, meddled with polities. 

Not so with us. In avery singular pamphlet, published 
in Trenton, 1799, called ‘‘ Eumenes: a Collection of Papers 
on the Errors and Omissions of the Constitution of New 
Jersey,” the writer is very severe upon the fact that women 
were allowed to exercise the same right as the sterner sex 
observing, that ‘‘ Nothing can be a greater mockery of this 
invaluable and sacred right, than to suffer it to be exercised 
by persons who do not pretend to any judgment on the 
subject.”” On another page he says: ‘‘ To my mind (without 
going into an historical or philosophical deduction of partic- 
ulars on the subject), it is evident that women, generally, are 
neither by habit, nor education, nor by their necessary con- 
dition in society, fitted to perform this duty with either 
credit to themselves or advantage to the public. The great 
practical mischief, however, resulting from their admission, 
under our present form of government, is, that the fowas 
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and populous villages gain an unfair advantage over the 
country, by the greater facility they enjoy over the latter in 
drawing out their women to the election. 

‘Many important election contests have been terminated 
at last by these auxiliaries in favor of candidates supported by 
town interest.” 

In these days of progress, when women make stump 
speeches, and are applauded therefor, there are not wanting 
advocates of the expediency of allowing women to vote— 
such philosophers being unsatisfied with the incalculable 
influence already exerted over public affairs by the unseen 
but not Jess powerful influence of her intellect and her femi- 


nine charms. 


OSTRICH PARMING AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

Tue fo\lowing description of an ostrich-breeding estab- 
lishment at Grahamstown will give a general idea of the 
manner in which the industry of ostrich farming is carried 
on at the Cape of Good Hope : 

About 170 birds are kept here, of which two males and 
four females are set apart for breeding purposes, while the 
rest, of different ages—from young chickens to birds of two 
years old—are destined to produce the feathers which it is 
the object of the ostrich-breeders to secure. 

One of the most striking circumstances in connection 
with these farms is, that the old birds are selom allowed to 
incubate their own eggs, but “‘artificial incubators” are 
used with great success, By this means a larger number of 
eggs are hatched than is the case if they are left to the 
natural functions of the parents. Birds hatched by this 
means are quite as healthy as those reared by the parent 
birds. 

I have previously described the manner in which the nest 
is formed, and in which the process of incubation is carried 
on by the birds themselves. This takes place about June, 
though the time varies in different parts of Africa. In 
Algeria it is generally about February. From fifteen to 
twenty-three eggs are laid at a time, and as they are found 
in the nest, they are placed in incubators specially con- 
structed, where it is found by experience that they are 
hatehed quite as successfully as in the ordinary way of 











nature. In fact, generally speaking, a larger number of | 
. . . . | 
chick eared ; as the eggs which I have described as being | 


rejected by the parent birds from the nest are not lost, but 
brought to maturity. 


The period of incubation is about forty-three days, and 
the chick, on its entry into the world, is about the size of a | 
pullet. In the farm which we are taking as our model the | 
old birds are seldom allowed to sit, and the healthy con- 
dition of the ‘‘echicks” hatched by artificial heat shows that | 
they sufiir nothing from this mode of treatment. ‘The first 
day of their life they are seldom fed, but on the second, 


sometimes not till the third day, some very tender grass is 
given to them. Even at this early age they swallow pebbles | 


and othcr hard substances, which serve to digest the food 


The young birds are kept at night in a warm place, the 
weakest ones being placed in an ‘artificial mother,” a con- 
trivance specially prepared for keeping them warm and out 
of danger. The others are covered over with coops, or 
placed in other positions of shelter. When the birds are a 
few months old, they are placed in an inclosure, where they 
are fed at regular times, The food is generally fine grass 
and lucerne, in fields of which they are occasionally ‘‘ pas- 
tured.” At other times the food is distributed for them in 
the yards allotted to them. 

It is a curious sight to watch the birds gambol and dance 
around the black boy who is placed in charge of them. As 








he calls them they run up to him, thus proving they are 
capable of hearing sounds, and exhibit the greatest agility. 
In an adjoining inclosure are the still larger birds, from one 
to two years old, and the old breeding ostriches, again, are 
kept in a piece of ground to themselves. They are very 
fierce at times, and though generally tame, they are no 
despicable opponents when they became excited and angry. 
Their speed is immense, and the blow from the wing or leg 
of a large ostrich is dangerous. 

All the younger birds are driven into an inclosed house at 
night, where they are kept warm ; as they grow older this 
precaution is not adopted, but in every inclosure there is an 
outdoor tent or shed under which they can take refuge from 
a storm in the daytime, and in which they are left to rest at 
night. In their early days they are taken indoors into 
complete shelter. 

At the Cape their food consists chiefly of grass and 
lucerne, and care is always taken that there is a good 
supply of stones and sand for them to swallow. 

By means of this artificial system of cultivating ostriches, 
the feathers are obtained of a much finer quality than can 
be secured from the birds in a wild state. The feathers are 
not damaged or soiled, and their growth is encouraged by a 
wholesome diet, not too little and not too much to eat. 
They are, moreover, collected without injury to the birds, 
and before they have the chance of being spoiled in the 
sand when they are naturally dropped (molted) by the 
birds. 








MINET BLUE AND LOUVETTE, 


A FAIRY STORY. 


LovveTrTe was a princess whom an enchanter, whose love 
she scorned, had punished most curiously. Five days of 
the week she was fearfully ugly, and a mere dwarf; on two 
days, however, she was of ravishing beauty and elegant 
figure ; but with her ugliness she was tender, good, sweet, 
and amiable, losing all those qualities with the return of her 
beauty, and becoming silly, disdainful, and insupportable. 

In vain she endeavored, during her amiable days, to win 
the solid esteem and love of some one; it was oll in vain; 
her ugliness repelled more in five days than her evil quali- 
ties of mind did in two. 

The lovers who adored her beauty during its brief reign 
shrunk from her during the rest of the week, while those 
who enjoyed her society with a feeling of sc me repu,;nance 
during her better days, could nét be won hy her beauty to 
pardon the absurdity that attended her fleeting charms. 

In the same land was a prince who, for rejecting the love 
of an amorous fairy, had met with a similar chastisement. 
For two days each week—and these were Louvette’s days of 
beauty—he was a perfect fright to look upoh, while during 
the rest of the week, though retaining the beauty and grace 
of form and manner that had always been his, his mind was 
apparently paralyzed, and his conversation, ideas, and 
thoughts, seemed almost idiotic. 

During his two ugly days, he was desperately in love with 
Louvette, who treated him with all the scorn of which she 
was capable, while, when she recovered her senses and her 
ugliness, she would have given her very life to have had 
Minet Blue at her feet, silly as he was ; but he was utterly 
indifferent to her. 

Yet Louvette fared better than he did. She had lovers 
plenty, while he was almost deserted by all, till at last Con- 
fidente, a young and noble lady, took a sudden interest in 
him. This excited the jealousy of the other Jadies of the 
court, and all means were resorted to in order to keep them 
asunder and effect a breach of the rising friendship or love, 
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Y.t their plans signally failed, driving them to despair. As , 
a last resource, they drew Louvette into the plot, and got 
her to ‘play the part of a jealous rival. She played it well. | 
She sought Minet Blue’s company ou all occasions ; she 
eclipsed Confidente entirely, and at last—such is often fate | 
—became deeply in love with him in reality. His ugliness | 
began to decrease in the electric light of love, and in the 


same ratio her repulsive looks became more tolerable to his | 


eyes. 
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| hermit to unite them in marriage, each expecting death ; 
One day he was attacked in the forest by robbers; he ‘ 








lt _e 


The prince, more moved and troubled at her noble conduct 
than by his own danger, regarded her, unable to speak or 
withhold his tears. Her ugliness had vanished. She had 
become an angel in his eyes. So does gratitude beautify the 
generous. Esteem, pity, gratitude, entered the prince's 
soul, never to depart. 

Her love for him stood confessed in deeper proof than 
words, and it was now returned. They asked the holy 


but no sooner had the hermit begun tle ceremony than 


j MINET BLUE AND LOUVETTE.-—‘‘ NO SOONER HAD THE HERMIT BEGUN THE CEREMONY, THAN ROTI RECOVERED 


BEAUTY AND TALENTS, HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 


defended himself bravely, and drove them off, but received 
a wound in his left hand from a poisoned arrow. On reach- 
ing a hermit’s hut, he showed the wound to the solitary, 
who told him it would be fatal, if some one would not, at 
the risk of life, suck the venom from the wound. 

Hearing of Minet Blue’s peril in the forest, Louvette had 
hastened to the spot, with an old forester and his wife as 
guides, and finding him wounded, soon learned his danger. 
She at once clasped the hand, and drew forth the poisoned 
blood. 





TRUE LOVE HAD CURED ALL. 


both recovered beauty and talents, health, and happiness. 
True love had cured all. 


Maxims.—Without danger, danger cannot be surmounted. 
With the humble there is perpetual peace. Wit once 
bought is worth twice taught. Words may pass, but blows 
fall heavily. Yielding tempers pacify resentments. Youth 
is the season for improvement. Zeno, of all virtues, made 
his choice of silence. 
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¥1iG. 1.— INTERIOR OF GLASS-HOUSE. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS. 


By Prorgssor CHARLES A. Joy. 


Tue Latin author, Pliny, relates that some Pheenician 
éailors, becakned off the estuary of the river Belus, in Syria, 
landed upon the beach for the purpose of cooking their 
evening meal on tlze sand. They used earthen-ware pots for 
cocking utensils, and there being no stones upon the shore 
on which to rest the kettles, they brought blocks of soda, 
with which the vessel was loaded, from the ship for that pur- 
pose. The next morning, under the supper-kettles of the 
previous evening, they found numerous shining fragments, 
and the bottoms of the earthenware half melted away, in 
combination with the sand and soda. They gathered up the 
shining fragments, and also carried with them specimens of 
the white beach sacd. Subsequent experiments proved that 
out of sand and 
soda, with calc 
or lime, placed 
in a suitable’ pot 
and exposed to 
a high heat, a 
transparent, 
fusible solid 
could be manu- 
factured, capa- 
ble of being 
blown into 
bottles, beads, 
goblets, and 
ornamental ob- 
jects of a great 
variety of 
forms. 

Pliny would 
fain have us 
believe that out 
of this accident 
grew one of the 
most important 





a 


FIG. $.—THE GLASS*HOUSE POT. 








of the arts handed down to us from ancient times. That 
his narrative partakes of the romantic, and is largely a fig- 
ment of his imagination, there is now no longer any doubt. 
The probability is that the art was the direct result of inves- 
tigations made by the men who produced the specimens 
which are, even at this late date, obtained from the exca- 
vations in Egypt, Greece, and the Roman empire. 

The fact that soda was brought from Egypt, and sand 
from the very spot where Pliny locates the discovery, is 
highly suspicious of an intentional landing of the sailors on 
the coast, for the very purpose of obtaining a cargo of sand 
for the manufacturers of soap and glass already established 
at Pompeii, Puteoli, and other ports. 

It is a matter of Scripture history, that St. Paul took 
advantage of the commerce of his time to secure a passage 
in a vessel trading between 
Eastern ports and Roman 
towns, one of which was 
wrecked, and the other land- 
ed him at Puteoli, where, in 
the excavations of the present 
day, we find the necessary 
clue to the probable articles 
imported at that early period. 

The soda of Egypt and the 
sand of Syria have for centu- 
ries been brought together to be used in the manufacture of 
glass and soap, and Pliny's narrative may be set down as 
more romantic than authentic. 

That the Greeks and Romans were able to make glass of 
exquisite patterns and rare purity, is abundantly shown in 
the unequaled collection made by General di Cesnola, and 
now in the possession of the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
New York City. There are some choice gems in this collec- 
tion which the modern glass-blower would be glad to be able 
to imitate. Various forms of glass bottles are to be seen in 
this Museum. There is a hollow, colored glass ball, which 
contained the paint, also a twisted glass wand, flattened at 
each end, which was used by the ladies of that period to 
spread the color ou the face. The other figures are 





FIG. 8.— ANCIENT GLASS FROM 
POMPEII. 
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amphoras, and | 
possibly ves- 
sels used at the 
funeral pile, 
and during the 
cremation of 
the dead. As 


it is proposed 


to revive in 
modern times 
the ancient 
custom of cre- 
mation, the 
found 
in Roman 
tombs may be- 


vessels 


come models 
for the manu- 
facturer of the 
present day. 

According to a description of the customs and ceremonies 
of the Romans, written many years ago, cremation was per- 
formed as follows : 

In order to burn the body, a funeral pile was erected in 
the shape of an altar, and composed of very combustible 
wood. Around this was piled up some cypress-wood. The 
body, sprinkled with the most precious perfumes, was then 
placed on a pile, and the nearest relations of the deceased, 
turning their faces away, set fire to it. The most costly 
garments of the dead, and his weapons, were also thrown 
upon it; the relations cut their hair and threw it on the 
funeral pile. While the body was burning, human blood 
was spilled before the pile from a glass cup, which act 
they believed would appease the manes of the deceased. 
When the body was consumed, the flames were extinguished 
with wine, and the relations inclosed the ashes in an urn, 
in which were mingled flowers and odoriferous liquid 
perfumes. 

This description will enable us to judge how far it may be 
wise to introduce the ancient custom of cremation, in all its 
details, as a substitute for modern sepulture. 

Fig. 2 represents some ancient glass vessels from Pompeii. 

The art of glass-making, after having been developed in 
the East, was finally brought, by the returning Crusaders, to | 
Europe, and for a long time Venice had the monopoly of 
this important manufacture. | 

In the year 1291, in consequence of danger from fire, the | 
Venetian glass-houses were removed from the city to an 
island four miles distant. There, as many as 8,000 workrhen 
were at one time employed, and, down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Venice supplied the world with glass. 
By degrees, skilled workmen were enticed to Bohemia, 
France, and England, and the art was extended to those | 
countries. 

Bohemia has long held the first place in the manufacture 
of a pure crown glass, and at one time there were 112 
glass-houses in Bohemia, employing 6,000 workmen. 

In France, it is related that the art of making so pure and 
beautiful an article as glass, gave to the workmen the rank 
of nobility. The ** gentilhommes rerriers,” or gentlemen 
giass-blowers, played a prominent part in France for many 
years. 

At present, glass ornaments are made in Venice, chemical 
glass in Bohemia, optical glass in France, Germany, and 
England, and the art has been brought to great perfection in 
the United States. Although the manufacture of glass has | 
been known for so many ages, it is scarcely more than fifty | 
years since the Swedish chemist, Berzelius, disclosed the 
scientific principles upon which it is based. It was he who 





FIG. 5.—FURNACE FOR OPTICAL GLASSES. 





first made known the acid character of sand or silica, and 
showed that glass is a true chemical compound, consisting of 
an acid and a base, united according to the laws of atomic 
weight. When the fact that glass is a chemical salt was 
made known, its manufacture was put upon the same footing 
as that of any scientific process, and it is now conducted 
according to fixed laws, and not in the empirical way prac- 
ticed for centuries. 

There are at least eight varieties of glass, which may be 
enumerated as follows : 

1. Soluble, a simple silicate of potash or soda. 

2. Crown (Bohemian), a double silicate of lime and potash. 

3. Window, silicate of lime, potash, and soda. 

4. Bottle, silicate of lime, alumina, iron, potash, and soda, 

5. Plate, silicate of potash or soda, and lead 

6. Flint, silicate of potash or soda, and lead—richer in lead than 
the preceding. 

7. Paste (strass), silicate of potash and lead—richer in teal 
than any of the preceding. 

8. Enamel, silicate, stannate, or antimonate of potash, soda, 
and lead. 

This classification is not absolutely correct, but may 
serve to facilitate the study of the subject if any one de®ires 
to give it a thorough examination. Separate books have 
been written upon nearly every variety, and few subjects 
have been more exhaustively studied. 


SoivsBLe Guass. 


Soluble glass, called also water-glass, liquid quartz, silicate 
of potash or soda, was accidentally discovered by the late 
Professor Fuchs, of Munich, in the year 1818, in the course 
of some investigations he was making for the preparation of 
pure silica. He became more familiar with its properties in 
1820, and learned how to prepare it by the solution of silica 
in caustic potash. Afterward he studied the subject thor- 
oughly, and became acquainted with all its properties and 
In the year 1823, as the theatre in Munich, which had 
been destroyed by fire, entailing a great loss of life and pro- 
perty, was rebuilding, the Bavarian Government requested a 
scientific commission to search for an agent that would 
render the woodwork and stage appointments incombustible. 
Professor Fuchs, in association with Dr. Pettenkofer, at once 
instituted numerous experiments upon soluble glass as the 


uses. 














FIG, 6.—FILLING A CRUCIBLE WITH GLASS MATERIAL, 

































best agent for this purpose; and the conclusions at which 
they arrived have been fully confirmed by subsequent 
studies of other scientists. It is one of the best agents 
known to render textile fabrics, wood, and other materials, 
incombustible. According to Professor Fuchs, there are 
four kinds of soluble glass, 1. Potash glass; 2. Soda glass ; 
Potash and soda glass (combined); 4. Glazing glass. 

Potash soluble glass is prepared by fusing together 45 
pounds of quartz, 30 pounds of potash, 3 pounds of char- 
in powder. 
pounds of quartz, 33 pounds of calcined soda, 3 pounds of 


9 
o. 


co al 


charcoal, 


salt with quartz. The fourth variety, called glazing, or fix- 


Soda soluble glass is composed of 45 | 


The third variety can be made by fusing seignette 


ing glass, is made by mixing perfectly saturated potash glass | 


with soda glass. 
ture of soluble glass, which consists in dissolving silica in 
concentrated soda lye in iron boilers, under 7 or 8 atmo- 
spheres of pressure ; and for this purpose infusorial silica or 
tripoli is the most economical. The tripoli is first calcined, 
to destroy all organic matter, and then introduced into boil- 
ing soda lye or potash lye, and afterward clarified by a little 
water-lime, and evaporated to the required consistency. As 
soluble glass readily absorbs carbonic acid, it must be kept 
in closely stopped packages. In applying soluble glass to 
wood, roofs, fabrics, porous stones, etc., it is necessary to 


There is also a wet way for the manufac- | 
| @ proper con- 
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begin with a weak solution, and to wait until it is thoroughly | 


dry before putting on a second coat. It will not adhere to 
freshly painted surfaces, but when the oil is thoroughly dry, 
and changed in the sunlight, the water glass can be used 
with impunity. Wood, paper, linen, and straw, when 
covered with several coats of soluble glass, are no longer 
inflammable, but simple char when exposed to fire. Mor- 
tar and porous limestones react upon soluble glass, pro- 





FIG, 8,— GLASS-BLOWING. 


ducing carbon- 
ate of lime, 
hydrate of 
lime, and, ulti- 
mately, silicate 
of lime, which 
thus presents 
an impervious 
vitreous 
face, capable of 
resisting the 
action of moist- 
ure and the 
atmosphere, 
and is then in 


sur- 


dition for fres- 
co painting in 
mineral colors. 
The fresco 
painting in the 
Capitol at 
Washington 
by Leutze, and 
in the Museum of Berlin by Kaulbach, were done in water- 
glass and mineral colors, and are very fine. There are 
many other uses to which soluble glass could be applied, 
but the limits of this article do not admit of any further 
reference to them. 





FIG, 7.— GLASS-BLOWING. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF THE GLASS-HOUSE POT, 


One of the most important preliminaries in the manufac- 


| ture of glass is the preparation of suitable refractory cruci- 





bles or pots, in which to melt the materials. (See 
fig. 3.) These pots are made of a superior quality of 
clay, usually imported, possessing a fine texture, ad- 
hesive properties, and infusibility. The clay is ground 
in a curious mill, consisting of a solitary wheel, which 
is revolved by means of a vertical shaft, worked by 
either horse or steam power. An immense iron tire is 
formed, two inches thick, one foot wide, and over 
twenty feet in circumference. Rolling in an unvary- 
ing circle, this heavy wheel speedily crushes and re- 
duces to powder every substance over which it rolls 
in its endless course. After being thoroughly ground 
and sifted, the clay is placed in a kneading tank usually 
two feet deep, five feet wide, and ten feet long. Here 
the clay is gradually moistened, kneaded, and tem- 
pered, so as always to be ready for use. Sometimes 
small pots of it are taken out and exposed to the air 
under open sheds for months, during which it under- 
goes a species of fermentation or ripening process, 
analogous to porcelain clay, by which it is much 
improved in quality. The kneading is performed 
in a very primitive manner. No machinery appears 
to be adapted to the purpose, and man-power is re- 
sorted to. A strong man, rolling up the legs of his 
pantaloons to his knees, and with naked and thor- 
oughly washed feet, steps into the tank, and by tread- 
ing systematically up and down, thoroughly kneads 
the mass 23 a baker does the dough with his fists. Tho 
workman is provided with a small wooden shovel, 
made flat and thin, like the paddle of a canoe, which 
he uses for cutting down and spreading in layers the 
embanked clay at each end of the tank, so as to cause 
a thorough kneading or commingling of its content: 
This process is carried on in a part of the factory 
remote from dirt and dust, and the utmost care is 
observed to prevent the falling in of a single hair or 
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thread. So simple a thing as a thread, by charring during the 
baking, has been known to utterly destroy a crucible ; thus 
entailing serious loss and great delay at the works. After the 
clay has reached the proper consistency or temper, the build- 
ing of the potis undertaken. A framework of heavy plank is 
constructed and made smooth on the upper surface, so as to 
form an even table, upon which may rest the pot during the 
building. The prepared clay having been rolled out into | 
cirips, one foot long and one inch in diameter, is used in the | 
construction of the base by placing the rolls in layers about 
three deep, crowded together and kept at a proper degree of 
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entire elevation an opening is left, turned out on one side and 
arched over. This is for filling the batch and removing the 
molten gliss as required for manufacture. The top of the 
pot is now arched over with the rolls, from the upper part 
of the mouth, and all closed but the mouth. Before this ig 
done a ring is made of the same clay rolls, and placed loosely 
upon the bottom, inside of the pot. This ring is eighteen to 
twenty-four inches in diameter and three or four inches 
thick. Its object is to exclude all dirt or grit that may be 
in the molten glass, and its action is of great service to the 
glass-blower. ‘he drying of the crucible is watched with as 
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FIG. 9.— MANUFACTURE OF WINDOW-GLASS. 


moisture by means of fine, damp cloths. The size of the 
base, which is the diameter of the pot, varies from thirty-four 
to forty-four inches ; a slight oval being maintained, but 
which does not vary the cross diameter more than two or 
three inches. Similar rolls of clay are employed for build- 
ing the sides of the pot, well stamped together until the 
wall is two or three inches in height all around. 

There are frequent pauses in the work in order to allow 
the rolls to mingle and settle one upon another until they 
become equally moist and compacted. The work is then 
resumed until, day by day, the sides are carried upward to 
about three and a half feet. At about two-thirds of the 


much care as was observed in its original construction. Itie 
placed in a room having a free circulation of air and where 
it is constantly moistened with damp cloths to secure uniform- 
ity in drying and to prevent cracking. Should a mere check 
occur, the pot is rendered useless, and is broken up to be 
ground and kneaded as at first. 

By degrees the pot is allowed to become fully dry ; it is 
then removed by slow degrees to warmer situations, until 
finally, when it is required for use, it is put into a separate 
furnace where, by gradual firing, the heat is raised to the 
extreme limit, to test its fitness for transportation to the main 
furnace. When all is ready, the sides of the testing furnace 
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are hastily torn 
down, a hole 
is made in the 
main oven, 
and without 
allowing the 
pot to cool 
more than can 
possibly be 
helped, it is 
transferred on 
an iron car- 








derrick from 
the furnace 
to the oven, 
and rapidly 
secured in its 
place; the 
blazing fire 
being kept up 
all the time. 
This perform- 
ance is one 
which exposes 
the men to extreme heat, and requires great skill and 
celerity. 





FIG. 10.— HORIZONTAL BUFFING-MILL FOR 
POLISHING GLASS. 


THE POT ARCH. 

The pot arch is where the greatest heat is maintained, and 
where the glass is melted (see fig. 4) ready for the blower. 
It is built on a solid foundation, upon which a heavy arch is 
raised. On this rest the grate-bars, above which is the fire 
surface, and in this the pots are placed. The pot arch is the 
great furnace of the glass works. From six to twelve of the 
clay pots previously described are built into the furnace, and 
so arranged that they are completely encircled with an in- 
tense fire, which is fed with coal or the hot gas of the Siemens 
furnace. The intense heat rages day and night for months, 
and it may be for years, if no uccident happens; and upon 
its uniformity, intensity, and freedom from smoke and dirt, 
much depends. 

Near the pot arch there is another glowing oven, known 
as the heating furnace. It is merely another intense fire, 
encircled by openings, generally six in a stack, which are 
called glory holes. The use of this furnace is for the re- 
hosting of ar- 
ticacs in the 
advanced 
Stages of the 
manipulation. 

COMPOSITION 

OF GLASS, 


As we pre- 
viously stated, 
the chemical 
nature of glass 
was not known 
until the im- 
portant re- 
searches of 
Berzelius dis- 
closed the 
secret, Pre- 
vious to his 
day the art 
‘was carried on 
in a purely 
empirical fash- 











FIG. 11.— ENGRAVING GLASS. 





riage and by a | 








as ae oo — ; 
details of ma- | tbls 

nipulation 
were in the 
possession of 
a few privi- 
leged persons, 
who had been 








taught by 
their fore- 
fathers. At 


the present 
time the busi- 
hess is con- 
ducted in a 
much more 
intelligent 
manner, and 
if every work- 
man now em- 
ployed were 
to be de- 
stroyed at 
once, the art 
would still survive, as it is a part of the scientific literature 
of the age. 

It is a matter of tradition in many glass-hous°s to sur- 
round the mixing-room with a profound mystery, as if there 
were certain trade secrets concealed there which must not, 
on any account, be disclosed to the world. Such secrecy was 
formerly really necessary, when all knowledge was confined 
to a few experts, but at the present time every schoolboy 
has access to all of the information that any one can desire. 

In the United States, the material employed in making 
glass is sand, soda, and lime, with arsenic or manganese, to 
neutralize the color, and lead oxide to increase the fusibitity. 
A room in the factory is appropriated expressly for the pur- 
pose of mixing the material. It is provided with the necer 
sary bins and closets for storing the material. The sand for 
the purpose is pure white, and is obtained from Beskshire 
County, Mass. Formerly soda ash was chiefly employed, 
but at the present time sulphate of soda is found to work 
equally well, while its price is considerably less. A good 
quicklime is requisite, a quantity of white arsenic, some 
black oxide of manganese, and red lead, with a little salt- 
petre, com- 
plete the re- 
quirements. 
Potash is fre- 
quently add- 
ed, as it facili- 
tates the melt. 
The materials 
are weighed 
out and ap- 
portioned ac- 
cording to a 
strict formula, 
and, although 
the same ar- 
ticles are used 
by all, the 
proportions 
depend upon 
the kind of 
glass to be 
manufactured 
and other local 
conditions. 





FIG. 12.— ENGRAVING GLASS. 








VIG. 13.—GLASS-CUTTING FRAME, 
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FIG. 14.—GLASS-CUTTING. 


At Lenox, Mass., in the manufacture of a crown glass, the 


following mixture was employed : 


isseneeks . 4.5 
Soda ash . 30.0 
Lime 15.0 
Arsenic... 0.5 

100.0 


An actual mixture taken from the books was composed of 


Sand . 5,000 Ths 
Soda ash 1,775 
Lime 1,100 
Cullet 2,800 
Arsenic 30 
This was employed in making the finest variety of window 
glass. In Bohemia, white glass of the best quality is made, of 
110 parts pulverized quartz, 
64 * refined carbonate of potash, 
24 eaustic lime. 


I potash is now replaced by carbonate of soda, which is 


jus good, and is much cheaper. For bottle glass, less 
care 1s necessary in the choice of materials, and the following 
nuty serve as an example : 

Sand 100 part 

Soda 10to 60 

Fresh ashes 30 to 40 

Spent ashes 150 to 180 


Two kinds of glass are used in the construction of optical 
instruments, and great care is observed in the preparation of 


the raw material. The convex portion of a lens is made of 

flint glass, constituted as follows : m 
Pure quartz. -» 100 parts 
Oxide of lead 100 
Carbonate of soda 30 

The concave portion of crown glass is prepared of 

GRIER... oc.0dee sid c0c--ctes ED POT 
Carbonate of potash...... _ 
Carbonate of Soda.... 20 “ 
Carbonate of lime. is « 
REOGRES. «66000000 i= 


Optical glass is usually melted in furnaces constructed 
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| especially for the purpose, and is disconnected from ordinary 


glass manufacture (see fig. 5.) It will thus be seen that 
silica is the chief component of glass. Potash, or soda and 
lime, are mixed with it to obtain window and plate, or crown 
| glass ; if we add oxide of iron, we have bottle glass ; 


; substi- 


tute oxide of lead, and we obtain flint or crystal glass ; 
replace the lead by tin, and we produce enamel ; abolish the 
lime, and confine ourselves to soda and silica, and our glass 
| becomes soluble. 
| The list of materials is short and their existence very 
| abundant. Silica exists everywhere, as rock crystal, sand- 
| stone, sand, flint, and infusorial earth; it is also found in 
the ashes of plants, in voleanic lava, and in the waters of 
Lime is nearly as abundant as a chief constituent 
of the crust of the earth, and in the solid part of the bones 
of animals. Soda is met with in sea-plants, in sea-water, in 
rock salt, in minerals, and is made and used in vast quanti 
ties. Potash was formerly chiefly derived from the ashes of 
plants, but of late years the salt mines of Germany have 
yielded one-half of all that is required, and will probably 
eventually fully supply the market. The oxide of lead, 
which imparts a ready fusibility to the glass, is expensive, 
but our mines can furnish all that can possibly be required. 
Arsenic is a waste product, and manganese is found in 
mines ; and thus we can see that there is abundance of ma- 
terial everywhere to keep alive this important industry. 
When we are warming ourselves before the open wood 
fire, and happen to cast a glance into the mirror over the man- 
tel, it may be well to reflect that in the ashes under the em- 
bers, in the lime of the hearthstone, in the silex of the fire- 
| back, and in the fire itself, we have all of the material and 
the mysterious agency requisite to give us the glass from 
| which the mirror is made. 


| 
geysers. 


How Gnuass 1s Mapr. 


| 
| 


As soon as sufficient heat is attained in the large furnace, 
the material called the batch, conveyed in long wagons (sce 
is shoveled into the mouth of the wot, which is at 
| once closed by an outer and inner door, or movable heads. 
|The outer head is luted with good fire-clay, and only a 

small hole is left in the centre of each head to afford a slight 

vent, and to enable the workmen to insert a long iron bar 


| fig. 6), 





FIG. 15.— COOLING. 
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with which to remove the 
. doors when it becomes 
necessary to renew the 
charge. After a charge has 
been placed in the pot, it 
requires from sixteen to 
twenty-four hours before 
it is sufficiently melted 
and incorporated to be 
wailable for blowing or 
casting. As the batch 

‘Its, the clay ring pre- 
viously mentioned as 
being inserted at the 
making of the pot, rises 
through the molten mass, 
being lighter, where it re- 
tains its position in the 
centre, leaving a sufficient 
space around the outside 
for the impurities to col- 
lect ; while the clear, clean 
glass can be reached in 
the centre. After the ma- 
terial is thoroughly melted it is left to cool for two, and some- 
times four, hours before it can be worked. Everything being 
now in readiness, the further steps depend upon the articles 
it is designed to manufacture. In some establishments they 
make exclusively lamp-chimneys, in others window-glass, in 
others plate-glass, in others bottles, and so on; but unless 
the glass is regularly cast like molten iron, the manipulation 
up to near the finish is identically the same in each case. 
The assistant, called a boy, although 4 may be a man, takes 
on the end of an iron tube a small quantity of glass from 
the pot (see fig. 7), which he hastily carries to the blower or 
gaffer, who is seated on a chair provided with iron arms, 
upon which he rolls the plastic mass. He occasionaily 
blows into the mass to raise it to a proper size, and then 
rolls it upon a slab of flat, smooth iron to give it a required 
shape. (See fig. 8.) It frequently happens that the unfin- 
ished lump of glass cools too rapidly, in which case it is held 
for a few minutes in one of the glory-holes of the supple- 


mentary fur- 
a) Ay il Tala Li / a 


where it 
i iil 


FIG, 


nace, 
again becomes 
plastic. The 
gaffer is thus 
enabled to 
continue roll- 
blowing, 
heating, and 
manipulating 
the glass with 
his tongs of 
steel until it 
attains the 
required shape 
and thickness. 
Sometimes the 
required shape 
is imparted by 
blowing and 
pressing the 
Imass into a 
mold. This is 
particularly 
the case with 
bottles on the 
sides of which 


ing, 
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16.—THE LEAR, OR ANNEALING FURNACE, 








FIG. 17-— ANNEALING GLASS. 
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appear the names of the 
venders of wine, beer, 
patent medicines, and of 
mineral waters. Any firm 
can have a mold made, 
thus securing a trade- 
mark or the monopoly of 
any peculiar pattern of 


glass. 

The manufacture of 
window-glass is attended 
with more fatigue and 


requires greater skill than 
the ordinary process of 
glass-blowing. A pane of 
glass is not a complicate d 
structure, but, consider- 
ing the brittle nature of 
the material, it would 
puzzle an inventor to de- 
vise a way for making it 


if he had no previous 
acquaintance with the 
subject. To say that it 


is blown, conveys a very imperfect idea of how the result 
is attained, and even with the aid of diagrams and descrip- 
tions, the dexterity and skill required must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. 

Window-glass is made by two systems, called respectively, 
‘crown glass” and ‘cylinder glass”; terms derived from 
peculiarities in the methods of producing them. The latter 
method is the one more generally pursued in this country, 
and is the one we shall describe. (See fig. 9.) 

The workman secures on the end of his pipe a large mass 
of glass, by successive operations exactly as previously de- 
scribed, excepting that he takes up a much larger weight. 
He also rolls it upon the marver (iron table) in the 
manner as he would for making bottles. Having formed the 
ball upon the marver until it assumes the shape of a pear, it 
is reheated and rolled a second time, and the bulb is further 


Sume 


extended by blowing into it and resting the pipe on a hori- 
zontal bar, The blowing during the entire process is accom- 
panied by 
manip u lati 
of a pec 


characte PS 
blowing alone 
would not pro- 
duce thi 
sired result. 
The furnace 
holes 
what elevated, 
and platf rms 
extend out 
from the base 


are 80me- 


of the fur: 

one for each 
hole, or pot. 
These plat- 
form have 
pits of consid- 
erable ct } th 
dug between 
them to pei 

the workmen 
to swing the 
bulb during 
the proce Q 
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elongation. When the blast is foreed imto the plastic 
glass, the expansion t :kes place in that portion of the pear- 
shaped mass called th. neck. The workman now holds the 
ball over his head, and the weight of the thick portion of the 
mass presses down the expanded portion, until it assumes 
the shape of the top of a bottle. The expanded portion 
being now permitted to cool, which it.does readily, on ac- 
count of its thinness, becomes rigid. The workman then 
blows through the pipe, at the same time that he rotates it 
to keep up the cylindrical form of the expanding portion, 
and also swings the ball in one of the pits previously de- 
scribed, thus elongating the cylinder. When the walls of 
the cylinder have become everywhere of uniform thickness, 
and the proper length has been attained, the end furthest 
from the pipe being closed, has a hemispherical form. This 
end is now subjected to a quick heat at the mouth of the 
furnace, and burst open by a strong blast through the pipe ; 
the pipe being now rotated, the part thus burst open is 
expanded by centrifugal force to the size of the cooler parts 
of the cylinder. The cylinder is now laid in a frame, and 
the pipe detached. The ends of the cylinder are now cut 
off by winding 
a wad of plastic 
glass around 
them and sud- 
denly cooling 
the ring thus 


formed. The 
cylinder has 
now to be 
opened. This 


is accomplish- 
ed by placing 
a bar of hot 
iron longitudi- 
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rough on both sides, it requires careful polish to become 
perfectly transparent. The polishing is accomplished by ~ 
buffers carrying jewelers’ rouge, and moving with great uni- 
formity and velocity. (Fig. 10.) If the plate is to be used 
for roofing, the smoothing can be dispensed with. The 
polishing and engraving of ordinary glass bottles, goblets, 
ete., is accomplished by rapidly revolving lead wheels, 
moistened by water and covered with sand. (Fig. 11.) The 
workman has a pattern placed before him, which he copies 
as nearly as possible. Letters, inscriptions, figures of all 
kinds are rapidly engraved upon the glass. (Fig. 12.) 
Etching upon glass is accomplished by means of hydrofluoric 
acid, but this is largely confined to engravings for illustra- 
tions. The cutting of glass for ordinary purposes is done 
on a wheel rapidly revolved. (Figs. 13, 14.) A novel method 
for engraving and cutting glass has been invented in this 
country, and is known as the Tilghman sand blast. The 
pattern to be engraved is cut out of a stencil and placed 
upon the glass object, and a rapid current of sand is blown 
upon it. In this way not only rude patterns can be etched, 
but beautiful photographs and exquisite engravings can be 
transferred 
upon glass. 
The process is 
rapid and neat, 
and only needs 
to be known to 
be extensively 
used. 

The latest 
novelty in this 
industry is the 
invention of 
toughened 
glass by De la 


nally along the Bastie, of 
side of the France. The 
cylinder, when glass, after 
sudden cooling being manu- 
crack from factured in the 
end to end. It usual way, is 
is now passed : ; plunged into 
to the anneal ph NH a paraffine or 
ing fun aa Yona ele oil bath, by 
and fiatt ng which it 
kiln. A cyl quires gre 
inder l toughness and 
is laid in at tl elasticity. Ob- 
first 0} if CASTING A LENS FOR A GREAT TELESCOPE AT PARIS. jects made « 
a peculiarly this glass eu 
constructed furnace, the cracked side wpward, and allowed ; be thrown upon the floor without breaking, and even nail 


to heat until it becomes plastic. As soon as this takes place 


the workman, by means of a winch, revolves the platform 
and opens a second cylinder, and so on until all in the 
furnace are ready to sink to a level. Thus we obtain flat 


sheets of glass out of cylinders, from which window-panes 
can be cut of a size to suit the demand. 
severe, and commands very high wages. 


The lal or 1S 


At the Lenox Works some of the most experienced work- 
men were able to make 68 or 70 cylinders in a day, thus 
earning nearly as much as the superintendent. Plate-glass 
required for show-windows of great size and for large mir- 
rors cannot be blown, and has to be cast the same as iron. 
The melt is made in pots built into small furnaces, from 
which they can be removed by derricks and the contents 
poured out upon horizontal iron plates. Heavy rollers pass 
over the plastic mass, spreading it out like pie-crust, and 
while it is still soft and plastic it is hastily removed to 





have been driven with it, but it has a serious defect « 
bursting into innumerable pieces like a Rupert’s drop, if 
attempts. be made to cut or pierce it. Until this defect can 
be overcome the use of the toughened glass must remain 
quite limited. 

Optical glass is made, with extreme care, of pure and 
refined materials, and in order to thoroughly incorporate the 
constituents the melted mass is stirred with a clay rod while 
still in the pot, and when it is cast it is cooled by blowing 
upon it with a bellows (fig. 15), and carefully annealing it. 


THE LEAR, OR ANNEALING OVEN, 


All objects made of glass must be properly annealed, or 
they are liable to break in the same manner as the Bastie 
glass. The annealing is accomplished in an oven built not 
very high, but made quite broad, and from fifty to seventy 
feet long, having doors or openings at each end (figs. 16, 17). 


annealing furnaces to be gradually cooled. As this glass is | The still hot articles are placed in one end of the lear, on an 
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endless chain, and drawn slowly through, cooling as they 
approach the further end, 

The time required for annealing depends upon the care 
the manufacturer is willing to bestow upon the articles. 
Some articles, such as lamp-chimneys, are very much 
slighted in this respect, as imperfect annealing insures rapid 
breaking, and this, in turn, makes trade lively. When the 
work is properly and conscientiously performed, the glass 
must stay in the annealing oven at least ten hours, but a 
longer time and slower cooling improves the character of the 
goods, At the back end of the lear is an apparatus of chain- 
work, by means of which the stock is removed, ready for the 
engraver or for packing. Porters carefully separate all im- 
perfect ware, and place merchantable articles so that they 
are handy to the packer. Glass is packed in boxes, barrels, 
crates, and hogsheads, and is secured in position by hay or 
straw, 

The workmen in this country are chiefly Germans. A few 
are Frenchmen, and occasionally an Irishman makes his 
appearance, The industry in the United States, from slow 
beginnings, has risen to be one of great importance, and cer- 
tain varieties of lead or flint glass are made here equal to any 
in the world. 

It is not possible, in a few pages, to convey a complete 
idea of the manufacture of glass ; but from the illustrations 
and text of this article, the reader can learn enough to awake 
an interest to read more extended works on the subject, and 
perhaps to excite a desire to witness a process which is cer- 
tainly one of the ‘ost interesting in the whole range of 
mechanical operatiuns. 








RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


METALLIC FILM FOR THE ELECTRO-PLATING OF Non-ConDuvUcT- 
ING ORGANIC SuBSTANCES.—M. P. Cazeneuve proposes the follow- 
ing method of treating objects intended to receive a deposit of 
nickel, in order to render them conductors of electricity. The 
object is first immersed in a 10 per cent. solution of silver nitrate 
in methyl alcohol, to which 3 per cent. of nitric acid is added, and 
allowed to remain for a longer or shorter time, according to the 
nature of the object. It is then drained, partially dried by rapid 
motion, and, while still moist, placed for a few seconds in a 
saturated solution of ammonia, after which it is dried at a low 
temperature. Lastly, it is suspended above the surface of mercury, 
heated by means of boiling water. A few minutes’ exposure to the 
mercurial vapor suffices to reduce the double nitrate of silver and 
ammonia formed by the previous treatment, the object becoming 
completely covered with a metallic film. Leaves, flowers, inseets, 
and other organie objects thus treated, take a regular deposit of 
The method is said to be saferand more rapid than those 
the hydrogen compounds of arsenic, phosphorus, and 
r solutions of phosphorus, in carbon di-sulphide, are 
as reducing agents, 





Tre TaLiLest LiGnTHousE iN THE WorLD.—The firm of Cail & 
Co, have begun the construction of the great lighthouse, which is to 
stand on the brow of the Trocadero, in Paris, during the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1878, The lighthouse in the 1867 exhibition was only 
180 feet high, whereas the present one will reach 413 feet in height. 
The lighthouse has been ordered for Plymouth, and its white and 
red lights will be seen seven leagues on the main. 





ten rooms for attendants, two provision bunkers, an infirmary, and | 


a bedroom, with ten beds, for the shipwrecked. About 162 feet 
above the level of the sea, a movable annular plate is provided, 
carrying a big cannon for shooting the salvage line within a range 
of five to six miles, 
is acomplete and improved lifeboat arrangement, which allows of 
a lifeboat being lowered by one man. 


UTILIZATION OF BLast-FuRNACE SiAGc.—According to the inven- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Woodward, the molten slag runs from the fur- 
naces into molds, which are fixed upon a rotary frame, and as fast 
as one mold is filled another presents itself to the stream. The 
molds are opened while the thocks are red-hot, and placed in a 
kiln at a certain heat, and there they stay for twenty-four hours. 
When cold, and ready for use, the blocks are very clean and hard, 
and impervious to wet. They are admirably adapted for road and 
footpath pavement. 


THE New Mera, Gatitum.—M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran has sue- 
eoeded in preparing seven grains of the metal, gallium, which he 
recently discovered, and with this small quantity has been study- 
ing the properties of the new metal. After mercury, it is the most 
fusible of all metals, melting at 85deg. Fah, Its specific gravity is 
5.9, being heavier than aluminium and lighter than tin. 





Near the base of this gigantic structure there | 





TEMPERED Guass.—There is still much difficulty experienced 
with the De la Bastie glass. A writer in the London Times gives his 
experience with some glass globes over gas burners. Two of these 
globes were fitted on burners in a bedroom, and in the night, after 
the gas had been extinguished for an hour, one of the globes burst 
with a report, and fell to pieces on the floor. The fallen pieces 
continued for an hour or more, splitting up and subdividing them- 
selves into still smaller fragments, each fracture being accom- 
panied by a slight report. The floor was strewn with fragments of 
about the size of a pea. It is evident that the manufacturers have 
: at on learned how to temper or anneal the glass so as to make it 

urable. 


A New Inpustry.—It is stated on the authority of an English 
eee that an active trade has of late sprung u 34 New York in 

ouse-breaking and lock-picking implements. The manufacturers 
are described as often of a class so far reputable or prudent that 
they would never contemplate any direct deed of crime. The prac- 
tice of these law-abiding manufacturers is never to turn out a 
eomplete implement, for fear of discovery and consequent trouble ; 
80 that the tools are made partly in one place and partly in another. 
The trade is said to be a profitable one; a complete set of tools, 
numbering forty pieces, costing $250 to $400 the set. 


Proressor NORDENSKJOLD, of Sweden, has successfully made 
the voyage through the Arctic Ocean to Siberia to the mouth of the 
Jenisel. The trip out and back was performed in about five weeks 
only, during sixteen days of which the expedition staid at the 
Jenisei. He found the sea perfectly navigable and free from ice; 
Thus the practicability of a trade route from Europe through tho 
Arctic Ocean to Siberia seems to have again been demonstrated. 
The expenses of the expedition were borne by a public-spirited 
merchant, who wished to aid in geographical discovery. 








ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 
Dip you ever know a good cook who hadn’t “a temper" ? 
Dip you ever know a family doctor who did not wear creaking 
boots ? 
Drp you ever know a hackman who was contented with his right 
and proper fare ? 


Dip you ever know a young lady who was so timid she was 
afraid to get married ? 


Dip you ever know a“ spirit” medium who could do without 
“material” assistance ? 


Dip you ever know a young lady who was more than twenty- 
nine (by her own account)? 


Dip you ever know anybody to be better for that “just one glass 
more” he took to do him good ? 


THE Black Hills may be mentioned as some of the hills that all 
flesh seems to think it is heir to. 


Dip you ever knowa young lady who would admit the 
of her bosom friends to be very pretty ? 


No, I Never! (And I mean it, too! 


Did you ever know a wai 
who came when he said he was “ : 


coming"? 


THE gentleman who kissed a lady’s “snowy brow,” caught « 
severe cold, and has been laid up ever since 
Mr. Jones was advised to get his life insured. ‘ Won't i 


said he; ‘it would be my luck to live for ever, if 1 should.” 


THEY are eating strawberries in Southern California, This 1 
makes @ man curse Arctic rubbers and wolasses taffy partic 
ec q 
It is a bad sign to see a man with his hat off at midni 
plaining the theory and principles of true politeness to his 
Onty those who have tried know the indeseribable agony of 
editing a paper next door to a tin-shop, separated only by a thin 


; o partition. 
It will contain | 


A HAUNTED house is a tenement of any number of ordinary 
stories, to which is added an extraordinary one, in the form of 
ghost story. 


A POLITICIAN in Ohio hearing that a political opponent had just 
bought a donkey, declared that it w a very remarkable case of 
self-possession,” 


as” 


An impertinent fellow wishes to know if you ever sat down to 
tea, where skimmed milk was on the table, without being asked, 
**Do you take cream?” 

Dip you ever know a lodging-house landlady who did not ( 


clare that the bugs you found in your bed must hav> been brough! 
there by your own laundress ? 


Tue latest American invention is a “ pecto-plume,” or machino 
for plucking birds. The meeeaeny consists of a wheel a foot in 
diameter, of which the edge is provided with fingers, or pickers, of 
india-rubber, so arranged that as they come above the surface of 
the picker-table they clasp and pinch whatever comes in their way, 
and as they pass below on the opposite side, open again, releasing 
the feathers. The man who first tried this invention accidentally 
turned the wheel the wrong way, and, to his immense astonish- 
ment, the machine put all the feathers back again in their proper 
places, and the tow walked away as good-looking as ever. 





FRANK LESLIF’S POPULAR MONTHLY. 


AN EMBARRASSED HORSEMAN. 


EVERY ONE FOR HIMSELF, 





